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INTRODUCTION. 



In the composition and publication this work I make 
but slij^ht pretensions to be the author of a Law Book. 
These lectureS| written from materials compiled from yarious 
sourcesi for the use of two junior law students^ to whom 
they are addressed^ and in whose progress I take a deep 
interest, are now published in the hope that they may be 
useful to other young Englishmen, serving to make them 
familiar with the laws which the self-governing people of 
England have formed for themselves* In addition to my 
desire to render assistance to young professional students, 
my object is to initiate, in the study of law, others of our 
youth, destined, many of them as magistrates to adminis¬ 
ter, some of them as legislators to amend, and all as Eng¬ 
lishmen to obey and defend, the laws‘of their country* 
With these views, far from attempting a regular treatise, I 
have selected and endeavoured to explain jhe^ore*^ro- 
minent parts of our law, and also those parts which appear 
to me the most likely to attract and interest young and 
well-trained minds* Hence it is that, of the many faults 
which will be perceived in this work, the most conspicuous, 
if not the most real, is the great fault of being too dis¬ 
cursive, too full of digressions* If I* can be said to have 
begun with a plan, I have found it impossible to adhere to 
it. The temptation has often been irresistible to offer what 
seemed useful information on interesting points, not within 
my original scheme. Tliis has been especially the case 
when 1 have been (reading of subjects with reference to 
which great changes have, in this age of legislation, been 
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made by acts of parliament. Changes of this sort have, 
since the year 1832, been so numerous, so important, so 
comprehensive in plan, so minute in detail, as of themselves 
to justify an attempt to write a new elementary work on 
English law. In my earlier lectures, however, I have 
thought it right to confine the attention of the student to 
some of the remains of the old common law of the land. 
In subsequent lectures will be found frequent explanations 
of the details of modern le^slation. 



LECTURE I. 


L Commcn Law. \ 2* Statuit Law. 

3, Jud^t^tnadi Law. 

It iia usual to speak of the laws of a country as being of 
two sorts^ the unwritten law^ and the written law: leges 
non scripUe; leges scripUe. In the case of England^ the 
unwritten laws, consisting of the ancient customs and 
usages of the people, are called the Common Law, or the 
common law of the land* The written laws are the Statutes, 
or Acts of Parliament. These latter derive their authority 
from the common law. Thus, according to an ancient 
custom and usage, part of the common law, an assembly 
called the Parliament has the most complete legislative 
power. Laws made by it become as completely parts of 
the law of the land as the common law itself. It is an 
ancient custom and usage of the people to obey acts of 
parliament; therefore it is a part of the common law that 
they arc to be obeyed. They supersede thp ptrts of the 
common law with which they happen to be inconsistent. 

I shall have occasion to speak more at large of acts of 
parliament; but I think it right to dispose, in the first in* 
stance, of the subject of the common law. 

The common law differs from the written or statute law 
in this, that what the statute law is, know from the very 
words used by the legislature, written in the records of the 
parliament, proclaimed in former times in every county by 
the sheriff, and printed and published in modern times for 
the information of the people: but the common law is not 
to be found in any forrflal set of words, like the codes of 
some countries, or our own statute law. It is properly 
known by tradition; and the greater part of It is to be 

b2 
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found in ancient treatlsea, which are quoted as authorities 
even in courts of justice. The more usual sources of infor¬ 
mation are the decisions given from time to time by the 
different courts, and reported and printed soon after they 
are delivered, liut a student generally uses treatises, 
written by modern lawyers, in which the common law 
itself, the decisions of courts in ancient and modern times, 
and various statutes, are arranged and digested so as to 
form manuals either for study or practice. Of these, 
Blackstone’s celebrated Commentaries have always been, 
and, as adapted by modern writers to the law in its present 
state, still continue to be, the most useful to tlie student. 

Some of the treatises, referred to by Blackstone as 
having a degree of intrinsic authority, are those of Glanvil, 
Bracton, Britton, Fleta, Littleton and Coke. In the lapse 
of time, and by reason of the great accumulation of the 
modern authorities, chicHy, as will be explained, decisions 
of courts of Justice, showing the present state of the com¬ 
mon law, references to the works of these ancient authors 
are becoming every day more rare; buUno writer, since the 
time of Coke, Chief Justice in the reign of James the First, 
has attained an authority like that to which their writings 
are entitled. 

Chke’s vhi^f work is the large book, usually spoken of 
as Coke upon Littleton, called by himself his First Institute: 
a great mass of commentaries, abounding in digressions, 
upon a concise treatise of tenures by Littleton, who, in tlie 
reign of Edward the Fourth, was a Judge of the Common 
Pleas. 

Some of the propA- evidences of the common law are the 
records of courts of justice. English lawyers regard with a 
blind reverence judicial decisions, which, when delivered 
after aigument and deliberation, are afterwards, in similar 
cases, implicitly obeyed, as being most decisive as to the 
present state of the law. • 

When questions arise, for the decision of which direct 
authorities are not to be found, either in the common law 
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or the statute law^ the judges are guided by analogies or 
inferences. Assisted by advocates who plead before them^ 
they are supposed to infer^ to collect, to discover, from 
known laws and piinoiples, laws until then unknown, or 
not until then expressed in words. However this may be, 
the decisions of the courts of justice on new points par* 
take in effect of the nature of legislation; and we some* 
times hear of Judge-made law. A great deal, and some 
think the best part, of English law is Judge-made law. 
An important difference between this and regular legislation 
may be thus stated. A statute or act of parliament esta¬ 
blishes a general rule to be obeyed in each particular in¬ 
stance to which it applies. A decision of a court, on a 
new point, gives an instance from which the existence of a 
rule is to be inferred. 

Sometimes, however, the arguments of the judges stating 
the grounds of a decision express, or intimate more or less 
plainly, the rule for which their decision is in future to be 
an authority. Nevertheless, the deference shown by Eng¬ 
lish lawyers to judicial decisions converted into precedents, 
docs, to some extent, expose them to censure like that 
applied by Bluckstone to the Uoman law, giving the force 
of laws to the rescripts of the emperor: that contrary to 
all true forms of reasoning, this is arguing fro^ particulars 
to generals.” There is, however, this grelt difference be¬ 
tween a decision of one of our courts and a rescript of a 
Roman emperor, that the court has not any proper legis¬ 
lative power. The emperor was himself the legislature of 
the empire, and when by a rescript he answered a particular 
case stated for bis opinion, he wa% not only deciding the 
question then brought before him; he was in eHect legis¬ 
lating fur future similar cases. 

Doubtless it often happens that an English lawyer, 
whether practitioner or judge, of independent mind, feels 
impatient when he fipds himself fettered, not by regular 
legislation, but by opinions of his predecessors or contem¬ 
poraries to which he cannot give bb assent, and which he 
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must nevertlielees accept and act upoa as binding iaw« 
Nay^ he meets with cases in which courts have argued 
away the plain words and plain intention of acts of par¬ 
liament. These instances of Judge-made law^ some of them 
flagrant, and commonly animadverted on in law text-books^ 
must, by reason of their technical character, be reserved for 
future parts of these lectures. You will be then better able 
to appreciate them. It is enough now to caution you, that 
though you cannot now, as students, or in future times, as 
practitioners, do otherwise than treat with constant deference 
the reported decisions of the judges, you must be most careful 
to avoid a habit which a person engaged in the study and 
practice of English law is in danger of forming, the servile 
habit, I mean, of at once adopting and obeying the opinions 
of persons of apparent authority, without testing and inves¬ 
tigating them. Seriously it has happened that practice for 
a few years has so shackled a man's mind as to make him 
little else than an index to decisions of the courts, and ex¬ 
pressed opinions of the judges, helpless, unless guided by 
precise authority. ^ 

By the excessive respect of English lawyers for prece¬ 
dents, and by the implicit obedience which appears to have 
been at all times requisite on the part of English judges to 
the decisioQji of their predecessors, the minds of some have 
been fettered td the extent of being deprived of the power, 
or of the courage, or of both, to appreciate, much more to 
discuss or apply, a principle of jurisprudence. There have 
been men whose minds were crowded storehouses of re¬ 
ported decisions, and whose profession, or rather whose 
trade, was to retail opinions made up (manufactured would 
not be an un6t expression) from the contents of books of 
reports, and from their own digests and indexes. These 
men have been sometimes called case-mongers. Hence the 
frequent sarcasms of statesmen and legislators on the cha¬ 
racter of the mere lawyer. • 

Happily the times when these sarcasms derived their 
force from their truth are drawing to a close. The very 
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great modem icuprOTements in the administration of justice 
in all its branches^ the yirtual destruction of the ancient 
technical system of pleading, by means of which litigated 
questions were prepared for the consideration of the courts, 
the substitution of a less complicated system and of more 
simple forms, and the almost ^ual similar change in the 
practice of conveyancers, by whom are prepared deeds 
transferring property, settlements, wills and other private 
documents, are having, among their other more direct advan¬ 
tages, the effect of relieving the lawyers of this country from 
the shackles of forms and precedents, and of aiding them to 
take their place among scientific jurists, such as are found 
in Germany, Scotland and France. Those who are to be 
their successors, and for whom the Benchers of the Inns of 
Courts are providing additional means of instruction, will 
never, fortunately for themselves, have been subject to the 
necessity of loading their memory and checking the elas¬ 
ticity of their minds with the lumber to be found in the 
hundreds of volumes compiled by laborious reporters. 

This change is ^making perceptible progress. Formerly 
our advocates and our judges seldom looked for a prin¬ 
ciple unless when precedents failed. Now they often seek 
out principles, and refer to decided cases only to support 
and illustrate their arguments and decisions. 
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LECTURE II. 

1. Commm Laio, 4. Common Law and Statute 

l^rocetdinffs in Courte, Law bUnded to fowl one 

8. Crimmai Law, RuU, 

Returning to tlie subject of common law, I think I 
cannot do better than quote Blackstone*s summary of it, 
and then proceed to point out in what respect the summary 
is not now applicable to the common law, altered as it has 
been in two most important f>artic(ilars* 

This is the paragraph I refer to: As to general customs, 
or the common law properly so called, this is that law by 
which proceedings or detenuinations in the king’s ordinary 
courts of justice are guided and directed. This, for the 
most part, settles the course in which lands descend by 
^inheritance; tlie manner and form of acquiring and 
transferring property; the solemnities and obligations of 
contracts; the rules of expounding wills, deeds and acts 
of parliament; the respective remedies of civil injuries; 
the several species of temporal offences, with the manner 
and degree of punishment; and an infinite number of 
minuter ^particulars, which diffuse themselves as ex- 
tensively as the ordinary distribution of common justice 
** requires. Thus, for example, that there shall be four 
superior courts of record,—the Chancery, the King’s 
Bench, the Common Pleas and the Exchequer;—that the 
“ eldest son alone is heir to his ancestor;—that property 
may be acquired and transferred by writing;—that a 
deed is of no validity unless sealed and delivered; that 
wills should be construed more favourably, and deeds 
more strictly;—that money lent upon bond is recoverable 
by action of debt that breaking the public peace is an 
offence, and punishable by fine aad imprisonment;—alt 
'^"these are doctrines that are not set down in any written 
** statute or ordinance, but depend merely upon icnme- 
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** mo rial usage—that is, upon common law~for their 
** support.” (a) 

In this age of legislatiou, two important parts of this 
summary are no longer correct. 

It is no longer true, as in the time, of the commentator, 
that the common law guides and directs the proceedings in 
the ordinary courts of justice. With few exceptions, all 
proceedings in courts of justice are now prescribed and 
regulated by acts of parliament. 

Again, in modern times, acts of parliament hare so 
altered and formed into a system the laws relating to 
crimes, that in very few particulars is it now true that the 
common law settles the manner and degrees of punishment 
for temporal offences. It still, however, mainly settles the 
several species of crimes: for instance, the distinction with 
which every one is familiar between murder and man¬ 
slaughter depends on the common law. 

The words for tfic most part” serve to render the rest 
of the summary sufficiently consistent with the law in its 
present state; thvefore 1 need not now point out parts of 
it affected to a limited extent by recent legislation. I wish 
you to bear in mind the words last quoted, *^for the most 
part,” when reading again the paragraph in which they 
occur. In your future reading, and later s|ill, in your 
practice, you will find it necessary, upon almost every 
subject, to blend common law and statute law, to form 
one rule. 


(a) Blackstoue’s Commentaries, 1. 08. 
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LECTURE III. 

1. Common Ijiw, 

2. Statute Law. 

S. Inheritance^ 

4. JAneal Deicent, 

Of all the titles or heads into which the common law 
might be divided it would be didicult, if possible^ to find 
one the details of which have not been to some extent 
changed by some act of parliament. Until the year 1833, 
the rules of the common law in respect of the inheritance 
of lands remained unchanged. In that year, an act of 
parliament (a) was passed “ for the Amendment of the Law 
of Inheritance/^ This act altered the law in several im* 
portant particulars, especially with reference to cases of 
owners of land dying without issue. Contrary to the 
common law, it made the father or other liucal ancestor of 
a deceased person capable of boirtg his heir in preference 
to persons descended from such father or lineal ancestor. 
Also, contrary to the common law, it made a person’s 
kinsman of the half-blood capable of being his heir in pre* 
lerence to more remote kinsmen of the whole blood. It 
regulated {He order of descent among collateral kinsmen. 

In the case of an owner of land dying, leaving children, 
or descendants of children, the statute just referred to did 
not make any change; and the law, in such a case, is in the 
same state as if parliament had never dealt with the law of 
inheritance. I am glad to find a portion of the mere 
common law, though a limited pbrtioo of one department 
of it, to treat of, without occasion to refer to any part of 
the statute law; and I am well pleased that the portion I 
am thus able to select is a part of the law of inheritance. 
Of every system of jurisprudence the law of inheritance, 
especially in respect of lineal descents, is one of the most 

(4?) Statute 8 4c 4 William IV. chapter 106. 


5. liepreaentation. 

6. Anceetrai Inheritance, 

7. Collateral Descent. 
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prominent parts. It is usually fouDd by iostructors to 
supply for younger students an attractive subject for inves- 
tigatioti and discourse: and it is easily illustrated by re¬ 
ferences to passing events^ as well as to events related in 
history. 

It is peculiarly consistent with*the plan of these Lectures 
to state now the purport and some of the details of the 
common law of inheritance applicable to cases of persons 
dying leaving issue, inasmuch as the subject to which, 
next after that of the general common law, I intend to 
proceed is that of local customs; and it so happens that 
the most important and the best known local customs 
to be found in this country are, in fact, certain usages 
which have established, in certain districts, peculiar modes 
of descent among children and other descendants of de¬ 
ceased owners of land. These customs or usages are 
exceptions to the common law of inheritance. To avoid 
occasions for referring at this time to the statute law, 
1 shall now conhne my attention and yours, as closely as 
may be, to lineal descents, excluding, as much as I can, 
every reference to descents in cases of persons dying with¬ 
out issue. 

If an owner of land dies leaving an only son, or more 
sons than one, his only son or his eldest son his heir. 
If, leaving no sons, he leaves an only daughter, she is his 
heir. If, leaving no sons, he leaves two or more daughters, 
all his daughters are his heirs and share the inheritance 
equally. Technically, daughters thus inheriting are called 
parceners, or coparceners, and are said to hold in parcenary, 


or coparcenary. « 

The rules just stated are clear enough in the case of 
a man's only child, or all his children, surviving him : but, 
in the case of any of his children having died in his life¬ 
time, the rules are thus qualihed : any issue of a deceased 
child take his ^ace, and are said to represent him. Thus, 
if a man dies, leaving several sons, and also one grandson, 
or several grandsons, by a deceased eldest son, the only 
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grandson or the eldest of the grandsons succeeds in pre¬ 
ference to his uncles, the surviving younger sons, though 
they are nearer in blood to his grandfather. So, if the 
deceased eldest son had left a daughter, or several daughters, 
and no son, and no descendant of any son, the only 
daughter, or all the daughters equally, would have suc¬ 
ceeded in preference to their uncles, the younger sons of 
their grandfather. 

Suppose the case of John having three sons, Thomas, 
Richard and Robert; and of Thomas the eldest dying 
in the life of John leaving a son William; at John’s 
death William represents Thomas, takes his place, and is 
the heir of John in preference to Richard and Robert. 
So, if Thomas had led an only daughter, Mary, or two 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, and no son, und no de¬ 
scendant of any son, Mary would have been the heir, or 
Mary and Elizabeth would have been the co-heirs, of their 
grandfather John, in preference to Richard and Robert. 

Ill the application of the right of representation there is 
the same preference, in every descent (o a second or third 
or more remote generation, of males and the issue of males 
to females and the issue of females, and the same preference 
of the elder of several males and of his issue, and the same 
equality ^ong females, as in the more usual case of a 
descent to an^nly or eldest son, or to several daughters. 

The right of representation being strictly observed, there 
cannot be a descent to, or through, a second or third or 
other younger son while tliere is any descendant living, 
whether male or female, of any elder sou. Nor can there 
be any descent to, cy through, any daughter or daughters 
while there is auy descendant living of any son. 

In the case of the death of one or more of a man’s 
daughters, and of his death not leaving auy son or any 
issue of any son, the rule of representation is thus applied: 
the representative of each deceased dau^ter takes only 
what would have been her part if she had survived her 
father; and there is in every generation the same preference, 
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as before stated, of males and the issae of males to females 
and the issue of females; and the same preference of the 
eldest of several males, and the same equality among 
females. Suppose the case of John dying, not leaving any 
son, nor any descendant of any son, and having had three 
daughters, Mary, Eliza and Jane; and of Jane having died 
in his lifetime, leaving an only or eldest son Thomas; 
John's co-heirs, as parceners, are Mary, Eliza and Thomas, 
each taking a third of the inheritance. But suppose Thomas 
to be also dead in the lifetime of his grandfather John, 
leaving two daughters, Margaret and Edith, and no son, 
and no descendant of any son; then John’s co-heirs are 
his daughters Mary and Eliza, and his two great-grand¬ 
daughters Margaret and Edith ; Mary's share being one- 
third, Eliza’s share being onc-tlurd, and what would have 
been Jane’s share being equally divided between Margaret 
and Edith, each of these two taking a sixth of the whole. 
It is easy to suppose, and, with a little attention, it is easy 
to understand, cases by means of which in conversation the 
rules of the common law, in respect of lineal descents, may 
be impressed on the student’s mind; and I recommend you 
to devote an hour or two to the solution of questions raised 
in this manner. Blackstone puts the case of John having 
two daughters, Margaret and Charlotte, and Margaret 
dying in his life leaving six daughters: at JoTin’s death, his 
co-heirs are his daughter Charlotte and his six grand¬ 
daughters ; Charlotte taking one-half of his estate, and each 
of the granddaughters taking a twelAh. 

I adhere to my purpose of excluding at this moment 
from my attention and yours the law* of inheritance appli¬ 
cable to cases of jjersons dying without issue. In each 
case, guided by rules which, as with reference to most 
subjects of jurisprudence, may be formed from statute law 
and common law blended, you are to seek the heir among 
the lineal ancestors ani^coilateral kinsmen of the deceased. 
I content myself, therefore, with referring you to Black- 
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stone's Commentaries and the Statute of 1834, merely 
adding, that in cases of collateral descent you will find a 
preference of males, a preference of the eldest of several 
males, an equality among females and rights of represen¬ 
tation; these preference^ this equality, and these rights 
taking edect in like manner as in cases of lineal descent. 
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]. Crown Descent, 

2. JletiTy the Seventh, 

3. Henry the Eighth, 

4. Female Primogeniture, 

5. Half-Blood. 

6. Sepresentation, 


7. James the First. 

3. Revolution. 

9. Crown: Settlement by Act of 
Parliament. 

10. Priftceu Sophia tf Haiwver, 


The descent of the Crown of England isi according to the 
rules of the common law^ with two exceptions r firstly^ that 
of several females next in succession, the eldest only inhe* 
rits; and secondly, that the exclusion of the half*blood 
never prevailed with reference to the Crown» 

You know enough of the common law of inheritance to 
find an instructive lesson in tracing the descent of the 
Crown from the accession of Henry the Seventh in 1486, 
to the Revolution of 1688, and from the death of Queen 
Anne in 1714, until the present time. In doing this you 
will find instances of the application of most of the rules 
with which you arc now familiar. 

Strange though it may seem, 1 trace with you the descent 
of the Crown, with the object of impressing on your minds 
the rules of descent in respect of private inheritan<;es. For 
this purpose, the many points in which the tWo modes of 
descent differ may be of as much use as those in which 
they are alike. 

By a statute passed in the first year of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, it was declared that the inheritance of 
the Crown should remain in that King, and the heirs of his 
body. In a settlement of land, the effect of such a limita- 
tiou is to give to the person named what is technically 
called an estate tail; that is, an estate which descends 
according to the course of the common law of inheritance 
among hia descendants^only, and not on failure of his 
issue to any lineal ancestor, or collateral kinsman. With 
sufficient propriety it may be said that, by force of the 
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eUtute> Henry the Seventh was tenant in tall of the Crown. 
But for Henry's title by conquest, and but for the statute, 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Edward the Fourth, was, 
by reason of the deaths of her brothers, King Edward the 
Fifth and Richard Duke of York, both without issue, 
entitled to the regal dignity and power. 

By Elizabetl), whom he survived, Henry the Seventh 
had four sons, Arthur, Henry, Edmund and Edward, and 
four daughters, Margaret, Mary, Elizabeth and Catherine. 
Edmund, Edward, Elizabeth and Catherine all died in 
childhood* Arthur, the eldest son, died in his father's life, 
and without issue. You will soon perceive why I am thus 
particular in my account of all the children of Henry and 
Elizabeth. 

At the death of Henry the Seventh in 1509, his heir was 
his only surviving son Henry the Eighth. This King may 
be said to have had by descent three titles to the Crown. 
Firstly, he was the heir of Henry the Seventh, who.gained 
the Crown by conquest Secondly, he was the heir of 
Henry the Seventh, upon whom and the heirs of his body 
the Crown was settled by act of parlitiment. Thirdly, he 
was the heir of his mother Elizabeth, the true heir of the 
Crown. 

Henry the Eighth died in 1647, leaving three children 
bydiffer^t mothers; one son, Edward, and two daughters, 
Mary and Elizabeth. The son became King by the title 
of Edward the Sixth. 

Upon the death of Edward the Sixth in 1663, without 
issue, and leaving two sisters, his eldest sister, though of 
the half-blood, Mary, became Queen; Elizabeth being 
excluded by reason *of the Crown being excepted from the 
ordinary mode of descent to two or more females next in 
succession. 

Upon the death of Queen Mary in 1558, without issue, 
Elizabeth, the only surviving child of Henry the Eighth, 
tbotigh Mary’s sister of the }falf*blood only, became 
Queen. 
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True it ie that, id compliance with the capricee of Henry 
the Eighth, several acts of parliament were passed in his 
reign, regulating the succession to the Crown; and the 
inheritance by Edward, Mary and Elizabeth successively 
was in conformity with the provisions made by the last 
of these acts. Nevertheless Edward was, in point of fact, 
Henry’s heir; and as the exclusion of the Italf-blood never 
applied to the Crown, though Edward, Mary and Elizabeth 
were children of Henry by three different mothers, Mary 
was, in point of fact, Edward’s heir, and Elizabeth was, in 
point of fact, Mary’s heir. Accordingly, an act of parlia- 
niont, made in the 6rst year of the reign of Queen Mary, 
declared tliat the Crown had come to her by descent; and 
in the first year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, her title 
by descent was also asserted by an act of parliament. 

Upon the death of Queen ElizubeUi in 1603, without 
issue, there was a failure of issue of Ileitry the Eighth. 
You will now see why I have been very particular in my 
account of the children of Ilonry the Seventh. As nil the 
sons of that king, except Henry the Eighth, hud died 
without issue, and as Margaret, the eldest of his surviving 
daughters, was dead, leaving issue, it followed that, on the 
death of Henry the Eighth, the heir of the Croyrn was, 
according to the right of representation, to be found among 
her descendants. She was the wife of King James the 
Fourth of Scotland, by whom she was the mother of King 
James the Fifth. The only child of James the Fifth was 
Mary Queen of Scots, whose only child was King James 
the Sixth of Scotland. James the FiAh and his daughter 
Mary being both dead at the time of the deatli of Queen 
Elizabeth, James the Sixth stood, by right of representa¬ 
tion, in the place of his great-grandmother Margaret, and 
inherited the Crown of England. 

This king, who in England is called James the First, had 
two sons, Henry and Charles. Henry, the eldest, died 
without issue during his father’s life. Upon the death of 
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James in 1626, his only surviving son, Charles, succeeded 
him. 

The first Charles had three sons, Charles, James and 
Henry. At his death in 1648, his eldest son became by 
descent king, by the litli! of Charles the Second, though 
excluded from the regal power until the restoiation in the 
year 1660. 

Upon the death of Charles the Second in 1684, his only 
surviving brother became king by the title of James the 
Second. 

By his first wife, James the Second had two daughters, 
Mary and Anne. By his second wife, he had one son, 
James, the father of Charles, Edward and Henry. 

At the time of the revolution in 1688, the convention 
having, uHcr the flight of James, declared the throne 
vacant, and having placed on it William and Mary, the 
succession to the Crown was settled, in derogation of the 
claims of the son of James and his descendants, and, 
therefore, contrary to tlie common law of descent, wliich, 
but for the tyranny and flight of James, and the conse¬ 
quent revolution, ought after Ins dcatli to have prevailed. 
Thus tlie Crown was limited by act of parliament to 
William Prince of Orange and liis wife Mary, William 
being a nepliew, and Mary being the eldest daughter, of 
James, during; their lives and the life of the survivor ; 
and after the death of the survivor, to the heirs of the ' 
body of Mary ; and for default of such issue, to Anne, 
the other daughter of James, and the heirs of her body; 
and for default of such issue, to the heirs of the body of 
William. 

Mary having died without issue, and William having 
survived her, and there being no hopes of his leaving issue, 
and Anne's son, the Duke of Gloucester, being dead with¬ 
out issue, and there being no hoges of Anne leaving other 
issue, a further settlement of the Crown was, late in the 
reign of William the Third, made by an act of parlia- 
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ment (a). Tins statute^ called the Act of Settlement^ limited 
the Crown in the events of the death of William without 
issue, and the death of Anne without issue, to the Princess 
Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Pro¬ 
testants. This princess, the youngest daughter of Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of James the First, was 
the nearest Protestant of the blood royal after William and 
Anne. The settlemeiH of the Crown upon her was, in 
derogation of what might otherwise have been the rights 
of the son of James the Second, and of many descendants 
of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, whose claims, but for the 
Act of Settlement, might have been preferable to those of 
the Princess Sophia and her descendants. The wisdom of 
the statesmen to whom this country owes this last limitation 
of the monarchy has been proved by the result, the long- 
continued freedom and prosperity of the kingdom» 

(a) 3c Id William III. choptcr2. 


c2 
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1. Crown Descent. , I 4. Q^een Victoria* 

2. Princess Sophia of Hanover. 6. Heir Presumptive. 

3. Peprescfitation. 0. Heir Apparent, 

by reason of nu act of parliament, we started with 
Henry the Seventh, as the root of the pedigree by means 
of which the descent of the Crown was to be traced, so, by 
rcasoti of another act of parliament, the Act of Settlement 
mentioned in the last lecture, \vc must now substitute for 
Henry, the Princess Sophia, as the root of the royal 
pcdiiirce. 

William and his successor Queen Anne both died without 
issue. Sophia died during the hfe of Anne, leaving a son 
George, Elector of Hanover, who, on the death of Anne in 
1714, became King of Ungland. 

Upon the death of the til's! George in 1727, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his only son George the Second. 

We now come to another instance of the right of repre¬ 
sentation taking effect. George the Second had two sons, 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and William Duke of Cum¬ 
berland. ^ Frederick had four sons, and died during the life 
of his father George the Second; upon whose death in 
17t)0, the eldest of Frederick’s sons stood by right of to 
presentation in his place, and became king by the title of 
George the Third. 

King George the Third had many children; and dying 
in 1820, was succeeded by the eldest of his sons, George 
the Fourth. 

The only child of George the Fourth, the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, died without issue during his life, 
indeed before his accession to the throne. Frederick 
Duke of York, the second son of (Seorge the Third, having 
died without issue during the life of George the Fourth, 
the latter was succeeded in 1830 by the Duke of Clarence, 
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the third son of George the Third, by the title of William 
the Fourth. 

Upon the death of William the Fourth, without issue, in 
1837, occurred an instance of the right of representation 
taking effect in the person of a female prjg^ess in pre¬ 
ference to a male nearer in blood to the deceased sovereign. 
William's heir was our present sovereign Lady Queen Vic- 
toria, the only child of Edward Duke of Kent, the fourth 
son of George the Third, in preference to her unctc, Ernest 
Duke of Cumberland, who was the fifth son of George the 
Third, and who succeeded to the llironc of Hanover, from 
tlie succession to which females are excluded. 

Of the several children of Queen Vi( toria, the first-born 
was a daughter, Victoria, the Princess Royal, now married 
to the Prince Frederick William of Prussia. The second 
born was a sun, Albert, now Prince of Wales. These 
circumstances make this a convenient place to bring to * 
your notice the distinction between an heir presumptive 
and an heir apparent. It is a maxim, Nemo est h(crcs 
viventis. At any time during a person's life, tlie person 
who, in the case of his death at that time would be his heir, 
is properly termed either bis heir presumptive or his heir 
apparent. Now an heir presumptive is a person who, if 
another person were to die at this time, would be his heir; 
but who may possibly be deprived of his chance of inherit- 
ing by the birth of a third person. Thus, if John’s father 
is dead, and if John has no child and has a brother Thomas, 
John’s heir presumptive is Thomas, who may, by the birth 
of a child of John, be deprived of his chance of the in¬ 
heritance. In like manner John’s father, if living, would 
have been his heir presumptive, by reason of the Statute of 
1834, making a person's lineal ancestor capable of being 
his heir. So if John has a daughter Mary, and no sons, 
his heir presumptive is Mary, who may, by the birth of 
a son, lose her chance of the inheritance. An heir ap¬ 
parent 19 a person who, if another person were to die at 
this time, would be his heir, and who cannot, by the birth 
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of another^ be deprived of his chance of the inheritance. 
Thus it iS| that a person’s only or eldest son is his heir 
apparent. Also, by representation, a person’s heir ap- 
parent may be an only or eldest son of his deceased only 
or eldest sor^ 

Frederick Prince of Wales was the eldest son and heir 
apparent of George the Second. When Frederick died 
his eldest son George, afterwards George the Third, 
became, by representation, the heir apparent of George 
the Second. 

Before the birth of Albert Prince of Wales, his sister 
Victoria, the Princess Royal, was the heir presumptive of 
Queen Victoria. She ceased to be tlie heir presumptive on 
the birth of an heir apparent in the person of her brother. 

The case in which a female can be an heir apparent is 
that of a daughter of an only or eldest son dying without 
sons, or any issue of any sons, during the life of his father. 
In this case the daughter stands, by representation, in her 
father’s place, and is the heir apparent of her grandfather. 
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1. Peeragei. Peicent, 

2. I2alf> Blood. 

8. Peerages. Co^Htireut$. 

4. Abeyance, 

5. Peerages by Ttyturt. 


I d« BiMhcpM. ^ • 

I 7. Offiet of Honour. 

8 . Co^Heiri of an Advoioson, 

9. Partition, 

10 . Judgt^made Law, 


Even before the Statute of 1834, in the descent of a 
peerage, a kinsman of the half-blood was not excluded 
from the inheritance. Thus, if a peer dies, leaving a son 
and daughter by a first wife and a sou by another wife, and 
if the eldest son having inherited the peerage dies without 
issue, his brother of the half-blood, and not his sister of 
the whole blood, inherits the peerage quite irresp^ively 
of the Statute of 1834. As regards half-blood, that sta*. 
tute altered the laws of inheritance only with reference to 
inheritable property, and not with respect to inheritable 
dignities. • 

Most peerages are created by patents; and the usual 
practice has for a long time been so to word a patent as to 
limit the dignity to the person made a peer and the heirs 
male of his body; thus excluding females fron/the sue* 
cession. There are, however, some ancient peerages ori¬ 
ginating in writs of summons, or perhaps existing by pre« 
scription, not thus limited ; the descent to which is according 
to the common law of inheritance, not excluding females. 
But this law is modified to meet the difficulty that a peerage 
is not divisible like an ordinary inheritance. In the case 
of the Crown we have seen tliat tlie same difficulty is met 
by preferring the eldest of several sisters. But if a peer, 
whose dignity is not limited to male heirs, dies, leaving 
several females his co-heirs, the peerage does not devolve 
upon either: it remains in abeyance until the abeyance is 
determined by the Sovereign m favour of one of the co¬ 
heirs, or of some person who, afler her death, stands in her 
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place by representation, or until the abeyance determines 
by the death and failure of issue of all the co-heirs but one, 
upon whom or whose heir the dignity then devolves. An 
instance of the determination of an abeyance of a peerage 
is that of. the barony of Canioys, which fell into abeyance 
by the death of the second buron early in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, leaving his sisters his co-heirs. In the 
year 1839, after the lapse of more than 400 years, Queen 
Victoria determined the abeyance in favour of Thomas 
Stonor, the representative of the eldest of tlie co-heirs. 
Another instance is that of the i>arony of De la Zouche. 
Soon tifler the death of Cecil Lord De la Zouchc, in 182B, 
leaving no son, and leaving two daughters, the Crown 
determined, in favour of his eldest daughter, the abeyance 
of his peerage. 

I y^ve S|)okcn of these ancient peerages which descend 
accoroing to the course of the common law as originating 
in writs of summons. The nteaning of this is, that if, 
without a patent creating a peerage, a man is summoned 
to parliament as a peer, the writ of sniiMiions is proof that 
the pet’son summoned is entitled to a peerage, wliich for 
want of a patent regninting its descent, descends according 
to the course of the common law. 

But besides these inheritable jieerages there arc others, 
the existence of which are, I think, also properly proved by 
means of ancient writs of summons. 1 mean peerages by 
tenure, peerages to winch the owners of certain landed estates 
are entitled by reason of their tenure of those estates. Of 
these dignities there are but few instances. The Duke of 
NoiTolk possesses one, the Earldom of Arundel, as the 
owner of Arundel Castle. A claim of Sir Maurice Berkeley 
to be Baron de Berkeley by tenure, he being the owner of 
Berkeley Castle, has been referred by the Crown to the 
House of Lords, and is now pending there. There appears 
to be strong ground for believing •that writs of summons 
addressed in ancient times to Barons de Berkeley, being 
owners of Berkeley Castle, were sent to them by reason of 
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their tenure of that castle, for in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, the castle was granted by its then owner to that 
king and the heirs male of his body, the last of whom was 
Edward the Sixth; and it appears that during the time the 
castle was thus the property of the Crown, tlie then repre¬ 
sentatives of the Berkeley family were not summoned to 
parliament, though before and after that period the owners 
of the castle were so summoned as Barons de Berkeley. 

A peerage of this sort cannot be properly spoken of as 
itself an inheritable dignity. It is an appendage to certain 
estates, as the patronage of a church, or, to use a more 
homely illustration, a right to turn cattle to feed on a 
common may be. With the est^Ue it may descend from 
ancestor to heir, or be made the subject of a family settle¬ 
ment, or puss from buyer to seller, and so frequently 
change hands. There is believed to be now an unwilling¬ 
ness to recognize a peerage, which might in these com-* 
mcrciul, as distinguished from feudal, times, be bought or 
sold like any ordinary property, or possibly be made subject 
to pecuniary incumbrances; but it cannot be supposed that 
feelings of this sort can have any effect when judicial con¬ 
sideration is given to the strong proofs adduced in support 
of Sir Maurice Berkeley’s claim. 

Coke, Blackstone and other writers refer the title of the 
bishops to be summoned to parliament to their tenure of 
certain ancient baronies belonging to their sees. This can 
hardly be correct as to the bishops whose sees were created 
by King Henry the Eighth, those of Oxford, Peterborough, 
Gloucester and Bristol, and certainly not as to the recently- 
created sees of Manchester and Ripon. Chief Justice 
Hale denied this origin of the right of the bishops to be 
members of the House of Lords, and referred it to ancient 
usage only. The point has been a subject of controversy. 
Certain it is that by an ancient usage, being, like other 
ancient usages, a part of the common law, the bishops are 
lords of parliament, whether this usage did or did not 
originate in the tenure by some of them of ancient baronies. 
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Not ad in the case of a peerage, nor as in the case of the 
Crown, if a man dies possessed of an inheritable office of 
honour, leaving several daughters his co-heirs, the husband 
of the eldest executes the office, and, if she is not married, 
it must be executed by a^deputy (^)» The instance given 
hy Coke of office of honour is Chat of High Constable of 
England. The office of Earl Marshal of England is, you 
know, one of the hereditary possessions of the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

If the co-heirg of an advowson, the right of patronage 
of an ecclesiastical benehce, cannot agree to present together, 
as the right is not divisible, they present in turns, the 
eldest taking the first turn, and the others taking their 
turns in the order of their births. The right of the elder 
of several parceners to her turn may descend with her 
share .to her representative r but it is an unsettled point 
whether she can, with her share, transfer to another her 
tuin(2f). 

Estates inherited by parceners.nre sometimes divided by 
commissioners. When the shares into ivhich the lands are 
to be divided are arranged by the commissioners, the 
eldest sister has not a right to choose her share. If the 
commissioners cannot agree as to the allotment of the 
shares, they may be reduced to the necessity of drawing 
lots. In a suit for the partition of an estate devised by 
a testator to his two daughters who were his only children, 
commissioners appointed by the Court of Chancery, having 
divided the estates into two shares, made a return that they 
could not agree as to which share should be allotted to 
either sister. The difficulty appeared to be, that each sister 
wished to have the share of which the chief mansion-house 
on the estate formed a part. In a judgment given by 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley (c), sending back to the com* 

(d) Coke upon Littktoo, 165 a. ^ 

(5) Hargrave’s Note to Coke upon Littleton, 106 b, Note 2. 

(e) Ckmninfi v. Canning, 28 Law Journal, New Series, Chancery, 
872^ 1864. 
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missioners their returo to be reconsidered^ and suggesting 
several points to be considered, he made the remark, that 
perhaps an elder sister might have a priority of choice, for 
though her being the elder would not give her a right 
of choice, still it was a fact which might be taken into 
consideration by the commissioners. Other points the 
Vice-Chancellor suggested for consideration were, that one 
of the sisters might have property adjoining one of the 
shares; that in the case before him the elder sister was 
married; that the husband had assumed her family name, 
and tlioy would live in the mansion-house, a more suitablo 
residence for lier than for a single lady. The commis* 
sioners upon reconsideration could not agree, and did not, 
as they might have done, draw lots. The Vice-Chancellor 
directed a new commission, directed to them, end a third 
commissioner, a Queen's counsel. The ultimutn result is 
not stated in tlie report. I know that the elder sister and 
her husband do reside in the mansion-house; and it may 
be supposed that the commissioners decided in their favour 
the point in dispute. This case is a precedent wliich may 
be of use to future commissioners for the partition of 
estates: and is rather a good instance of judicial legis¬ 
lation, especially upon the point of priority of choice. If 
future judges regard it as law, they may be ainbnable to 
Blackstone's censure, that they argue from particulars to 
generals. 

The authority 1 have just been considering applies only 
to the modern practice of making partitions by the autho¬ 
rity of the Court of Chancery. Of the five modes of par¬ 
tition specified by Littleton, commehted upon by Coke, 
and explained by Black stone, four resolve themselves into 
partitions by the agreement of the parties. According to 
the first, the sisters simply agree as to the division of the 
lands, and the share which each is to take. According to 
the second, the sisters cAoose a friend, who divides the land 
into equal shares, and each sister makes her choice, begin¬ 
ning with the eldest. According to the third, the eldest 
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sister divides the lands, and each sister makes her choice, 
beginning with the second, the share last \eft being taken 
by the eldest According to the fourth, the lands being 
divided either by agreement, or by a friend, or by the 
eldest sister, all the sisteiys drew lots for the shares. The 
fifth, and the only compulsory mode of partition provided 
by the common law, was the execution of a writ of parti¬ 
tion sued out by one of the parceners and directed to the 
sheriff, who, with the assistance of a jury, divided the lands 
into shares. In this case, as in the case of a commission 
from the Court of Chancery, the eldest sister had not a 
right of choice; but the sheriff assigned to each sister the 
share he thought right (u)* This writ of partition, which 
had become a very unusual proceeding, is one of many 
common law remedies abolished by an act of parliament in 
1834 (b). 

(a) Littleton, section 249; Coke upon Littleton, 108 a. 

(b) Statute 3 & 4 Willium IV., chapter 27, section 30. 
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]« IxtcaX Cust&m$, 

2 . GavelAirid, 

3. Sorougk KnglUh^ 

4 . Local Cuitom. Proof. 

5. Gavelkind and Borough 

Bngliith, Proof. 

6 . Gavelkind in Kent. 


7. XHsgaveUed £$tate$. 

8/ Gavelkind. Co^Htire of an 
Adooweon. 

9. Borough ^ E7igH$hf apph/ing 
to Lineal Vcicent, 

10. Borough * Engluh, applying 
to CoUaieral Descent. 


We are now arrived at u point at which we may with 
great propriety proceed to the coiiaideration of cuatoms 
which are not part of the general law of the land, but pre* 
vail only in particular districts or places, and are therefore 
called local customs. Within those districts they are a 
part of the law because they have always been there ob¬ 
served. The best known of these local customs are those 
of gavetttind and borough-English : both exceptions to the 
common law rule of inheritance, that when a man dies 
leaving two or more*sons, the eldest son is his heir. 

By the custom of gavelkind, which prevails in Kent and 

in some other parts of England, lands descend to all the 

% 

sons instead of the eldest only. 

By the custom of borough-English, which prevails in 
certain ancient boroughs, lands descend to the youngest 
son only of an owner who dies leaving more sons than one. 
One of these boroughs is Ledbury, in Herefordshire; ano¬ 
ther is Gloucester, which became a city when made by 
Henry the Eighth the see of a bishop, without losing its 
character of an ancient borough. 

In Montesquieu^s Spirit of Laws you will find this chap¬ 
ter (a):—** Father Du Halde says, that among the Tartars 
** the youngest of the males is always the heir, by reason 
** that as soon as the elder brothers are capable of leading 
a pastoral life, they leave the house with a certain number 
of cattle given them by their father, and build a new 

(a) Montesqoieu, Book 1$, Chapter 21. 
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“ habitation. The last of the males who continues at home 
‘‘ with the father is then his natural heir. 

1 have heard that a like custom was also observed in 
some small districts of England; and we find it still in 
Brittany, the Duchy of llohan, where it obtains with 
regard to ignoble tenures. This is doubtless a pastoral 
law, conveyed thither by some of the people of Britain, 
or established by some German nation. By C^sar and 
Tacitus we are informed that the latter cultivated but 
little land.'* 

It may he suggested that tlie custom of borough-Eng¬ 
lish had an origin similar to that attributed by Montesquieu 
to the custom of the Tartars in favour of youngest sons. 
It is probable that ancbrntly the owners of dwelling-houses 
in boroughs were tradesmen, burgesses who lived in them. 
As the sons of a burgess grew up to manhood, they were, 
in turns, set up by their father, with capital in trade for 
themselves; the youngest remained at home to iftsist his 
parents, and continued after his father’s death in possession 
of the house in which he had lived. ’ 

Between the genera) customs which constitute the common 
taw and local customs, there is an essential distinction. 

4 

Kverybocly knows, or is supposed to know, what the law of 
the land'ts upon every possible point. In no case is any 
person allowed to plead ignorance of the law; but when¬ 
ever any person relies in a court of justice on a merely local 
custom, he is bound to prove by evidence the existence of 
the custom and its application to the subject in question. 
For instance, suppose it to be a custom of a particular 
place that a widow shall have for her life the whole or 
one-half of her husband’s lands for her dower, instead of 
one-third according to the common law. In such a case 
no one, not even any court of justice, is expected to know 
either that such a local custom exists, or that any particular 
lands in question are so situate as to be affected by it. 
These are points which it would be for a widow claiming 
for her dower more than a third of her husband’s lands to 
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establish by eFidence, in the same way as any other matter 
of fact upon which a party relies ought to be established: 
for instance^ a gift or a loan, or a contract or a breach of a 
contract. 

With reference, however, to*gavelkind and borough-¬ 
English, the law requiring proof of the existence of a 
custom and of its application is thus qualified: those 
customs arc so notorious and so much more general than 
any other local custom, that every person and every court 
is bound without evidence to know of their existence; or, 
to use more technical language, to take notice (notitiam) of 
them, When, therefore, a person relies upon either of 
these two customs, what he has to prove by evidence is, 
not the existence of the custom, but that the land in ques¬ 
tion is so situate as to be affected by it. 

All lands in Kent are presumptively subject to the 
custom of gavelkind. Put many estates in that county 
have, at the instance of the owners of them, been disgaveiled, 
by acts of parliament, and so made subject to the ordinary 
law of primogenitut'e. Any person alleging any land in 
Kent to be exempt from the custom of gavelkind must 
identify it as an estate, or part of an estate thus disgavelled. 
He then establishes an exception to an exception. 

From a remark made by Coke, it would seem, that the 
custom of gavelkind properly applies to lineal descent only 
and not to collateral descent; for Littleton saying that in 
gavelkind the sons (6ts males is his barbarous law-French 
phrase for sons) inherit, Coke adds: “ And this is the 
general custom extending to sons; but yet by custom, 
when one brother dieth without Usue, all the other 
brethren may inherit’^ (a). I apprehend that if in any 
case it were alleged that the gavelkind custom, us observed 
in a particular district, extends to collateral descents, it 
would be for the person making the assertion to prove, 
affirmatively, its truth. ^ However this may be, it appears 


(a) Coke upon Littleton, 140 s. 
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that the extension of gavelkiod to collaieial descents pre* 
vails universally in Kent (a). 

As in the case of women^ parceners^ so in the case of 
gavelkind co-heirs of an advowson, the co-heirs, if they 
cannot agree to present "together, present in turns, the 
eldest taking the first turn ; but it seems an unsettled point 
whether the eldest can transfer his first turn to another (&). 

Properly, the custom of borough-English regulates only 
lineal descents. If an owner of borough-English lands 
dies without children, leaving two or more brothers, the 
eldest of the brothers inherits alone according to the gene¬ 
ral law, unless the peculiar custom of the particular place, 
superadded to the borough-English custom, gives a pre¬ 
ference to the youngest brother. Any youngest brother 
relying on such a ]>eculiar extension of the custom would 
be bound to prove it afKrmatively. So also would it be in 
the case of several more remote collateral kinsmen being 
the next in succession. « 

At Gloucester tlic custom docs not extend to collateral 
descents, so that, in the case of brothers or other more 
distant kinsmen of a person deceased being the next in 
succession, the eldest would be heir according to the com¬ 
mon law. 

(a) Hargrave's note to Coke upon LitUcton, 140 b, note 1 ^ Har¬ 
grave refere to Robiasoo on Gavelkind, 02. 

(2») Hargrave's note to Coke upon Littleton, 106 b, note 2. 
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]. Copyhold. 6^. ViUenagt* 

2. CuMtomary Trtthold. 6. Slavtry* 

3. Ancieni Demesne. 7. Personal Freedom. 

4. Customs progressive. 8. PoUiiccl Liberty. 

Tiis most common local customs are the various cus** 
toms of different manors in respect of copyhold lands* 
The essential> the practical difference between freehold 
tenure and copyhold tenure may, with sufficient accuracyi 
be thus stated. In the present state of the law the ordi¬ 
nary evidence of the title to freehold lands are title deeds 
made upon sales, mortgages and settlements, and re* 
maining in the possession of the successive owners. Copy¬ 
hold lands are transferred by a formal surrender, made by • 
the owner, into the bands of the lord of the manor of which 
they are part, and a formal grant by the lord to the person 
to whom the intention is to transfer them. Transactions of 
this sort are recorded in the rolls or records of the manor; 
and copies of these rolls, authenticated by the steward of 
the manor, are the proper evidences of the title to any 
copyhold lands. The lands are usually said, in tlie rolls, 
to be holden by copy of court roll at the will of the lord 
^according to the custom of the manor. There are some 
instances of lands holden by a tenure of the nature of 
copyhold, but called customary freehold, by reason of the 
words the will of the lord'’ being omitted from the 

rolls. * 

Of the origin of copyhold tenure in the existence in this 
country of villenage, a state of slavery to which many of 
the peasantry were, in remote times subject, I shall say but 
Utile, leaving you to read of it in Blackstone’s Commen¬ 
taries or, still better, in the coriesponding part of Stephen's 
Commentaries. This origin has been doubted by some; 
but I think not on suflScient grounds. 
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The land^ now holden by copyhold tenure are lands 
which were formerly holden by villeins, themselves the 
property of the lords of the manors, of which the lands 
were part. That villeins might be deprived of their lands 
at the pleasure of their lords was a necessary consequence 
of their servile condition; but successive lords of some 
manors having permitted villeins and their families to 
remain in possession of particular lands, usages sprung up 
and prevailed, regulating the enjoyment of the lands and 
at length controlling the wills of the lords themselves, so 
great is the force of custom. Thus is accounted for the 
present use of the phrase, at the will of the lord according 
to the custom of the manor/* In some manors copyhold 
tenure is termed base tenure. 

In some manors, now or formerly parts of the Crown 
demesnes, may he met with a tenure culled ancient de¬ 
mesne, somewhat resembling copyhold tenure. A satis¬ 
factory account of the origin of tins may be found in 
firacton, who wrote in the reign of Henry the Third. I 
direct your attention to an extract ma;le from Bracton by 
Stephen in his Chapter of Tenures. Looking at the extract, 
you will think it clear that the predecessors of our modern 
copyholders held their lands in pure villenuge (puro vil- 
lenagioL and that the predecessors of the modern tenants 
in ancient demesnes held their lands in privileged villenuge 
(villenagiD privilegiato). The services of the pure villeins, 
were uncertain. They were bound to do whatever their 
lords commanded, and might at the pleasure of their lords 
be deprived of their lands. The privileged villeins could 
not be deprived of* their lands, while they rendered certain 
fixed services. 

Ancient demesne lands are rare; and, I think, I have 
said enough of them. The only instance of them with 
which I am familiar is, that of the manor of Dymock, in 
Gloucestershire. According to 6ne of the customs of that 
manor, ancient demesne lands are, upon any change of 
tenants, conveyed to the purchaser and the heirs of his 
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body, with remainder in default of bis issue, to the lord of 
the manor. The cODTeyaDce is, as in the case of an 
ordinary freehold, by a deed, end not, as in the case of an 
ordiniiry copyhold, by surrender and admittance. It is not 
safe for an unmarried man, or a .married man not having 
healthy children, to purchase ancient demesne lands in 
Dymock, or, if he does purchase them, he ought to liave 
them conveyed to a trustee, having healthy children and 
grandchildren. 

The history, you will read in the Commentaries, of the 
disappearance of villenage, will forcibly remind you that it 
is of the nature of law which depends on custom and usage 
to be progressive, to adapt itself gradually to chanses* of 
manners and of religion, to increased prevalence of religious 
motives, to improvements in the arts of life and of com* 
merce, to successive states of higher civilization. Thus, as 
you may rend, has (he law glided, as it were, without direct* 
legislative help, from giving its sanction to villenage, serf¬ 
dom, slavery, from a system, according to which men were 
the property of meiyinto a system which prohibits slavery 
in all its forms. 

In England, now, according to the cherished usage and 
custom of the people, every man is a free man. It is not a 
metaphor, it is strictly true, that a slave cannot ti\?ad the 
soil of England. A slave who lands here becomes, at the 
, very moment, a free man. 

Montesquieu spoke of the English as the one nation in 
the world that had, for the direct end of its constitution, 
political liberty. It is difficult, if possible, to separate the 
ideas of political liberty and personal freedom. To me it 
seems, that personal freedom is something greater than 
political liberty, and, in the instance of England, at least, 
contains it; and I think it an improvement on Montesquieu's 
idea, to assert that the chief direct end of the common law 
of England is to maintaiA every man in the enjoyment of 
personal freedom. To each of us this blessing is preserved 
by the very restraints to which our own laws make us all 

D 2 
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subjectt eervi sumus legibus ut possimus esse tiberi. That 
they are our laws, our own usages amended by ourselves, 
is a feature of our political liberty. Personal freedom and 
political liberty, by their mutual reaction, strengthen each 
other. « 

From this flight, which I am sure does not surprise you, 
I must descend to a not very attractive technicality—copy* 
hold tenure. 
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I. Copyhold Customs. p. Copyhold. Primoye7iiture 

S. Copyhold Customt like the among Females, 

Cue turn of BoroHgh^Entjliih, 

An itnportant difference between freehold and copyhold 
tenure is this. The laws which relate to freehold lands are^ 
of course, except when qualified by some local custom, as 
in the case of gavelkind or borough Knglish, parts of the 
general common law of the lund. The rules applicable to 
any particular copyhold landl are usually the customs of 
the manor of which they arc part. These customs of 
different manors arc infinitely various; some of them very 
strange. It is probable, that the wills, the actual wishes 
and intentions, sometimes the whims, of the lords of 
manors, had some influence in the rise and formation of 
the customs which now regulate the possession, the rents, 
fines and services (br, and the descent and transfer of, 
lands stilt nominally holdon at the will of the present lords, 
but in reality possessed independently of their will. 

There arc instances of its being the custom of a manor, 
that when a copyhold tenant dies, leaving two or mbre sons, 
the youngest son inherits the copyhold tenement. There 
arc also instances of its being the custom of a manor, that 
if a copyliold tenant dies, not leaving sons, but leaving two 
or more daughters, the eldest daughter only inherits the 
copyhold tenement. These remarkable instances of a dis¬ 
regard of primogeniture among males* and of a regard to 
primogeniture among females, conflict greatly with the 
spirit of the common law. 

The extract from Montesquieu, introduced into my 
remarks on borough-l^uglish, may throw some light on this 
part of our subject. S|feaking of the descent of land to 
the youngest son of a deceased owner, he says: I 

have heard that a like custom was also observed in some 
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districts of England ; and we Bnd it still in Brittany, 
the duchy of Rohan, where it obtains with regard to 
ignoble tenure.*^ 

In England, copyhold lands are sometimes spoken of as 
being of base tenure. T-hey are tlms distinguished from 
freehold lands* Now, in feudal times, primogeniture was 
of the essence of the nobler tenure, freehold. It was a 
matter of public concern that, upon the death of the owner 
of lands, they should fall into the possession of the eldest 
of his sons, as being, probably the most matured in per¬ 
sonal strength and character, and the most experienced in 
affairs and in arms* In the case of a small tenement in a 
borough, possessed by a trd^er, these reasons had so little 
application, that the convenience of the family of the de¬ 
ceased owner prevailed. Much less could these reasons 
apply to the case of lands holdeii by villeins or serfs, and 
the wills of the lords of some manors may well be sup¬ 
posed to have preferred the youngest and weakest of the 
sons of a deceased villein, to take his lands and remain in 
his dwelling, in preference to his brothers, stronger and 
better able to shift for themselves. The many instances of 
customs prescribing the descent of copyholds to youngest 
SODS perhaps be thus accounted for. 
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1. Copyhold, General Law, 6, Fines, 

2. 7\mber. (J. Enfnmchuetnent, 

3. MineraU. 7. Judge^made Law, 

4. Buildings, 

Op copyhold tenure there are many instances in all parts 
of England. It is a tenure recognized by the general 
common law^ which provides some general rules applicable 
to it; those, for instance, which preserve to the lord of the 
manor, as the owner of the freehold, his property iA the 
timber and mineral^ and prohibit waste of buildings by a 
copyhold tenant, alW those which regulate the fines and 
other payments (o which the lord is entitled on changes of 
tenants by dcatli or alienation. When lands are shown- 
to be of copyhold tenure, a court of justice applies to them 
such parts of the general law as are applicable to that 
tenure; and any person relying on any alleged peculiar 
custom of a manor in respect of its copyholds is bound 
to prove the existence and application of the alleged 
custom. 

By the common law, the timber and minerals, part of a 
copyhold tenement, are the property of the lord of the 
manor; but he has no right to cut the timber or dig the 
minerals, unless there is a special custom of the manor, 
enabling him to do so- In the absence of such a custom, 
unless the lord can by purchase or otherwise obtain the 
tenant^s consent to timber being felled, it may, as the 
tenant has no right, in the absence of a special custom in 
his favour, to cut it, except for the purpose of repairs, remain 
on the tenement until it goes to decay. In like manner the 
lord has no right to work for minerals without a special 
custom enabling him to do so. In the absence of a 
custom giving the lord or the tenant a right to dig mine¬ 
rals, they may remain unworked until made the subject of 
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an arrangecnent between the lord and the copyholder. By 
the custom of the manor of Franfield^ in Sussex^ every 

tenant may fell timber on his copyhold for his own use, 
** and dig for minerals'* (a). 

The hnes payable to locds of manors upon the admittance 
of new tenants, in consequence of deaths or on the occasion 
of alienations, are the subject of an important rule of the 
common law. In some manors there are customs fixing 
these fines, which are then termed fines certain. Accord¬ 
ing to the customs of other manors the fines are assessed 
by the lords at their wills, and they are then termed fines 
arbitrary. But here steps in the common law and says, 
these arbitrary fines must be reasonable, and declares, that 
to be reasonable they must not in a|^ case exceed two 
years* improved value of the land. Ic^ judgment of Lord 
Loughborough, printed in Douglas's ReperU(&) in a note, 
the history of this rule is traced. It does not appear why 
two years* value is fixed on as the maximum <5f a reasonable 
tine. The rule appears to be a valuable piece of gradually 
established Judge-made law, an arbitrary restriction on 
the exercise of an otherwise arbitrary power. 

I think it needless to say anything of the modern acts of 
parliament relating to the enri*anchisement of copyholds 
and thdir conversion into freeholds, inasmuch as the 
enfranchisement provided for is not, like the commutation 
of tithes, compulsory. The acts facilitate, regulate and 
give effect to voluntary enfranchisements agreed on by the 
parties interested, and the commutation of rights in respect 
of copyhold lands. Facilities are thus given for getting 
rid of the difBcultieS I just now referred to, with reference 
to timber and minerals. 

(o) Watkins on Copyholds, iJ. 493. 

(^) Douglas, 794. 
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]. Copyholdi of IrAeritanct, 
Descent according to Com^ 
mon Law, 

2. Copyhold Cuttom^ lihe 6'a- 
velhind, 

9. Copyhold Custotny like Bo* 
Toug li - Englieh. 

4. Copyhold Descent to youngs I 
at Daughter. ^ 


5. jOopyhold Descent to youngest 

of collateral Kinsmen. 

6. Copyhold Primogeniture 

among PerTtales, 

7. Copyhold Exception of 

malcsfrom Descent, 

6. Other Copyhold Customs of 
Descent, 


The dctaiU I have in the last Lecture given of the law 
of copyholds may seem inconsistent with the very elemen* 
tary ehnracter of other parts of these Lectures : but I have 
found it impossible^ consistently with my present plan, to 
omit them. Tliey serve so greatly to illustrate the force 
attributed in England to customs and usages, whether 
general or exceptional. 

With the same view I have selected from a large coU 
lection of copyhold customs, printed by Watkins at the end 
of his Book on Copyholds, many of Uie customary modes of 
descent. Familiar as you are with the preceding p»arts of 
these Lectures, my reason for preferring this to any other 
class of Special customs is too obvious to need explanation. 

Looking through these instances of special customs, you 
must bear in mind that, whenever by the custom of any 
manor copyholds are inheritable, the course of descent is 
according to the general common law, unless varied by 
a special cpstom of the particular manor! You will perceive 
in each specified custom a deviation, greater or less, from 
the common law course of descent. 

A custom similar to that of gavelkind prevails in the 
manor of Highbury, in Middlesex, in favour of several 
sons of a deceased tenant. But the custom of the manor 
of Warehacn, in Dorsetshire, is still more remarkable. In 
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** render to the contrary ; and if he have no son, the 
** youngest daughter shall be heir after the same manner; 
** and if the same man have a second wife, and purchase 
lands, now (he youngest son of the second wife shall be 
heir after the same manner in that land purchased ; and 
if they have more wives, after the same manner.’^ 

If you look at the various custumals printed by Wat* 
kins, you will find customary modes of descent which I 
have not noticed in this Lecture, and also |)eculiur customs 
relating to an infiinte variety of points in connection with 
copyhold tenure. 
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1. Trial of Qutnixrma of Faety 2, Customs, TrM, 
ai distinguished from the 0. Custom of London» 

Decision of Questions ff [ 4, Trial by Certificate. 

Law. ' 

You must acquire a very clear understanding on this point: 
generally speukiiig^ when a question of fact is in dispute^ 
it is tried before a jury, and determined by their verdict; 
whereas a question of law is usually argued before a court 
of justice, and determined by the judgment of the court. 
This point may be illustrated Uuis: if parties in litigation 
are agreed as to the facts, but difler as to what the law is 
as applicable to the facts and to the matter in dispute, the 
question between them is argued before, and determined 
by, a court of justice, without the intervention of a jury. 
But according to the common law, and irrespectively of 
niany instances to the contrary, provided for by acts of 
parliament and some of which 1 shall hereafter detail, 
if a fact be in dispute, the question is determined by 
a jury. Thus if of two parties, one were to assert, and the 
other to deny, that one promised to pay the other a'^er^ain 
sum of money, a jury would be the proper tribunal to try 
, whether such a promise was made. But if the fact of the 
promise having been made, and the circumstances under 
which it was made were admitted by both parties, and if 
the only question were, whether, under the circumstances, 
the promise is legally binding, ibis would be a point of law, 
to be decided by the judgment of a court, and not by a jury. 
There will be many occasions for saying a great deal on this 
subject, and on the subject of exceptions from the general 
rule; that questions of fact are to be submitted to a jury; 
questions of law to a eourt; some exceptions having 
reference to the subjects of the questions in dispute, and 
some having reference to the tribunals before which the 
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questions arise. For the present purpose it is enough to sny 
that the existence of a local custom and its application ere 
generally as much a matter of fact to be tried by a jury as 
the making of a promise or the commission of a crime. 

To this there is one I'^markable exception. The city of 
London has several peculiar customs. If a party in liti¬ 
gation disputes the existence of an alleged custom of the 
city» this^ though a question of fact, is not tried by a jury. 
It is sufficient for the recorder of London to appear in 
court and certify in the names of the mayor and aldermen 
what the custom of the city is upon the point in question. 
His certificate is held to be so conclusive, that ever after, 
even in litigations between other parties, the court to which 
it is given takes notice (notitiam) of the certified customs. 
An instance of this being done occurred in the year 185f{, 
in the Court of Chancery (a). 

In a case in which the corporation is interested, the 
custom cannot be thus certified, but the question is tried 
by a jury. A City Court takes notice of the customs 
of the City without proof (i). « 

Other cases in which a question can be tried by certifi* 
cate are detailed by Blackstone and other writers. Many 
of these exceptions to the general law are obsolete, and 
some afe too technical or too rare in practice to be subjects 
suitable for these Lectures. 

(a) eo Law Joitrnal, New Series, Clmncery, 14S, 1857. It wiJ) be 
observf'd, that wlion 1 refer to modem cases my references are chiefly 
to the Law Journal Reports. My reason for preferring them to what 
are considered the more regular reports is, that the Law Journal is 
usually the more readily accessible to students resident in the country, 
and equally to those resident in lx>Ddon. 

(b) Douglas, 380. 
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}, Usagei of Mtrohanit^ &. Accommodation BUU, 

2. Bight of Action. and Abute of Lawn- 

d. BilU of Exchange. 7. Utnty. 

4. Iyraft$ on BartUern. 

You must be carePul to understand the difierence between 
local customs^ and certain usages which have been es* 
tablished and observed among certain classes of persons^ 
and which have been, as it were, imperceptibly adopted 
into, and are now part of, the common law of the land, 
even with reference to persons not of those classes, when 
engaged in transactions to which such usages relate. You 
already understand that a local custom is, within the district 
in which it is observed, regarded ns a part of the law; to 
speak with precision, it is a local law. A usage such ns I am 
now to speak of prevails throughout England, in the same 
way as if it were one of the general immemorial customs and 
usages which form the common law* But that this may 
be understood an example is requisite. To make clear 
the example I have selected, it must be premised that, by 
the common law, a right of action, that is, a } igh< which 
cannot be enforced except by legal proceedings, cannot be 
transferred from one person to another* Thus, if John 
owes Thomas a sum of money, Thomas, by the common 
law, cannot by sale, or in any other manner, transfer the 
debt to William ; that is, he cannot make William, instead 
of himself, John’s creditor. But, by tihe usage of iner* 
chants, which has so far prevailed as to have been imper¬ 
ceptibly adopted as a part of the common law, there are 
means by which a right of action, a debt of a particular 
sort, may be and often is transferred. Now we come to 
the example: an endorseJi.ent of a bill of exchange. In its 
ordinary form, a bill of exchange is a writing by which the' 
person who signs it, and who is called the drawer, requests 
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the person to whom U is directed^ and who may be called 
the drawee, to pay to a third person named in the bill or 
his order a certain sum of money at a certain time. In 
modern times, it is very usual not to name a third person 
as payee, but to make thp bill payable to the drawer or his 
order, in this form : Pay mySelf, or order. The same person 
is then, in eOect, both drawer and payee. If upon this 
document bein;i presented to the drawee, he accepts it by 
writing his name across it, he is then called the acceptor; 
and is, by the very act of acceptance, a debtor to the payee. 
This debt, provided the words ‘^or order ’ are used in the bill, 
the payee can eBectually transfer to any person by endorsing 
the bill, that is, by writing his name on the back of it. 
By the indorsement, the debt, a right of action, is effectually 
transferred to any person to whom the bill is delivered, 
who also may by delivery, with or without endorsement, 
transfer it to another : and so the right of action may pass, 
contrary, or by way of exception, to the general law, from 
one person to another, without limit as to the number of 
persons who may thus in succession bo entitled to it. If 
the words or ordei” are omitted, the bill is said to be not 
negotiable, and it cannot be transferred by indorsement or 
otherwise. 

If, (&r the word order, the word bearer is substituted, the 
bill may then pass from hand to hand without indorse* 
ment, and with the bill passes the right to receive the 
money. A bill thus payable to bearer is said to be nego* 
liable by delivery. Of this sort of bill of exchange is a 
common cheque or draft on a banker, which is almost always 
made payable to a •person named “or bearer.” No future 
time being named for payment, it is, to use the appropriate 
mercantile expressions, payable on demand or at sight, and 
need not, like a bill payable at a future time, be presented 
for acceptance. Its first presentment is for payment. 

There are instances of bills af exchange being made 
expressly payable on demand or at sight. These words 
speak for themselves; the bill is payable on presentment. 
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When a bill of exchange, payable to a person named or 
order, has once been indoi'sed by him generally, that is, by 
merely writing his name on the back of it without naming 
any indorsee, it becomes negotiable by delivery without 
any future indorsement, and the money is payable to the 
person who at the end of the period named in the bill is 
the possessor of it. Though, in an indorsement, an indorsee 
be named, the bill nevertheless becomes negotiable by 
delivery without any further indorsement. To deprive a 
bill of its negotiable character an indorsement must be in 
one of these forms: “ Pay A. B. only“ Pay A. B. and 
no one else,” or in some equivalent form. 

Of the great utility of bills of exchange to ]wsons 
engaged in manufactures and in commerce, facilitating, as 
they do, remittances of money and payments of the prices 
of mcrchandixe carried to distant parts, your professional 
practice will soon make you well aware. 

Sometimes, when goods arc sold upon credit, the seller 
draws on the buyer a bill, which the latter accepts for the 
price. This bill the celler indorses to his banker or a bill 
discounter, from whom he thus obtains an advance of 
money, paying him for his profit, what is called a discount, 
according to the time the bill has to run before it is due. 
The seller has, thus, in his hands, the price of his*goods, 
sooner than he could otherwise have it. This is a great 
•advantage to many traders in various ways, but especially 
to manufacturers paying large sums every week in wages. 

You will also find that bills are greatly made use of as 
securities for money borrowed, or for debts for the payment 
of which time is required. Bills of this'sort are commonly 
discounted. Blackstone speaks of bills of exchange as 
securities originally invented among merchants in different 
countries, for the more easy remittance of money, and the 
use of which has since spread itself into almost all pecu¬ 
niary transactions. • 

There are various proper uses of these securities, but in 

I. B 
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innumerable instances the facilities which they give for 
obtaining credit or advances of money are greatly abused* 
The ruin every year of hundredsi traders and others^ is 
caused or hastened by these facilities. 

Accommodation bills .are very common. The use of 
them is one of the vices of the present time. An accommo¬ 
dation bill is given, not when, as ought to be the case^ the 
acceptor is indebted to the drawer, but when both wish to 
gain a fictitious credit, and so raise money to supply the 
wants of one or both. Little traders are apt to be guilty 
of this imprudence, but also it is known that some men of 
superior rank are prone to it, even persons of high rank, 
nay members of learned professiuns. What is more to the 
purpose 1 tell you that, when 1 was in practice, circum* 
stances led me to know tliatthe practice of signing accom¬ 
modation bills prevailed, to a serious extent, among some 
mere students. 

Enormous discounts areclmig;cd for money advanced on 
accommodation bills, which good-natured persons are in¬ 
duced tu sign (lend their names this ie called) for the sup¬ 
posed benefit of their fnends in immediate want of money. 
It often happens that the money, spite of the promises of 
the person accommodated, is not paid when the bill is 
due, aifd his friend has to pay it, or {>erhaps the money 
lender permits the bill to be renewed for an increased 
amount, interest and expenses being added. The day of 
payment, or, in very many cases, of personal arrest, comes 
at last. 

Believe me, I cannot ui^e you too strongly to form 
and persist in a resolution never, whether in youth or man¬ 
hood, to be induced to sign an accommodation bill. By 
signing one, to assist a friend, you may postpone, but 
you will not make less certain, his ruin, and you will take 
a step towards your own. 

You are not to consider my^Iast remarks misplaced. 
The use and abuse of particular laws are most worthy of 
your attention. In this point of view 1 wish you to regard 
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our present subject. Custom havings with the object of 
]iromoling commerce^ sanctioned a departure from the aim-' 
pticiiy of the common law, and made it lawful to transfer, 
by certain means*, money payable by one person to another, 
it was found that this privilege could not well be confined 
to mercantile peraons or to mercantile transactions, and 
custom gradually extended it to other persons and to other 
transactions. The paper, the circulation of which is thus 
sanctioned by law, passes readily from hand to hand. 
Many large towns are infested by usurers, who for the sake 
of large profits incur great risks. You would be astonished 
if I had the means before me, at this lime, of telling you of 
the high rates of interest which, in cases in which 1 have 
presided, have been shown to have been paid by persons 
having urgent occasion for money, and procuring it on bills 
to wiiich they have induced their friends to attach their 
names. 1 have known discounts taken on such bills at 
the mte of 30/., or 40/, or 50/., or even 60/. per cent, per 
annum. 

1 had at one tinrve begun a sketch within the limits of 
probability of the progress towards ruin of two young men 
lending each other their names to accommodation bills, 
renewed from time to time. This sketch I purposed to 
insert in this lecture; but upon reflection 1 tliouglit^his not 
fin appropriate place for it. In a lecture on the law against 
► theft, it would be out of place to trace the progress of a 
tliicf from the time he begins to pilfer to the time of his 
being sentenced to penal servitude for housebreaking or 
highway robbery. 

There are few instances of persons,'who once enter on 
a course of accommodation bills, escaping ultimate ruin 
and disgrace, or, at the best, life-long embarrassments. A 
succession of usurers prey on them; and even the last of 
the succession, if he is not re)>aid the money he advances, 
regards his loss as an ordinary trade loss to be made good 
by more fortunate transactions. 

But you will say: can the legislature find no remedy for 

b2 
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these evils ? I answer: no legislature, in any age or 
country, has been able, by laws against usury or by other 
means, to protect those who need money from being plun* 
dered by unscrupulous possessors of it. 

For several reasons, one being that it was desirable that 
owners of money should be induced to lend it to prudent 
borrowers at fair discounts or interest, greater or less ac¬ 
cording to the greater or less relative demand and supply 
of money, the legislature has, by successive ennetments, 
abolished all laws against excessive usury, except in 
the case of pawnbrokers lending money on pledges. 
These changes, besides effecting their proper object, have 
unfoi^unatcly greatly facilitated the circulation of accom¬ 
modation bills, and it is believed that, if any attempts to 
restrain these mischievous securities could be expected to 
succeed, usurers would readily devise other ways equally 
eifcctual of plundering the imprudent 
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L Law Merchant. 

2. Legislation. 
d. Month. 

4. JiilU Exchange, 


5. Promuiory Notes. 

6. Sank Notes, 

7. Accommodation Note. 


Bills of exchange are said to be regulated by the cus¬ 
tom of merchants^ or, as it is sometimes called, the law 
merchant (lex mercatoria). This law consists, as respects 
this country, of such of the usages of mercantile men as 
have been adopted into our common law. 

Of these usages, those which relate to bills of exchange 
are the most conspicuous and the most in daily operation. 
They illustrate the power of usage as a species of legislation. 
This sort of legislation has obviously, and probably in a 
greater degree than more direct legislation, one great merit: 
that of having the assent of those who obey it. You see 
that I often avail myself of opportunities of impressing on 
your minds the fact that the laws of England are the work 
of the people of England, whether originating in ancient 
usage and custom, or whether being express enactments of 
a legislature representing the people and deriving its power 
from ancient usage. A more certain instance of this does not, 
I think, exist, than that of the law merchant. It has itself, 
in instances to which I may have occasions to refer, been 
amended by acts of parliament* 

The law merchant differs from the general common law 
in a curious particular, serving to sh^w how by usage an 
exceptional rule may be engrafted on a general rule, itself 
originating in usage. Thus, generally speaking, when (he 
word month is used, it means, according to the common 
law, twenty-eight days, unless the words calendar month*' 
are used ; and then ist meant, either one of the months 
designated by name in the almanack, or the time reckoned 
from and excluding a specified day of one of those months 
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to, and including the same day of the next of them. But, 
by one of the customs of merchants, adopted into the law 
of England, the word month, when used in a bill of 
exchange, means a calendar month, though the word 
cnleiidar is not used. So that, if a bill of exchange, dated 
the eighteenth of September, is payable three months after 
date, the three months expire on the eighteenth of De¬ 
cember, the end of ninety'one days, and not on the eleventh 
of December, the end of three times twenty-eight days: 
eighty-four days. The custom of merchants goes a little 
further as to the time at which a bill becomes payable. At 
the end of the stipulated time, three days, called days of 
gmce, are allowed. In the case just supposed, payment 
could not be required until the twenty-first of December, 
though the three months expired on the eighteenth. 

Bills of exchange are the subject of a very extensive 
branch of the law, comprising a variety of rules with which 
every practitioner must be familiar. In this early stage of 
your studies, I must not load your minds with this multitude 
of technical rules applying to the prosentment of bills of 
exchange for acceptance, the presentment of them for 
payment, the dishonor of them, that is, the non-acceptance 
or the non-payment of them, notices of dishonor to the 
drawers and indorseis, the responsibility of the drawers 
and indorsers consequent on dishonor, and many other 
points on which an experienced practitioner is at all times 
ready to be consulted. These rules are best learnt when 
the student has an opportunity of seeing their practical 
application. Some of them have been amended, others 
hove been introduced by acts of parliament. 

There is a security for money resembling a bill of 
exchange which I ought not to leave unnoticed: a pro¬ 
missory note, or, as it is sometimes called, a note of hand. 

By a promissory note, in its usual form, the person who 
signs it promises to pay a person earned, or order, a sum of 
money at a specified period. Notwithstanding the use of 
the words or order," or of the words or bearer," the 
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common law rule prohibiting the transfer of rights of action 
prevented the transfer of a promissory note or of the debt 
constituted by until this was altered by a statute (a) 
made in the reign of Queen Anne, beginning thus: 

** Whereas it bath been held tl^at notes in writing, signed 
by the party who makes the same, whereby such party 
promises to pay unto any other person, or his order, any 
sum of money therein mentioned, are not assignable or 
iiidorsable over within the custom of merchants to any 
other person, and that such pcison to whom the sum of 
money mentioned in such note is ptyable, cannot maintain 
an action by the custom of merchants against the person 
who first made and signed the same, and that any person 
to whom such note should be assigned, indorsed or made 
payable, could not within the said custom of merchants 
maintain any oction upon such note against the person 
who first drew and signed the same: Therefore, to Uic 
intent to encourage trade and commerce, which will be 
much advanced, if such notes shall have the same effect as 
inland bills of excljange, and shall be negotiated in like 
manner, be it enacted/’ Then follows a long enactment, 
theefi'ect of which is to make promissory notes payable to 
order or bearer, and the debts, constituted by them, trans¬ 
ferable in the same uianncr and as effectually as^ bills of 
exchange are by the custom of merchants. You will have 
remarked the reference in this statute to the custom of 
merchaAs. 

With respect to promissory notes, months are reckoned 
and days of grace are allowed as in the case of bills of ex¬ 
change. Many rules are common to both sorts of se-* 
curities. 

You are familiar with the way in which the most common 
of all promissory notes, bank notes payable to a person 
named, or bearer, pass from hand to hand as money. 

Besides the maker ^f a promissory note, the person 
who expressly promises payment, the payee may by in- 

(a) 3 & 4 Anne, chapter 9. 
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dorsement make himself responsible for the money in case 
of the dishonor of the note by the maker. Accommodation 
notes are not uncommon. In a case of this sort, of the two 
persons who lend each other their names, one signs the 
note as the maker of it, (he other indorses it to the person 
who advances money on it. ' What I have said ofaccom* 
modation bills applies to accommodation notes. 
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1. Trade Uiogei, 

2 . Li€7u, 

$. General lAen. 

4« Partieuiar Lien» 

6 . Pyere* 


6. Bankers, 

7. Attamies* 

$. Matter and Servant 
9. Dofnestit Servants, 


It ofUn happens that a particular trade has usages peculiar 
to itself. Usages of this sort^ when well established^ are 
respected by the courts of justice, and are deemed to be 
binding on all persons engaged in the trade, and on persons 
having with them dealings to which the usages are ap¬ 
plicable. Perhaps a more correct way of stating the force 
and effect of trade usages is to say, that of every contract 
between or with persons engaged in a trade it Is an implied 
term that any usages of the trade applicable to the con¬ 
tract, and not excluded by its expressed terms, are to be 
observed. Though* this consideration serves to prevent 
these usages from having the character of laws, the usages 
themselves are of too much importance, and too frequently 
met with in practice, to be omitted from lectures in which 
customs and usages have a most prominent place. * 

When a trade usage is relied on, the party relying on it 
is, as in the case of a local custom, bound to prove the 
existence of the usage, and its application to the matter 
in question. This point might be illustrated by many 
examples ; but one is enough for the present purpose* By 
the general common law, a workman has a Hen upon, that 
is, he has a right to keep, any goods upon which he works 
for another person, until the price of his labour is paid* 
For instance, if cloth is delivered to a tailor to be made 
into a coat, he may keep the coat until he is paid for 
making it. His right ko keep it is called a Hen on it* 
Now, by the common law, this Hen gives the workman a 
right to keep the goods until he is paid the price of working 
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on those particular goods only. He cannot keep them as 
a security for the price of his work upon other goods of the 
same customer, which he has previously worked upon and 
parted with the possession of. In the case Just supposed, 
the tailor could not keep«the coat as a security for the price 
of making other clothes for the same customer and pre* 
viously delivered to him* But it sometimes happens that 
a particular trade has this peculiar usage, that a person 
engaged in it has a lien on any goods on which he works, 
not only for the price of working on those particular goods, 
but also for the price of previous work on any other goods 
for the same customer. To entitle a person to the benefit 
of such an alleged usage, if disputed, he must, by evidence, 
prove its existence and its application* For instance, dyers 
have often established by evidence in courts of justice the 
existence of this usage in their trade. A lien so established 
is called a general lien, whereas the common law lien, that 
of the tailors, for instance, it called a particular lien* A 
packer has a general lien for the whole balance due to 
him from a customer. A shipwright has only a particular 
lien on a particular ship in his possession for the price of 
repairing it. A banker has a general lien on all securities 
deposited with him by a customer for the whole balance 
due from the customer, and not a separate and particular 
lien on each separata security for money advanced at the 
time of its deposit. An attorney has a general lien on all 
the papers of a client for all monies due to him from the 
client, and not a particular lien on each set of papers for 
his costs in respect of the cause or transaction to which 
the set of papers relate. It is probable that this privilege 
of bankers originates in the power which a lender is sure 
to have over a borrower, and this privilege of attornies in 
the influence which a lawyer is likely to have over his 
clients. Thus bankers and attornies may have assumed 
rights which custom has confirmed* 

The relation of masters and servants engaged in a trade 
is often regulated by usages. A recent instance of effect 
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being given to such a usage is the case of Packer 75- 
betfsorij in the Court of Common Pleas (a). In that case, 
the plaintiflT had, by a written agreement, become the 
servant of the defendants in the trade of makers of woollen 
and mohair cloths, at a sala/y of 1501. a year. In an 
action for discharging the plaintiff before the end of a year, 
it appeared to be the custom of the particular trade that 
either party, master or servant, might determine the service 
by giving the oihir a calendar month's notice for that 
purpose. The court decided that the custom was con* 
sistent with the general hiring by the year, with no express 
stipulation in respect of determining the service; and that 
the custom ought to prevail in the same way as in the case 
with which every one is familiar, that of a domestic servant 
who, being hired generally without any stipulation in respect 
of the duration of the service, is, by the common law, founded 
on general usage, deemed to serve by the year until the 
service is determined by a month^s notice, given by either 
parly, master or servant 

The difference b^ween the case of a domestic servant 
and that of any other servant is this: It is a part of the 
general law that either party may, by notice, determine the 
service of a domestic servant: it requires, in any trade, 
a special usage to give eflect to such a notice. tOf the 
general custom in respect of domestic servants, a court 
takes notice as of a part of the common law : the usage of 
a particular trade giving effect to a notice must, if disputed, 
be proved as a matter of fact. In the case I have just 
referred to, the existence of the custom was ascertained by 
the verdict of a jury and prevailed,«because it was not 
excluded by any express term of the contract. 


(a) 27 Law Journal, New Series, Comoioo Pleas, 236, 1856. 
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1. Affricuiture. 

2. Cuitom of the Country. 

3. Bast Riding of Yorkshire. 

4. Outgoing Tenants, 


6. Rights of Incoming Tenants, 
C. Bay^ Strawf Rodder, Manure. 

7. Repairs, 

B. Usages, Certainty essential. 


The great and constant improvements in modern times in 
the science and practice of agriculture serve greatly to 
lessen the importance of my next subject. It is now more 
usual than ever^ and is becoming every day still more 
common, to specify in written leases of farms, and, when 
leases are not granted, then in written agreements, the course 
of husbandry and the succession of crops to be pursued by 
the tenants, and to bind them very strictly by stipulations 
on various points. Now in most, if not all, parts of 
England, there are districts of greater or less extent, and 
originating in differences of soil and climate and in dif* 
Terences in respect of their containing greater or less pro- 
portions of arable, pasture, wood and waste lands and of 
inclosed and uninclosed lands, and in dilFerences in respect 
of their being near to or distant from towns and markets, 
and rivers and sea-coast, in each of which districts prevails 
a usage called the custom of the country. In the absence 
of contracts, whether written or verbal, this custom re¬ 
gulates, in the neighbourhood where it exists, the course 
of husbandry, the succession of crops and fallows, the 
consumption of straw aud hay on farms, the substitution 
of manure for them if taken away, and various other points 
important to be ascertained between landlords and tenants 
of farms. Sometimes a usage exists giving to a tenant 
leaving a farm what is called a way-going crop, and some¬ 
times outgoing tenants are by^ usage entitled to other 
privileges and liable to responsibilities. When land is let 
without a written lease or written agreement, and the verbal 
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agreement for letting it is not accompanied by any stipula¬ 
tion inconsistent with the custom of the country, the custom 
prevails. It prevails also in cases of leases or written 
agreements not containing stipulations inconsistent with it. 
When a written lease or a %^ritten or verbal agreement 
does specify terms in respect of husbandry, the custom of 
the country is to prevail with reference to points not so 
provided for. Even with respect to points so provided for, 
there may be cases in which the custom of the country, 
when not inconsistent with the express stipulation, may 
prevail. 

The analogy between any usage called the custom of the 
country and the usage of a particular trade, is manifest. 
When a farm is taken, it is an implied term of the contract, 
whether written or verbal, that the usage of the country is 
to be observed with reference to all points in respect of 
which the parties do not stipulate to the contrary: and 
when either party, landlord or tenant, relies on an alleged 
custom of the country, it is for him to prove by evidence 
its existence, and its application to the matter in question. 

A usage to be binding, as a custom of the country, must 
be a usage of a district. It is not sufficient that it is the 
usage of an estate however large (a). 

For the purposes of this lecture I have been sdpplied 
with information relative to some of the agricultural 
.customs of the East Hiding of Yorkshire. ^ 

Throughout the riding farms are usually so let, that 
tenancies begin and end at Lady Day, and in every such 
case the outgoing tenant has invariably a right to a way- 
going crop, that is, he may so dll a portion of the land 
that he may have for his own benefit a crop from it in the 
harvest next after the end of Lis tenancy. The proportion 
of arable land which the outgoing tenant may select varies 
in difierent parts of the riding. On the heavy soils of Holder- 
ness, and of some other districts, he may thus crop one- 

(a) Wommertley v. DaUey, 20 Law Journal, New Series, Ex¬ 
chequer, 210, 1867. 
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third of the arable land, but it is said, that he is limited in 
his choice to land which in the preceding year has been 
bare-failowed, or on which in that year green crops have 
been eateu or sown grass has been grazed. Whether he 
may select land on which green crops have been grown, 
but which have been eaten on other parts of the farm, or 
on which clover has been mown, is not quite a settled 
point. When the question U left to orbitrators, it is 
usually decided in favor of the outgoing tenant. With 
regard to green crops there is no sense in limiting the right 
in respect of these soils to land on which the crop has 
been consumed, os it is generally better for the estate and 
much more to the advantage of the incoming tenant, that 
the roots and vegetables which these soils produce should 
be consumed with the straw in the houses and yards. 

On the wolds and on some other turnip soils, where the 
four-course system of cropping is, or has been, all but 
universal, one-fourth of the arable land of a farm is the 
proportion allowed for a way-going crop, land being taken 
for the purpose on which roots have be^n consumed or sown 
grass has been grazed. 

Though the ongoing tenant has doubtless the right to 
reap and dispose of his way-going crop, it is often taken by 
the neiX' tenant at a valuation made when the crop is ready 
for reaping. 

An outgoing tenant, if in his last year he has sown more. 
land than he is entitled to for hia way-going crop, is entitled 
to be paid for seed and labour in respect of the excess. 
He b also entitled to be paid for clover and grass seeds 
sown in the preceding spring, if not injured by grazing. 

It is common for an incoming tenant to enter and plough 
stubbles at Candlemas or earlier, but whether custom gives 
him a right to do so does not appear clear. 

By custom ail hay, straw and fodder, the produce of a 
farm, must be consumed on it; and if, when a tenant 
enters on a farm, he pays for manure then ou it, he is en- 
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titled to be paid for the manure he leaves at the end of his 
tenancy. 

By custom, also, the tenant roust keep in tenantable 
repair all farm buildings, gates, fences and watercourses, 
the landlord finding materials. | * 

Like most young men who live in the country you take 
an interest in the management of farms; but 1 wish you 
to take an interest of another sort in these details of some 
of the agricultural usages of the East Riding: I wish you 
as law students to look at them as accumulated instances of 
the force of ancient usage, and moreover at some of them 
as probable instances of ancient customs and usages in a 
state of progress. With reference to two points there 
seems to be uncertainty. Now it is, as 1 shall have occasion 
to repeat, of the nature of every alleged custom or usage to 
be invalidated by any uncertainty. To be valid, a custom 
or usage must have the quality of certainty. Now it may 
well be supposed probable that repeated decisions by ar¬ 
bitrators in favor of outgoing tenants, taking their way- 
going crops from land on which green crops have been 
grown though not eaten, may in time establish their right 
to do so, by giving a certainty to the usage. A custom so 
established might almost be deemed a sort of Judge-made 
law. 

Again, many repeated instances of incoming tenants en- 
lering, at Candlemas, on stubbles and ploughing them, may 
in time supply the essential quality of certainty, and so give 
validity to the usage. 

The rights and responsibilities of outgoing and ingoing 
tenants of farms in respect of hay, dtraw and manure 
remaining on them at tlic changes of tenancies, the use of 
farm buildings, and various other matters, are often the 
subjects of customs of the country. 

It is very commonly the custom of a country that, at a 
change of tenants of a faifo, the incoming tenant pays the 
outgoing tenant for ploughing, sowing and other acts of 
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husbandry done by the outgoing tenant at the end of hie 
term^ and of which the incotniog tenant has tlie benefit at 
the beginning of hie term* When such a cuetocn exUts, 
and when at the end of a tenancy a farm ia not again let, 
and therefore there is not ai^ incoming tenant, the landlord 
is bound by the custom, and must make such payments as 
an incoming tenant would have been bound to make (o). 

(a) Faviel GoMfuntij 21 Law Jouroal, New Series, Exchequer, 
e0| 1862; Wommtriley v. ubi supra« 
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1. Nutbandry Cusioms. \ Way^yoing Crcp. 

3. ISmbUJtents. 

The customary right to a way-going crop is, especially in 
the case of a tenant holding under a lease, a most striking 
instance of the force of usage, and is as such worthy of 
your especiai attention. 

A lease usually contains a covenant by the tenant, to 
the eflfect that he will at the end of the term for which 
the farm is leased to him quit and yield up to the landlord 
the lands demised and every part thereof. Nevertheless 
a custom may control this covenant, and give the tenant 
a right to keep a part of the lands for many months after 
the end of the lease. This eflect of a custom to add to 
a contract an implied term, inconsistent with one of its 
expressed terms, seems contrary to the principles of the 
law. It is, however,*recognized and established as a part 
of the law by the decisions of courts of justice. 

Before stating the eHect of the leading case on this point 
I will state the substance of a previously expressed judicial 
opinion to the contrary. In the year 1769, a cause was 
tried before Mr. Justice Yates, at the Hereford Assizes, the 
plaintiff asserting a right by the custom of a parish to 
a way^going crop, on bis having quitted at the end of his 
term a farm holden by him under a lease. The judge held, 
that the custom could not legally extend to a lease by 
deed, though it might prevail by implication in the case 
of a parol agreement. He remarked, that in the case of 
a lease by deed both parties are bound by express agree¬ 
ments contained in it, as that the term shall expire on 
such a day, and therefore all implication is taken away. 
This was a decision of a single judge at the assizes. 

The validity of a custom thus questioned was e^bli Aed 
by a judgment of the Court of King’s Bench, delivered 

1. F 
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in 1769, by Lord Mansfield, one of our chief judicial law¬ 
givers {a). 

That you may properly appreciate this decision, as show¬ 
ing how greatly the common law of the land may be con- 

ht before I 

Lord Mansfield’s judgment' to explain to you shortly one 
word used by him, the word emblements. 

If, after a person holding land for the life of another has 
sown the land, and before the harvest the person for whose 
life the land is holdcn dies, the tenant for tns life is entitled 
to emblements, that is, he has a right to reap the crop for 
his own use. So, if a tenant for his own life land 

and dies before the harvest, his executors have a like right 
to emblements for the benefit of his estate. But if a tenant 
for a certain number of years sows land in the last year so 
that his term ends before the harvest,*ho is not entitled to 
emblements, and the crop becomes the property of the 
landlord or of the succeeding tenant. A tenant for his 
own life or the life of another loses his land by reason of 
a death, of the time of which he cannot have any certainty. 
It is for the benefit of the community to encourage him to 
till his land to the last A tenant for years knows the 
dumtion of his term, and it is his own folly if be sows land 
whichVjll not be his at harvest time. 

More might be said of the law of emblements, but 
I have said enough for my present purpose, that of making 
plain to you how inconsistent is the custom for a way-going 
crop with the common law of the land. Yet the custom 
is a very common one. Instances of it are found in many 
parts of the country. 

The judgment of the Court of King’s Bench, delivered 
by Lord Mansfield, is in these words 

We have thought of this case, and we are all of opinion 
** that the custom is good. It is just, for he who sows 
** ought to reap, and it is for theVienefit and encouragement 

of agriculture. It is, indeed, against the general law 
(a) Wiggleswortk v. DaUison, Douglas, 206. 
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** concerning emblements^ which are not allowed to tenants 
who know when their term is to cease^ because it is 
** held to be their fault or folly to have sown, when they 
knew their interest would expire before they could reap, 
But the custom of a particular place may rectily what 
otherwise would be imprudence or folly. The lease 
** being by deed docs not vary the case. The custom does 
not alter or contradict the agreement in the lease; it only 
superadds a right which is consequential to the taking, 
as a Iieriot may be due by custom^ though not mentioned 
“ in the grant or lease.'* 

Thisjudgrtient was confirmed in the Exchequer Chamber, 
being, as will be cxpluined in a future lecture, a Court of 
Appeal from the King’s Bench. This part of the law, 
thus solemnly established, is an interesting instance of a 
law formed by the usages of persons interested in the 
subject matter of it, and in due time receiving judicial 
sanction. 

In a modern case (u), in winch the question discussed 
and decided was, whether u custom of the country on 
which a plaintid'retied was contiary to the terms of a lease 
under which he had been the tenant of a farm, Mr. 


Baron Alderson made the following remark on the point 
treated of in this lecture:—“1 certainly should have 
thought that the sounder rule was, that where there is a 
lease the custom is excluded; but that rule has been 


invaded far too long to be disturbed.” To make the 
sense perfect, the word revived should be substituted for 
the word disturbed. It would appear from his remark, that 
the learned Baron would, if he had b^en at liberty to do 
so, have preferred the opinion of Mr. Justice Yates to that 
of Lord Mansfield and his brethren. 


In the preceding lecture I have spoken of the analogy 
between a custom of the country and the usage of a trade. 
Tlie custom of the count/y is an implied term of a lease of 
a farm when not contrary to its express terms, as the usage 


(a) Muncey v. Dennis^ 26 Law Journal, New Series, Exch. 06,1867. 

f2 
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of a trade is an implied term of a contract to which it is 
applicable. Doubtless this is so. But I think, moreover, 
that to justify the decision of Ixird Mansfield and the 
other judges of the King’s Bench, the husbandry usages 
of a district must be regained in the same light as any 
other local custom, those, for instance, of gavelkind and 
borough-English. As those two customs are, within the 
districts in which they prevail, parts of tlie law of descent, 
so a husbandry custom of the country is, within the district 
in which it prevails, a part of the law of landlord and 
tenant. 

I intend to treat, in a future lecture, of some parts of the 
general common law observed throughout the kingdom, 
which appear to me to have originated in husbandry 
customs, in like manner as the parts of the law merchant 
applicable to bills of exchange have originated in the 
usages of traders generally. 
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]• Uneficlo9ed Arable Landis. 4. Acts of Parliament, 

Jnclosures. ic. Private Jnrlosure Acts, 

3. Agriculture. 0. General Jnclosure Acts, 

Of all modern improvements^ the very extensive enclosure 
of lands has contributed more than any other to displace 
the ancient husbandry customs of the country. 

Throughout England^ the most usual mode of tillage was 
anciently this. The arable lands in a parish were not 
enclosed. They were commonly divided into several laige 
portions, each called a field, and having a name by which it 
was known. The lands in each field belonged to various 
persons, so that usually the owner of every estate in the 
parish had lands in every field. The lands forming parts of 
diHercnt estates were narrow strips, oflcn intersecting each 
other, and scattered about in the strangest way. The 
owner of one estate would often possess a great many 
strips of land, called lands, scattered in distant parts of 
each field in the parish. The custom of the country die* 
tated the rotation of crops, so that the whole of each field 
was always in the sumo state of cultivation. Thus Uie 
arable lands in a parish might, (there were cases of this 
being so,) be divided into four fields, which wc will call 
Northfield, Eastfield, Soutlifield, Westfield. In a given 
year, Northfield would be fallow; Eastfield would have a 
crop of barley j Southfield, a crop of beans ; Westfield, a 
crop of wheat. In the next year, Eastflfeld would be fallow; 
Southfield would have a crop of barley; Westfield, a crop 
of beans; Northfield, a crop of wheat. In the third year, 
Southfield would be fallow; Westfield would have barley; 
Northfield, beans ; Eastfield, wheat. In the fourth year, 
Westfield would be falldw; Northfield, barley; Eastfield, 
beans; Southfield, wheat: and so on in the same rotation 
for ever, or as long as the usage should be observed. One 
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object of this was to make a fallow recur at certain periods 
for the benefit of the land; and because in the year of 
fallow^ all the owners of land had a right of common over 
the field fallowed, putting in cattle, which grazed the head¬ 
lands, the balks dividing die lands, and other pieces of 
pasture lying about the field, as well as the grass which, in 
the then imperfect state of tillage, was sure to spring up 
among the stubble. 

It is nee<llcss to point out how inconsistent was this state 
of tinngs with pro|>er cultivation; and how desirable it has 
been /bund to get rid of it. This has been done in in- 
nuriicrahle instances; the practice having been to procure 
a special act of parliament, enabling comniissiotiers to 
divide the unenclosed lands in a parish into portions, so as 
to give each landowner a compact portion of land instead 
of his scattered strips of land. The portions thus allotted 
have been enclosed and fenced, and have been cultivated 
by the owner or his tenants irrespectively of any rights on 
the part of other persons. 

1 cannot forbear now drawing your attention to that part 
of the third chapter of tlie fii'st volume of Macaulay^s 
History of England which refers to agriculture, especially 
the paragraph in which he says: *^The number of Enclo- 
“sure Acts, passed since King George the Second came to 
^'thc throne, exceeds four thousand: The area enclosed 
“ under the authority of those acts exceeds on a moderate 
calculation ten thousand square niilos. How many square 
miles which were formerly uncultivated or ill cultivated 
have during the same period been fenced and carefully 
tilled by tlic proprietors without any application to the ie- 
gislature can only be conjectured. But it seems highly 
probable that a fourth part of England has been, in the 
course of little more than a century, turned from a wild 
** into a garden.” 

You are aware of the immense value of a turnip crop and 
of other green crops according to the modern, instead of a 
bare fallow according to the ancient, practice of farmers; 
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and you perceive that any one obstinate farmer might, under 
the old system, have prevented the substitution of any crop 
for a fallow. 

In point of fact, there have been instances, as Macaulay 
suggests, of owners of estates^ when not numerous, agree** 
ing amongst each other to allot and enclose lands, without 
an act of parliament, thus avoiding a great expense. This 
was practicable when the owners were few and the titles to 
their estates simple. But in the more usual eases of the 
titles to estates being complicated by different tenures, by 
settlements creating life estates, entails and reversionary in<« 
tcrcsts, and by incumbrances, acts of parliament were ne«- 
cessary to bind pei-sons not in a position to give direct 
assent to enclosures. Appropriate enactments made allotted 
lands subject to the tenures, settleinents and incumbrances, 
to which the lands for which they were substituted were 
previously subject. 

When we arrive at the subject of the statute law, there 
may be a great deal to say on what is called private legisla¬ 
tion, tile practice which has long prevailed of obtaining from 
the parliament, for the benefit of one person or of a limited 
number of persons, private acts to effect objects not attain¬ 
able without special laws. Any one of these speejal laws 
alters the general law only in the very case provided for. 
It may provide, for instance, for the enclosure of open lands 
' in a particular parish, and then it usually contains a* multi¬ 
tude o( enactments the effect of which is to abrogate in 
this instance, and only for the purpose of the enclosure, 
and only to the extent requisite for the purpose, all general 
rules, and all existing rights which might prevent it. 

Now, however, there have been many years in force 
a series of acts of parliament, called the General Inclosure 
Acts, giving powers by virtue of which many enclosures 
have been made, and others are in [irogress, under the 
superintendence of commissioners styled: ^‘The Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales/’ Thus is got rid 
of the necessity of a separate act of parliament for every 
enclosure. 
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1 . Cuffiomtn 

2. Ctta/onis immemorial, 

3. Customs certain, 

4. Customs compulsory, 

6. Customs reasonable, 

0. Ih’o/it 4\ prendre, 

7. Alienwn solum, 

8. Common of Pasture, 

D. Pishery, 

Or several qualities insisted on by Coke and by Black- 
atonc and other commentators as essential to a legal 
customi I shall treat of three only, leaving the others for 
inciclontal notice. The three 1 have selected are, the 
quality of being immemorial, that of being certain, and 
that of being reasonable. 

The rule requiring a custom to be immemorial is greatly 
impaired by enactments contained in u modern statute (o), 
for sliortenrng in some cases the time of prescription, tima 
eatablisliing the validity of many customs and prescriptive 
rights of comparatively recent origin. I think, upon re-* 
dectiorfj that the projx^r occasion for considering this 
quality will be the lecture in which 1 shall quote the 
preamble and detail some of the provisions of the statute. 
You will then see my reason for this postponement. 

As to the certainty essential to a custom you may re¬ 
member that, ill relating the husbandry customs of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, 1 mentioned two supposed 
usages appearing not to be established with sufficient 
certainty to be binding. The want of certainty thus re¬ 
ferred to may be regarded as an imperfection in the proof 
of the existence of the usage in point of fact. Thus, in 
tlie last of the two given instadees the doubt really ie, 
whether incoming tenants do in point of fact so constantly 

(fl) WilL IV. e. 71. 


10. Quarries, 

1 1. Sea S/tore, 

12. Sand, 

13. Clay, 

14. Turf, 

15. Trees, 

1C. Grass, 

17. Water, 
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take possessioQ of portions of arable land to till them 
before the commencement of their tenancies as to justify 
an assertion that it is the usage for them to do so. But 
the quality of certainty to which our attention is now 
directed means something eisp than this—and that some* 
thing else is scarcely capable of definition. Without at¬ 
tempting to define it, Blackstone makes its meaning suffi¬ 
ciently clear by five illustrations. He says (o),# Customs 
ought to be certain* A custom that lands shall descend 
to the most worthy of the owner’s blood is void ; for 
how shall this worth be dctern)ined ? but a custom to 
** descend to the next mule of the blood, exclusive of 
** females, is certain, and therefore good. A custom to 
pay two pence an acre in lieu of tithes is good ; but to 
pay sometimes two pence and sometimes three pence, as 
the occupier of the land pleases, is bad for its uncertainty. 
Yet a custom to pay a year’s improved value for a fine 
on a copyhold estate is good, though the value is a thing 
uncertain; for the value may at any time be ascertained; 
and the maxim of law is: * Id certuin cst quod certmu 
** reddi potest.*” 

Experience tells us that the value of land is a matter so 
capable of being and so often, in fact, proved by, skilled 
witnesses as to make applicable to it tlie maxim cited. 
No means could be devised of ascertaining practically the 
' comparative worth of a man’s sons, brothers, uncles and 
cousins. The conclusion to which the consideration of 
this subject leads is, that the best way of stating the 
doctrine now treated of is to say, not that certainty is 
essential, but that want of certainty is fatal, to an alleged 
custom. In almost every case of an alleged custom, other¬ 
wise proved to exist, being void for uncertainty, tliis un¬ 
certainty consists in an impossibility to enforce it. 

To be good a custom ^must be reasonable, or rather it 
must not be unreasonable. Blackstone well explains this : 
« A custom may be good, though the particular reason 

(a) Blackstone, I. 79. 
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of it cannot be assigned : for it sufficeth, if no good legal 
reason can be assigned against it. Thus a custom in a 
parish^ that no man shall put his beasts into the common 
till the third of October, would be good: and yet it 
would be hard to sho>V th;e reason why that day in par- 
ticulur is fixed upon, rather than the day bclore or after. 
But a custom that no cattle shall be put in till itie lord 
of the «anor has first pat in his, is unreasonable, and 
therefore bad. For, peradventure, the lord will never 
put in his; and then the tenants will lose all their 
profits*’(a). So also a custom is void whicli tends to 
make the lord of a manor a judge in his own cause (6). 

To the head of customs being unreasonable^ and there* 
fore void, may, I think, be referred a rule of law which 
prohibits the custom enabling an unlimited number of 
persons to take away parts of the property of another. In 
the expression of this rule the barbarous phrase pro/it u 
prendre is always used. Thus Mr. Justice Wightman says, 
in one case (c ): ** The reason why a profit d prendre can- 
** not be taken by an unlimited body is, that the whole of 
the thing may be destroyed.” So in a case (d) in which 
a custom was pleaded for ull the inhabitants of a parish to 
aniile /or fish in the river Mole, Lord Campbell says : 
There is a salutjry rule of law, which makes a distinction 
between a claim of right, whicli is an easemeni (e), and 
that which is considered a projxt d prendre, A custom 
for the inliabilunts of a parish to dance upon a particular 
close for recreation is a good custom, but the law' says, 
** there cannot be a good custom for the inhabitants of a 
parish to take property which is of value to the owner. 

(a) Blsckstonc’i) Commentaries, I. 77. 

(ft) 2 Wilson, 63. 

(c) Pace V. Ward, 24 Law Journal, New Scries, Queen’s Bench, 
156, • 

{d) Bland v. lApseombe, 24 Law Journal, New Series, Queen’s 
Bench, 166, 1856. 

(e) For the meaning of the word ** easement,” see the next lecture. 
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The Joss in such case would be very great to the owner, 
** and the value to the public very little. It is quite clear 
” that the plea in this case sets up a custom of profit d 
prendre: it claims a right to angle, and to catch and 
carry away the fish: and su^h rfright, which would soon 
destroy the fisheiy, cannot in law be sustained.*^ 

So also in a case(o) in which the defendant, as the lord 
of a manor, asserted a right to grant licences to free miners 
in the Forest of Dean to work quarries in a certain part 
of the Forest, the property of the Crown, the right asserted 
involving a right on the part of the free miners receiving 
the licenccH, and paying tlie defendant for them, to work 
the quarries, Mr. Justice Bylcs, assisting the Vice-Chan* 
cellor Wood, said : The right of the free miners is inca- 
pablc of being established by custom, however ancient, 
“ uniform and clear the exercise of that custom may be. 
The alleged custom is a custom to enter the soil of 
another and carry away portions of it. The benefit to 
be enjoyed is not a mere casement: it is a profit d 
‘^prendre. Now it is an elementary rule of law that a 
profit d prendre in another’s soil cannot be claimed by 
** custom, for this, among other reasons, that a man’s soil 
might thus be subject to the most grievous burdens in 
favour of successive multitudes of persons, like the inha- 
bitaiits of a parish, or other district, who could not 
release tlie right.” 

Mr. Justice Byles cites GatewartTs caseih) as repeatedly 
followed and never overruled, and as a hind mark of the 
law. In this case, in the reign of James the First, the 
Court of Common Pleas resolved that for several reasons a 
custom cannot be good for all the inhabitants of a vill to 
have coumiOD of pasture. A custom for the copyholders of 
a manor to have common of pasture in the demesnes of the 
lord of the manor is good. In this case the distinction is 

(a) AU&mey^Gtneral v. Matikias, 27 Law Journal, New Series, 
Chancery, 766, 1856. 

(b) 0 Coke’i Reporta, 59, 874. 
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carefully drawn between profit d prtRdre, auch as a right 
of common, and an easement, such as a right of way* To 
profit d prendre an indefinite class of persons cannot be 
entitled by custom, to an easement they may. 

Mr* Justice Dyles cites also the case of Blewitt v. Tre-^ 
gonning in which it was held that the right to take 
even the adventitious soil, or sand, that had been blown 
from the shore on to land contiguous to the sea, could not 
be claimed by custom, though it was urged that to follow 
this drifted sand was only following a chattel. 

The rule avoiding a custom by reason of its being a 
claim of profit d prendre does not apply to water. Water, 
like air, is so transitory that it is not regarded as a sub* 
ject of property. Consistently with this notion, a pond is in 
legal proceedings quaintly spoken of as ^Mand covered with 
water/* With reference to this point, you should read 
the judgment delivered by Lord Campbell in one of the 
cases just cited (6). In that case, tlie defendants, in answer 
to a charge of having unlawfully broken and entered the 
plaintiff’s close, and trampled and injured his grass, as¬ 
serted a right, by immemoriut custom, for all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the township to take water from a certain well, or 
springy ill the said close, and to carry it to their dwelling- 
houses. In the judgment it is said : The water w'hich the 
defendants claim a right to take is not the produce of 
the plaintiff’s close : it is not his property : it is not the 
** subject of property. Blackstone, following the elementary 
writers, classes water with the elements of light and 
^^air. Afterwards, having stated that a man cannot bring 
action to recover possession of a pool, or other piece of 
water, either calculating its capacity, as for so many 
^'cubical yards, or by superficial measure, for twenty acres 
water, gives the reason, 'for water is a moveable, 
"'wandering thing, and must of necessity continue com- 
"' mon by the law of nature/ U is not disputed that this 

(a) 4 Law Jouroal, New Series, King’s Bench, 223. 

(b) Race v. Ward, ubi supra. 
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would be so with respect to tlie water of a river or any 
** open running stream. We think it is equally true as to 
** the water of a spring when it first issues from the ground. 
**This is no part of the soil, like sand, or clay, or stones: 
*^nor the produce of the soil, like grass, or turves, or trees. 

right to take these by custom, claimed by ail the 
** inhabitants of a district, would clearly be bud; for they all 
come under the category of jn'ojit d prendre^ being part of 
the soil, or produce of the soil: and such a claim, which 
might leave nothing for the owner of the soil, is wholly 
inconsistent with the right of property in the soil. But 
^Uhe spring of water is supplied and renewed by nature* 
It must have flowed from a distance by an underground 
channel: and when it issues from the ground, till appro- 
^^priated for use, it flows on by the law of gravitation* 
While it remains in the field where it issues forth, in the 
absence of any servitude or custom, giving a right to 
others, the owner of the held, and he only, has a right to 
appropriate it; for no one else can do so without com- 
** mitting a trespass cfn the field. But when it has le/t his 
** field, he has no more power over it or interest in it than 
** any stranger. For these reasons it has been considered 
** that the inhabitants of a district may by custom have a 
right to go upon the soil of another to take or use water. 
Several authorities are cited, and judgment is given for the 
•defendant. 
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1. Cuatomi, 

5. JiaaementM, • 

4. JlighxDoyM* 

5. Sporta, 

G. liighta to dry NeU, 


7. Water. 

S. Profit ^ prendre. 

D. Common of Pasture. 
10. Clny. 

IJ. Puel. 


In the last lecture^ frequent use was made of the word 
easement An easement may be thus defined: a right 
which a person may exercise in respect of the land of 
another (in alieno solo), tending mther to convenience, as 
in the case of a right of way, thun to profit, as in the case 
of a right to turn out cattle to feed. The practical dis* 
tinction between an casement and a ri^ht Xoprofit aprtndre 
is, as explained in the last lecture, that an easement may 
exist by custom in favour of an indefinite number of persons; 
a right io profit a j>TendTC cannot so exist. Instances of 
easements, the existence of which by custom has been 
judicially recognized, arc: 

1. A custom for all the inhabitants of a parish to play at 
all kinds of lawful games, sports aud pastimes in u certain 
close, at all seasonable times of the year, at their free will 
and pleasure (a). Customary rights of this sort arc often 
exercised over tracts of land called village greens and town* 
greens. The chief General Inclosure Act(&) contains a 
provision for preserving to the inhabitants of villages and 
towns the use of their ancient greens, and m some cases for 
adding to their extent. The same act contains also a pro¬ 
vision, that when any waste land of any manor on which 
the tenants of the manor have rights of common, or any 
land is subject to any rights of common which may be exer¬ 
cised at all times of the year, and is not limited by number 
or stints, is to be enclosed, the* Inclosure Commissioners 

(a) Fitch V. Pawlingf 2 Henry Blackstons, 399. 

(^) 8 & 9 Victoris, chapter IIS, sections 13, 80. 
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may require an allotment to be made ** for the purposes of 
exercise and recreation for the inhabitants of the neighbour* 
hood/' The quantity of land which n^ay be thus allotted 
is specified in the act, and depends in each case upon the 
population of the parish within which the land is situate. 

2. A custom for all the fishermen, inhabitants of a par* 
ticular vill, to dry their nets in u particular close (a). 

3. A right for the inhabitant householders of a parish to 
wash and water cattle in a pond, and also to take water 
from it for domestic purposes (&). 

1 believe there are many instances of the inhabitants of 
a village having u right to dry clothes on land adjacent to 
the village : and I have known one singular instance of the 
inhabitants of a parish exercising a right to winnow their 
gleaned corn on the top of a knoll within an enclosure. 

A cu'^tom is not good for the poor householders living 
in a parish to cut and carry away rotten boughs and 
branches in a chase (c). The description of poor house- 
holdei^ is too vague and uncertain to denote persons 
entitled to take profit d prendre. 

Again, an easement may exist by custom in favour of an 
indefinite number of persons, or by prescription in favour 
of u definite number of persons, or of one person. A right 
of proJit d prendre may exist, not by custom, in the 
proper acceptation of the word, but only by prescription, 
•and only in favour of a definite number of persons, or of 
one person. ^ 

Usually the soil of a highway is the property of the 
owner of the adjoining land, all the Queen's subjects having 
by custom a right of way over it. This is an casement. 
So, also the inhabitants of a parish may, by custom, have a 
right of way to church, familiarly called a church path. 
This, also, is an easement. It often happens that the 

(a) Yeur-Dook, 15 EdwardilV. 

(5) Manning v. WasJulc, 6 Law Journal, New Series, King's 
Bench, 69. 

(c) SeUfg V. Bobituonf 2 Durnford t East, 766. 
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occupier of a particular house has, by prescription, an 
easement; a right of way across the land of another. 

Rights of common, of pasture, rights to turn out cattle 
to feed on land not belonging to the owners of the cattle, 
are rights to profit d prendre^ existing by prescription in 
every ^art of the country. 

There is an instance of a prescriptive right to profit d 
prendre being decided to be void on the same ground on 
which a custom of that sort is void. This must, I think, 
be regarded as an exception to the general rule, that there 
may be by prescription a right to profit d prendre, the 
exception being justided by the alleged right being utterly 
contrary to reason. The case I refer to is that of Cloy ion v. 
Cor&y (a). Mr. Justice Byles, in the case of the Attorney^ 
General v. Matthias (b), thus refers to this point;—In 
Clayton v. Corby, though a jury had found a thirty yoars^ 
exercise without interruption, as of right, of a claim by 
jprescription to dig clay in the plaintitTs land for the de« 
fendant’s brick-kiln, and though the verdict could not be 
assailed, yet the Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment 
for the plaintiff, non obstante veredicto, on the ground 
that such a prescription was radically vicious, and in- 
capable of being sustained; for that it was an indefinite 
claim to take all the clay: in other words, to take the 
** whole close. That case rests on the soundest rules of 
« law.*’ 


it 


u 


ti 


u 


tt 


(a) 14 Law Journal, New Series, Queen's Bencli, 3C4, 1843. 

(b) Ubi supra. 
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1 . Pres^ption, 

2, Cwfom, 

U. I^epal Memory, 

4. Prencriptxofi Act, 

6 . Prenwned Grunti. 
U. liUjht$ qf Common, 


J. If'ayi, 

8, Wafer, 

0. 2Jght. 

10. Infitury and other Pieabi^ 
IUU‘9» Preecription, 


Strangely enough, having used the very technical word 
easement before expressly telling you its meaning, 1 have 
since, in explaining the nature of an casement, used an 
almost equally technical word, proscription^ without de* 
fining it. Steplien, in hin Commentaried, thus defines 
itPreacripfion is a title by long u«8gc. 

You am aware that a very effectual way of teaching the 
nature of a thing is to explain in what respect it differs 
from something of the same class with which the person 
taught is already fanTiliar. With this object I cite a 
passage from the work(n) from which I have just taken a 
definition of proscription- The commentator thus proceeds; 
—“ Thoujrh depending on usage, It (prescription) is not to 
he confounded with custom. The distinction between 
** custom (of which we had occasion to inquire at large in 
preceding part of these Commentaries) and prescription 
is this: tliat custom is properly a local usage, and pre*s 
** scription a personal one, attaching to a man and his 
ancestors, or those whose estate he has. As, for exam- 
“ pie, if there be a usage time out of mind in the parish of 
Dale, that all the inhabitants of that parish may dance 
** on a certajp close at all times for their recreation (which 
is held to be a lawful usage), this is strictly a custom : 
for it is applied to the place in general, but not to any 
** particular persons. But^f the tenant who is seised of 
** the manor of Dale in fee alleges that he and all those 


{a) Stephen’s CooimenUrics, 4t)i Edit., Vol. L, 683. 

Q 


1, 
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** whose estate he hath in the said manor have used time 
“ out of mind to have common of pasture in such a close, 
“ this is properly called a prescription; for this is a usage 
“ annexed to the person of the owner of this estate.” 
Much of the substance of this quotation is repeated by 
Stephen from Blackstone. 

In one most important particular, in the chief quality 
essential to each, custom and prescription are exactly alike. 
By the common law, a custom or a prescription must be 
immemorial. The long usage which gives this quality, 
and which constitutes a legal custom or prescription, is,-in 
what Blackstone calls the solemn language of the law, 
usage for a time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary; so that if the beginning of it can be 
shown, it is, according to the common law, not a good 
custom oc prescription. 

In analogy, however, with a provision of the Statute of 
Westminster the first(a), depriving person.^ of tiieir right 
to recover land except upon titles accrued since the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Richard the First, it became a part of 
the law that it was sulBcicnt to establish a prescription to 
show that the usage had existed from that time, or con> 
versely, that it was sufGcient to defeat an alleged prescrip¬ 
tion to show that the alleged usage had not existed at any 
one period since that time. As a right claimed by pre¬ 
scription is most frequently an easement which the claimant 
»asserts in respect of land of which he is the owner, over 
the land of another, the rule just stated may be deemed as 
something more than a rule framed by analogy to the Sta¬ 
tute of Westminster. The rule seems a direct consequence 
from the statute. A right in respect of land, over other 
land, is of the nature of land regarded as private property. 
The easement being an accessory, the land of the claimant 
is the principal, and it is reasonable that the same lapse of 
time which would deprive a tban of the principal should 


(a) 8 Edward I. chapter 89. 
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deprive him of the accessory* Again^ with reference to 
the land over which an easement is claimed, it is reasonable 
that the same lapse of time which would defeat a title to 
the land itself should defeat a right which might otherwise 
be exercised over it, and which, .while it exists, may be 
regarded as something taken itom its value as property* 
In this sense a right affecting land is a part of the right of 
property in the land, and it is convenient that it should be 
subject to similar rules* 

The argument just stated applies with less force to a 
custom, which being of the nature of a law for the district 
in which it is observed, one would not expect to be subject 
to a rule applicable to prescriptive private riglits. Never¬ 
theless, by force of the tendency of all usages towards 
uniformity, it became, as applicable to custom, a part of 
the law tliat the time of legal memory meant the beginning 
of the reign of King Richard the First; so that it was 
sufficient to establish a custom to show its existence from 
that time; and conversely it was sufficient to invalidate a 
custom to show its ^commencement since that time. In 


this lecture will be explained the extent to which this is 
altered by the Prescription Act In cases not so provided 
for, the law is unchanged. 

But in both cases, that of prescription and that of custom, 
it was never so strictly, as the words just used might import, 
necessary to prove the existence of the alleged usage from 
the time of Richard the First. In the absence of proof of 
a subsequent commencement, evidence of the observance 
of a uss^e for a long period has been regarded as pre¬ 
sumptive proof of its having existed«during the whole 
period of legal n^emory. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the modem 
statute called the Prescription Act, it is right to premise 
that it is a theory recognized by lawyers that, very com¬ 
monly, a prescription for easement has its origin in a 
grant, the evidence of which is lost, the loss being made 
up for by immemorial'usage. Thus, when from time 

o 2 
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immemorial^ the occupier for the time being of a house 
has exercised a right of way over land> it is supposed that 
some former owner of the laud has granted to some former 
owner of tile house tlie right so exercised. This may also 
be true of many customs; such, for instance^ as a custom 
for the inhabilants of a parish to use the village green for 
exercise and for games and sports. 

The statute just referred to was passed in the year 1832; 
and is entitled; ** An Act for shortening the time of Prescrip¬ 
tion in certain cases*’(rr). The preamble is in these words: 
^MVJiercas the expression Uime imuiciiioriul/ or 'time 
'' ' whereof the lueiuory of man runneth not to the contrary/ 
" is noW; by tlio law of England; in many cases con»<idered 
" to include and denote the whole period of time from the 
reign of King Rieliurd tlic First: whereby the title to 
" matters that have been long enjoyed is sometimes defeated 
" by showing the commenccincnl of such enjoyment^ uliicli 
is ill many cuses productive of inconvenience and iu* 
" justice.’* 

The statute contains in the first section an enactment to 
this effect; 

1. No claim which may be lawfully made at the cornmoa 
law by custom, prescription or grunt, to any right of 
common or other profit or benefit to be taken and enjoyed 
from or upon any land of any person, except such matters 
and things us are in the statute specially provided for, and* 
except tithes, rent and services, shall, where such right, 
profit or benefit shall have been actually taken and enjoyed 
by any person claiming right thereto, without interruption 
for the full jieriod of thirty years, be defeated or destroyed, 
by showing only that such right, profit or benefit was 
first taken or enjoyed at any time prior to such period of 
thirty years. Nevertheless, such claim may be defeated in 
any other way by winch the same is now liable to be 
defeated. When such right, pibfit or benefit shall have 

(ft) a Sc 3 Will. lY. eimpter 71. 
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been so taken and enjoyed as aforesaid for the full period 
of sixty years, the right thereto shall be (leemed absolute 
and indefeasible, unless it shall appear that the same was 
taken and enjoyed by some consent or agreement expressly 
made or given by deed or writyig.* The object of this last 
provision seems to be to leave a right existing by means of 
a written grant to be defeasible or not, according to the 
terms of the grant. 

2. The second section contains an enactment in r^pect 
of ways and other easements, and watercuuiscs, and the 
use of water. This enactment is exactly like that contained 
in the hist section in respect of claims to rights of common 
and other profits and benefits, only substituting the period 
of twenty years for thirty years, and forty years for sixty 
years. 

3. The third section enacts to the eifect, that when the 
access and use of light to and for any building shall have 
been actually enjoyed for the full period of twenty years 
without interruption, the right shall be deemed absolute 
and indefeasible, unless the same was enjoyed by some 
consent or agreement made or given by deed or writing. 

4. The sixth section enacts, that no presumption shall 
be allowed or made in favour or support of any claim upon 
proof of the exercise or enjoyment of the riglit or matter 
claimed for any loss period than for such period mentioned 
in the act as may be applicable to the case. 

For other enactments modifying or giving eflect to those 
I have epitomized, I refer you to the statute itself; espe¬ 
cially to the seventh section, providing tl^atthe time during 
whic-h a person otherwise capable of resisting a claim is an 
infant, an idiot, insane, a married woman or a tenant for 
life, and the time during which an action or suit relating to 
it is pending, shall be excluded in the computation of the 
specified period of limitalipn, except only in every case in 
which the light is declared (o be absolute and indefeasible. 
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1. Preser^tion Aei. 

2. Light and Air. 

8. Water, 

4. Streame, 

6. Spnnge, 

0 . 

7. Percolating Water. 


H. Irrigation, 

0. Milts. 

10. Mijies. 

11. Drains. 

12. Jfyurut sine damno. 

13. Dawnum ab$quc Infurid. 

14. Judge^made Law. 


In lectures addressed to students, those of the provisions 
contained in the Prescription Act, detailed in the preceding 
lecture, which relate to water and light, need some com* 
ment* 

You win have read in a former lecture how incapable in 
theory is flowing water of being the subject of private 
property. In a greater degree this incapacity exists in 
respect of light and air, flowing as it were in all directions. 
Nevertheless water, light and air may be, and often are, so 
used and enjoyed, that a right, sanctioned and protected 
by law, may be acquired to use and enjoy them. In this 
lecture I shall speak of water; in the next of light and air. 

In the common instance of a watercourse, tlie owner of 
the land over which it flows has, by the common law, such 
an interest in it for his cattle to drink, end for otlier useful 
purposes, that he has by law a remedy against any one 
who, by diverting it, deprives him of the use of it. Our 
law regards this as a natural right, and as not depending 
on usage or prescription. True it is the owners of land 
through which the stream has flowed before it has reached 
bis have a similar natural and legal right to the use of the 
water, but their right is, in favour of his, controlled by the 
precept: Sic utere tuo, ut alienum non licdas—a precept to 
the benefit of which the owners, of laud below are equally 
entitled as against him. 

This right may be and often is modified or varied by 
prescription, at in the case of an ancient water-mill, fur 
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the supply of which a milt pond has, time immemorial, 
and, since the Prescription Act, for less than time imme** 
morial, been maintained, taking water from land over which 
it would otherwise flow. In such cases inill^wners have; 
by prescription, acquired rights, the exercise of which, in 
some cases, altogether diverts water from lands over which 
it would otherwise flow, and, in many cases, diminishes the 
quantity of water which would otherwise flow in the natural 
course. It is almost needless to add that, as by prcscrip**' 
tion, exclusive rights to the use of water, by means of mills 
or otherwise, may be acquired, so, by grant, they may be 
conferred. 

To illustrate our present very interesting subject, I think 
it right to state the purport of some of the numerous modem 
authorities on the subject. 

In a ca8C(u) in the Court of Exchequer in (he yeor 
185), Mr. Baron Parke delivered a very elaborate |udg« 
ment, in which, and in the previous arguments by counsel, 
references were made to the Roman civil law, to the law of 
France, to Bracton, to some American law books, and to 
many English decided cases. This judgment I shaQ en¬ 
deavour to condense. 

The right to a reasonable use of water flowing in its' 
natural coui^e for domestic, agricultural, manufacturing 
and other useful purposes, is an incident to the property of 
the land through which it flows, and is subject to the 
similar incidental rights of other owners of land adjacent 
to the same stream. It is only for an unreasonable and 
unauthorized use of this common benefit, that an action 
will lie by one of the landowners against any of die others. 
Not one of them has a right to use the water, diverting it 
or diminishing its quantity, to the prejudice of any of the 
others, unless he has acquired by grant, or by prescription, 
a right so to use it. 

Every use of the water iifipUes the diminution of it to some 

{a) EnArty v. 20 Law Journal, New Series, Exchequer, 

212, 1851. 
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extent* Whether the irrigation of land^ or other ordinary 
use of water, is an infringement of the rights of the owners 
of land adjacent to the stream below the land so irrigated 
is a question which depends on the circumstances of each 
case. On the one hand| it could not be permitted that the 
owner of a tract of porous soil should so irrigate it as to 
diminish considerably the quantity of water. On the other 
baud, common sense would be shocked by the supposition 
that a riparian owner could not dip a watering pot into the 
stream to water his garden, or allow his family or cattle to 
drink at it. ft is a question of degree; and the limits 
which separate the reasonable and lawful use of running 
water, from the unreasonable and wrongful use of it, cannot 
be dehned. In the case in which the judgment was 
delivered, the dispute was between the plaintiff, a mill- 
owner, and the defendant, a land-owner, and the court 
decided that, as the irrigation by the defendant of his land 
took place, not continuously, but only at periods wdion the 
rkcr was full, and no damage was done to the working of 
the plaintiff's mill, and as the diminution of the water was 
not perceptible, the irrigation was a reasonable use of the 
water, and was not an infringement of the plaintiff's right 
in respect of his mill. 

Care is taken in the judgment to show that it is not in¬ 
consistent with the law that for an infringement of a imht 

D O 

an action is maintainable, though there is no actual damage 
sustained. To maintain a right an action lies for a wrong, 
though it be injuria sine danmo, as in the celebrated case (a) 
in which the House of Lords, in Queen Anne's reign, de¬ 
cided, according to the opinion of Chief Justice Holt, and 
contrary to that of the three judges his brethren, that an 
action may be maintained against the returning oflicer at 
an election for refusing to receive the vote of a person 
entitled to vote, though the persons for whom he offers to 
use his suffrage arc elected and he sustains no actual 
damage: Ubi jus ibi remedium. 

(a) A$hby V. WhUe^ Ray mood's Reports, 038. 
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You know the converse of this: that where there is 
damnum absque injuria an action cannot be maintained* 
In the case we have been considering there was neither 
injuria nor damnum; the defendant in the exercise of ])i9 
right to the water did not in an^ way prejudice the right 
of the plaintitr or cause hinA any actual damage in the 
working his mill. There was neither injuria nor damnum. 

The next authority to which I draw your attention la, 
a decision of the Court of Common Pleas {a)p delivered 
in 1867^ by Mr. Justice Cresswell It appeared^ that the 
defendant^ who possessed a mill on a streanii liadj besides 
exercising a right to detain water for the use of his mitl, 
latterly diverted water for the purpose of irrigating his 
meadows. The plaintiff had been accustomed to irrigate 
his meadows adjacent to the stream and below the defend¬ 
ant's mill. By the diversion water flowing to the plain" 
tiff's land was not sensibly diminished, but it arrived later 
in the day, and the pluintiR* was prevented from using 
it 80 beneficially as he otherwise might. This is a short, 
but sufficient, sumni^ry of the facts. In the judgment it 
is said, that the general principle to be deduced from the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer and the authorities 
cited in it is, that every proprietor of land on the banks of 
a natural stream has a right to use the water, provided he 
uses it so as not to work material injury to the rights of 
. otlier proprietors of lands above or below hia on the stream. 
The decision was to the effect, that the defendant had in the 
irrigation of his meadows detained water for a time, and in 
a manner necessarily injurious to the natural right of the 
plaintiff, and that the latter was entitled to maintain his 
action. In this case there were both injuria and damnum. 

Thus you see, the same pnnoiples being observed, the 
facts of two cases led to different conclusions. 

In the next (&) of my selected cases the Court of Ex- 

(a) Sampson v. Hoddinoty Law Journal, New Series, Common 
Pleas, 148, 1857. 

(A) Jhidden v. The Guardian* of Oit Cbkiton Unions 26 Law 
Journal, New Series, Exchequer, 146, 1857. 
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chequer decided a point which one wonders to find ques¬ 
tioned, that a person has no right so to take water from 
a spring-head, the spot where it rises from the ground, 
as to prevent its flowing into its nataral stream, to the 
injury of owners of property on the banks of the stream. 
The defendants had, by means of tanks placed closed to 
a spring, diverted it from its natural course, to the injury 
of the plaintifT, the owner of a mill on the stream. The 
counsel for the defendants contended to the effect that the 
action was not maintainable, because it was not diverted 
from a place where it was flowing in a stream. A case (a) 
is referred to, by which it appears that a person has a right 
to divert the water which sometimes overflows from his 
artificial well, and so prevents the flow of it into a natural 
stream, to which it would otherwise And its way. But the 
Barons of the Exchequer expressed an opinion, that a 
stream may be said to begin at the spot where the water 
rises to the surface, and that a person is not justifled in 
diverting it, as it springs from the ground, and that the 
action was maintainable. * 

According to a decision (6) of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, from which Mr. Justice Coleridge dissented, an 
action is not maintainable against a person who by digging 
a well intercepts from a stream water which would other¬ 
wise have flowed into it by percolation through the soil; 
though such loss of water was a natural effect reasonably * 
to be expected of digging the well. 

By this decision of the Exchequer Chamber is over¬ 
ruled a part of a judgment of the Court of Exchequer in 
1852(c), the part bverruled being to the effect that an 
action was maintainable for the diversion of water from 
a stream, the diversion being a consequence of the sinking 

(а) Broadbeni v. Ramabettom^ 26 Law Journal, New Series, £z- 
eWquer, 116, 1866. 

(б) Chaaemort v. Richardi, 26 Law Journal, New Series, Exche¬ 
quer, 393, 1867. 

(e) Bichinam v. Tha Grand Junction Canai Companj/^ 21 Law 
Journal,,New Series, Exchequer, 241, 1862. 
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of a well, and the water diverted being underground water, 
which, but for the well, would have percolated into the 
stream. 

The constitution and high authority of the Exchequer 
Chamber, as a Court of a Appeal, will be explained in 
future lectures, it is Bufficietft now to say, that previously 
to the decision of the Exchequer Ohamber, all tribunals, 
of authority less than that of the Exchequer, were bound 
to regard the law as well enunciated by the decision of 
that court, and it is likely that the two courts of co-ordinate 
authority, the Queen’s Bench and the Common Pleas, 
would have so treated it. Now the law must be considered 
as established by the judgment of the Exchequer Chamber. 
As there is no written law, end as the common law was 
not pieviously ascertained, on the subject, you have before 
you not only one striking example of Judge-made law, but 
also a second example of Judge-made law repealing the 
first. Nay, it may hereafter happen that a decision of the 
House of Lords, a Court of Appeal higher than the Court 
of Exchequer, indee'd our ultimate Court of Appeal, may, 
by a judgment in some case brought before it, establish a 
rule, in conformity with that declared by the Exchequer, 
and different from that established by the Exchequer 
Chamber. Yet the proper function of each of these three 
tribunals is to ascertain and declare the law, and not to 
‘ make law; jus dicere, and not jus dare. Yet it seems very 
near the truth to say, that of necessity new cases some¬ 
times make legislation a part of the duty of a judge. But 
he ought to be careful not to go in any case beyond the 
limits to which this necessity compels him. 

I shall find a more appropriate occasion for treating of 
the powers of the House of Lords as the highest Court of 
Appeal, as distinguished from its powere as one of the three 
branches of the legislatiy^. 

It seems from the decision of the Exchequer Chamber, 
that a diversion of water, in respect of which an action can 
be maintained, must be a diversion* of it at the spring-bead. 
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or where it has assumed tlie form of a natural stream. It 
is inimuterial wliethcr the stream is, as usually, above 
ground, or, as in the case of the River Mole, in some parts 
underground. 

In support of lus opmion, Mr. Justice Coleridge gave 
expression to some very powerful arguments, and I should 
prefer the conclusion to which he arrived to the Judgment 
delivered by Mr. Justice Crcssweli for himself and the 
other judges, consisting principally of a review of previous 
authorities, were it not for one topic, which I do not iind 
sufficiently adverted to, but which serves to justify to my 
mind the decision of Uie Exchequer Chamber. 

In most cases a person diverting water from a flowing 
stream, to the injury of another, know's, or has the means 
of knowing, the effiect of what he is doing; he disobeys 
the moral precept: Sic utere tuo, ut alienum non Icedas. 
But in very few, if any, cases, can a man about to sink a 
shaft for a mine, or to dig a deep well or sewer, know, 
or have the means of knowing, that hia work will in¬ 
tercept the passage, by percolation, of water in a given 
direction. He cannot know that he is, at most he can 
but guess, that he may be infringing the moral precept. 
If he consults land-surveyors, geologists or other men of 
science, their anticipations of the probable effect of what 
he proposes to do can but in few cases be regarded as any 
thing more than expressions of opinion, which may, or may * 
not, be verified by the result. They may advise him that, 
in their opinion, percolating water will not be intercepted 
to the injury of another person; and yet if he acts on this 
advice, and if they happen to be wrong, he becomes, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the Court of Exchequer, liable to 
pay daibages to persons deprived of water, in a manner not 
foreseen with any certainty. On the other hand, if any 
one, lest his work should be injurious to others, by cutting 
off the percolation of water, forbears to sink a shaft for a 
mine of coal, or of valuable metal, he may be giving up the 
most valuable part of Ins estate, and the community may be 
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injured by valuable minerals being kept out of use^ not by 
reason of any certainty that injury will be caused to any 
owners of any adjoining laud, but because of the possibility 
of tlieir being so injured. Tlie iiiiscbief consequent on the 
decision of the Exchequer, if acted on, might be enormous, 
especially with reference to mineral property. My argu¬ 
ment may be thus summed up. A person whose work does 
in point of fact intercept percolating water, cannot be bald 
to have therefore infringed the moral precept: Sic utere tuo, 
ut alienuni non lu^das. He could not, when he began his 
work, know, with any thing approaching to ceitainty, the 
effect of it, and it was not iucuiubeiit on lum to give up the 
full enjoyment of his estate, implying us good a natural 
light (o the water and iiiiueruU below tiic surruce, as timt of 
any of the owners of adjacent lands, because of the chance . 
that they might be injured. Cousidciiiig the infinitely 
various circuinstunces of diiTercnt strata, in respect of 
relative position, ex tent, form, inclination, interception, 
disappearance and reappearance and other particulars, the 
probable results of ilnderground works are so uncertain, 
and the actual results are sometimes so unexpected, that it 
would be unjust to make any one responsible (or them. It 
would be contrary to public policy thus to liamper the 
manngeuient of mineral property. 

That tlicre is no such res|K)nsibility is now established 
hy the decision of the Exchequer Chamber. 

It follows from this decision, that for the frequent and 
great mischief to mill-owners and Iand*owiiers, by means 
of wells, sunk by water companies and manufacturers, 
intercepting percolating water, there is* no remedy. Ac¬ 
cording to law, this mischief is damnum absque injuriu. 
The same mischief may in an equal degree be caused by 
mining, and in a less degree by tlie draining of land, a 
frequent modern improvement. 

The owner of a well ii&s not the same, or a similar, na¬ 
tural right to the water in it which the owner of land on the 
bank of a stream has to the use of the flowing water. The 
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owner of land has a right to dig a well to contain water; 
but it is not until he has enjoyed tlie use of the well for a 
time sufficient to give him a prescriptive right, that time 
now being, by force of the Prescription Act, twenty years, 
that be has any remedy pgainst a person who, by digging 
another well or otherwise, diverts the water. This is a 
right ac()uired by possession. AAer an enjoyment for 
twenty years, he has a remedy for an actual diversion Bf 
water from the well. But if a well should be left dry by 
the interception of water which would otherwise percolate 
into it, 1 should think that he would be without a remedy, 
for I cannot think his acquired right would be more 
respected than the natural riglit to flowing water. 
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1. I*re»cription Act, 

2« LighU 
8 . Air. 

4. Windfitos. 

6. Prospect. 

6. Water, 

7. Percolating Water. 
d. Coal. 


9. Fuel. 

10* Manttfaeturts. 

' 11 . Trade. 

12. Public PoUep. 

18 . Pules ^ ind^fiMte nature. 

14. Jury. 

15 . ArbUr€Uion. 


Before the Prescription Act a right might exist by pre¬ 
scription to the free access of light to the ancient wiDUows 
of a dwelting-house, or, indeed, of any building; and, 
since that statute, sucli a right may be acquired by enjoy¬ 
ment for twenty years. It may also be conferred by a 
grant from the owner of adjacent land. 

In any case of the existence of such a right, the erection 
of a wall or other building near enough to impede the 
access of light, is a wrong for which the law provides a 
remedy—an action against the wrongdoer. 

1 think it strange that a right to the access of air to 
ancient windows is not provided for by the Prescription 
Act. Such a right may exist by prescription, and it would 
seem that, the time of prescription in respect of it not 
being shortened by the statute, a claim to the access of air 
may still be defeated by showing that the enjoyment of it 
commenced since the beginning of the reign of Hichard 
the First. True it is that in most cases the access of light 
to a window is usually accompanied by an access of air, 
and that which would impede either would impede both ; 
yet in closely built towns there are doubtless cases of 
windows so placed near walls more ancient than tliem- 
aelves, that there is no existing right to the access of light, 
but to which windows there may be a beneficial access of 
air, the obatruedon of which might be a serious injury. 

Actions are commonly brought for the obstruction of 
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ancient windows. In such an action the injury usually 
compluioed of is^ that the access of both light and air is 
impeded ; and it is evident that success in respect of light 
would be success in respect of air, so that in most cases 
the shortening the time of prescription in respect of light 
nnght substantially apply to air. But it is possible to sup¬ 
pose the case of a window darkened by a wall from ancient 
times, but useful for ventilation, being now wrongfully ob¬ 
structed in respect of air. 

Xo action of this sort can be maintained in respect of 
the obstruction of a prospect by a new building. Tiiis 
inconvenience, oflen ex|>cricoced by persons living in houses 
in the outskirts of towns, is not of a character to entitle 
them to a remedy at law. The existence of such a remedy 
would obviously be a most impolitic obstacle to the im¬ 
provement of many estates, and to the necessary enlarge¬ 
ment of towns, where increasing population requires the 
erection of additional dwellings, not to speak of buildings 
for the purposes of commerce and manufactures. This 
should remind you of a similar argument in the last lecture 
in support of the decision, that if by means of an under¬ 
ground work water is intercepted which would otherwise 
have percolated into a stream, the loss of the water is not 
an injury for which the persons entitled to the use of it 
have any remedy. To permit a remedy for it would be 
contrary to good policy. It would be to impede the^ 
management and working of mineral property in a manner 
beneficial to the owner, and so diminish the supply of coal 
and valuable metals. Fuel might remain in the earth, 
which, if raised, might increase the comforts of the inha¬ 
bitants of an extensive district. The spread of manufactures 
and trade might be hindered for want of iron which might 
remain an worked. 

now refer you to the epitome, contained in my last 
lecture, of the judgment of the bourt of Exchequer de¬ 
livered in T861 by Mr. Baron Parke, on the subject of 
l^hti to the use of water. The judgment contains what 
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may be deemed a treatise on those rightSi and insists et^ 
pecially on the circumstance of their not being capable of 
exact definition, and it concludes thus: 

The same law wilt be found to be applicable to the 
corresponding rights of air and* light These also are 
bestowed by Providence for the common benefit of man. 
So long as the reasonable use. by one man of this com- 
mou property does not do actual perceptible damage to 
the right of another to the similar use of it, no action 
would lie. A man cannot occupy a dwelling and con- 
^^sume fuel in it for domestic purposes without, in some 
degree, impairing the natural purity of the air. He 
cannot erect a building or plant a tree near the house of 
** {mother without, in some degree, diminishing the'quantity 
** of light he enjoys; but such small interruptions give no 
“ right of action, for they arc necessarily incident to the* 
** common enjoyment by all." 

Tlie passage quoted justifies the application to light and 
air of the tenor of the judgment in respect of wafer. 
Whenever, therefore, a building is complained of as ob¬ 
structing the access of light and air, I think the ques¬ 
tion, whether there is an injury for which the law gives a 
remedy, depends on the circumstances of the particular 
ca!?e. On the one hand, it could not be permitted that 
any person should, by building or otherwise, diminish con¬ 
siderably the accustomed use by another of light or air. 
On the other, it would be contrary to reason that an ac¬ 
customed use of either should control to a considerable 
extent the enjoyment by others of their property. It is 
a question of degree, and the limits applicable to the rights 
of owners of adjacent property in respect of light and air 
are not capable of precise definition. You observe that I 
have borrowed from the last lecture phrases there used in 
respect of water, and have in this lecture applied them to 
light and air. For so dofng I have, if authority were 
needed, that just cited of Mr. Jiistice Parke. 

The rules to which expression have just been given may 

I. « 
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appear too vague for rules having the character of laws. 
There might be real difficulty in so placing them, with 
reference to the circumstances of any particular case, before 
a jury, as to lead them to a right conclusion. But a judge 
without a jury would, iii most cases, find the application of 
tliese rules an easy task. 1'his partly serves to account for 
the ordinary practice of referring to arbitrators causes in 
which are litigated questions relating to water or to light 
and air. 
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]. Watrr, Pollution, 

2. Siftcers, 

3. Prai/iH» 

4. 3/ttttufartones, 

3. Prfscripihw. 

(i. Damnutft nbn^iuf Tnjurid, 
7, Air, Poliutim, 

B, C/fimnri/s, 

0. Steaw PnffineSf ^r. 

ID. Noxious 7'rades, 

II. CopjMT Worksf ^e. 


12? Sfookr. 

^ 13. Oases. 

14. Towns. 

15. The Potteries, 

16. Acijuietrewe, 

17. Prcscriptim Aef. 

18. Actions. 

ID. Damtiges. 

20. Injunctiofi, 

21. Nuisances, 


Or one wrong for which a remedy is occasionally aoiigliC, 
the polludon of wuter^ little need be said. It ih generally 
trnc that n person entitled to the use of water lias a*r>ght 
of action against any one who pollutes it in a perceptible 
<lciir€e. Tins is sometimes done by opening sowers into a 
stream, and sometimcl by causing the refuse of a manu¬ 
factory to flow into it. But the right of any person to 
have water in a pure state may be modified by rights of 
others, acquired by prcKcription or by grant. Thus it often 
Ijappons that an ancient sewer pollutes a stream, the owner 
of it having a prescriptive right so to use it, an<l therefore 
the owners of property adjacent to the stream not having a 
remedy for the damage they sustain. This is a case of 
damnum absque injuria. The same thing happens frequently 
in the case of the refuse of an ancient factory flowing into 
a watercourse, without any remedy on the part of the land 
owners for the damage they sustain by the water being 
thus polluted. You are familiar with an instance of a con¬ 
siderable stream, called Stroudwater, plainly discoloured by 
the dye it receives from cloth mills. The utter destruc¬ 
tion of the fish in a brook *18 often caused by the noxious 
refuse of factories. 

I think the use of a sewer or drain leading into a water- 

H 2 
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course is one form of using the watercourse itself within 
the meaning of the second section of the Prescription Act, 
und that therefore the time of prescription is shortened by 
that statute to twenty years or forty years, as explained in 
my lecture on the statute;, so that, generally speaking, a 
prescriptive right to the use of a sewer or drain may now 
be acquired by twenty years^ enjoyment, and cannot be 
acquired in less time. 

Of the pollution of a stream it is equally true, as of the 
diver.'^ion of water from it, that in each case the quc^tion, 
whether an in jury is sustained for which a remedy exists, is 
a question of degree dc|>en<ling upon circumstances, tlio 
limits to which (he right to the use of the water in a state 
of purity extends, and the limits w'hich control it will) 
reference to the rights of others, being equally incapable of 
being defined. 

What ( have just said is, if possible, more applicable to 
the pollution of air. In a passage cited in t)ic lust lecture, 
from a judgment delivered by Mr. nurun Parke, in the Couit 
of Exchequer, a remark was made to the effect that a 
fire cannot burn in a chimney without poilutuig, in some 
degree, the air of the neighbourhood. This is, jierhaps, 
saying too much of any single chimney used for domestic 
purposes ; but it is manifestly true of many a tall chimney 
of a manufactory emitting, in some cases, immense volumes 
of smoke, in others gases injurious to vegetation, and to the 
health of men and animals. But between the two cases 
now put, of a single chimney of a dwelling-house doing no 
perceptible damage, and that of a factory chimney sending 
out hoxious gases, tiiere are chimneys affecting the atmo¬ 
sphere in an infinite variety of degrees. Think of (he 
many steam-engines, forges, glass-houses, sugar-houses, 
snieltiiig-houses, copper works, and other works from 
which smoke or injurious gases^are sent forth. You know 
the aspect of the part of Staffordshire called the Potteries, 
and that of the country round the copper works near 
Swansea. 

As to a largo town, the atmosphere of which is loaded 
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with smoke^ none of the inhabitants con complain of the 
consequences of that which is essential to the comfoit^ in 
this climate, to the existence, of every one of them. 

As to a district like the Potteries, the owners of many of 
the works have in the course of tiitie acquired prescriptive 
rights, in the exercise of which mischief is done to inlia^ 
hitants of the district for which they might otherwise have 
a legal rcnie<ly. Tlicsc proscriptive rights have in multitudes 
of instances originated in the acquiescence of the persons 
injuriously uffected by the carrying on the works in respect 
of which they now exist. Their acquiescence may be 
attributed to the ad vantages (hey derive from the works, 
and t])cy submit to incouveuionce for the sake of more 
than coniprnsating bcnorits. 

Uut 1 shall now proceed to explain that rights to carry 
on works of a noxious character may exist, irrespectively 
of prescj iption. Tlicy may arise at any time. Tliis re* 
jnaikable part of our law is set forth in a eluirge of 

by the Court of Common 
pircs that there should be 
jilaccs it) which, what may be called noxious munuructures 
and trades may be carried on, and therefore a })crson who 
is damaged by a inaiuifaoture or trade carried on, in a 
proper place, docs not sustain an injury, in respect of w hich 
an action may be maintained. But this ])oint, and indeed 
ihc whole of the subject now treated of, will be best ill us- 
tinted by a statement of the purport of the cliurge just 
alluded to, so far as it was questioned before the Court of 
Common Pleas (a). The plarntifl’alleged;^that the defendatit 
erected a brick-kiln in front of the pluintiiT*s house, and 
wrongfully and injuriously burnt a large quantity of biicks, 
and caused a noxious and unwholesome vapour, by means 
of which the plaintilF’s house was rendered uncomfortable, 
unhealthy, unw'holcsome ai^d unfit for habitation. The de¬ 
fendant pleaded not guilty. At the trial Mr. Justice Byles 

(/?) Hiflc V. Barhw, 28 Jourual, New Series, Ceiamon Pleas, 
2U7, 1868. 


r. Justice Bylcs, approved 
eas. The public good re< 
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summed uj> to this eficct: —In order that an action should 
lie for an injury of this nature, it is not necessary that it 
should be injurious to health; it is quite sufficient if it 
renders tlie enjoyment of life and property uncomfortable. 
But this is subject to another observation. It Is not 
everybody whose life and property arc rendered uncomfoi t- 
able by a trade carried on in his neighbourhood that can 
maintain an action. If ho, in the neighbourhoods of Bir¬ 
mingham and Wolverhampton, tlicrc would be multitudes 
of persons bringing actions for noxious trades, and many 
great inunufuctorlcs would be stopped. Though a person 
may be dumuged by the carrying on of a trade, he cannot 
muintuiu an action if it is a lawful trade, carried on in 
a convenient and proper place. Tlie questions left to tlic 
jury were: firstly, was the place wliere the bricks were 
burnt a proper place for the purpose ? and secondly, if it 
was not a proper place, did the burning them make life and 
property uncomfortable? The verdict was for the defendant. 

A new trial moved for, on the ground of the judge's di¬ 
rection to the jury being wrong, was after argument refused, 
the Court of Common Pleas thinking it right. A passage 
WHS cited from Corny us' Digest to this effect: an action 
dues not lie for the reasonable use of a rigid, though it be 
to the annoyance of anotlier; as if a butcher or a brewer 
use his trade in a convenient place, though it be to the an¬ 
noyance of his neighbour. Mr. Justice Willes expressed 
his opinion, to the eiiect that the right of the owner of a house 
to have air unpolluted is subject to this qualiBcation, that 
necessities may av’se for interfcriDg with the right, for the 
public good, for purposes necessary to life, provided the 
tiling necessary to be done be done in a reasonable and 
proper manner, In a reasonable and proper place. 

One might wish for the expression of a law, a rule by 
which men may know what are ^heir relative rights, and ac« 
cording to which their conduct is to be regulated, phrases, if 
they could be found, less vague than reasonable and 
proper manner,'’ and reasonable and proper place.'’ The 
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subject does not appear to admit of greater cei taiuty of ex¬ 
pression, and doubdess great diiHculty must be experienced 
by juries and arbitrators in determining what is, or is 
not, reasonable and proper in respect of manner and place. 
Whenever such a question arises it«is not a question of law. 
It is a question of fact proper for the determination of a jury, 
and still more tit for the decision of an arbitrator. Whether a 
noxious trade is carried on in a proper spot, is a point upon 
which it must often be dilFicult to uuticiputc the opinion of 
a jury, or of an arbitrator. 

In tlie charge of Minch I have in this lecture made great 
use, Mr. Justice ]3ylcs said, it used to be thought that if 
a man knew there was a nuisance, and went and lived near 
it, lie could not maintain an action in respect of it. It was 
said that he w( nt to the nuisance, and tlie nuisance did not 
come to him. A hundred years ago that was thought to be 
the luw ; but it is not now the law. 

The judge might have said tliut the notion he speaks of 
was prevailing until within a few years ago. That it is not 
good law is cstublishcci by a decision of the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas (a), about twenty^two years ago, that in the case 
of ail action for a nuisance, caused by the trade of a tallow- 
chandler being carried on by the defendant in a house 
adjoining the plaintifT's house, it was no answer that tlie 
defendant carried on the trade there three yeats before the 
plaintiff'was possessed of his house. 

r^evcrtheless, it would be found in practice, that if a 
person complaining of a nuisance had come to it, knowing 
of its existence, it would be urged in the discussion of the 
question, whether the thing complained of was done in a 
proper place, that the plaintilPs own conduct tended to 
show that be did not regard the place as improper for the pur¬ 
pose. This, combined with other circumstances, might be 
said to bear fairly on the question of fact, though alone it 
would not be a defence in point of law. You readily perceive 


(a) Blw V. Hall, 4 Biogham’s New Coses, 1(13. 
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the ^reat weight tlii» topic would be likely to have with a 

The rule, or supposed rule, now disregarded, had at 
least the merit of simplicity and that of being easily 
np)>licd, points iti whlcl' the existing rule, as to the right 
locality fur a noxious trade,Is eminently defective. 

In those discussions of legal rights to the use of water, 
light und air, 1 have been led by a desire to elucidate some 
of the enactments contained in the Prescription Act; and I 
have found that 1 could nut say enougii, without appearing 
to say more than enough, to effect my object. ISluny 
points of this very extensive subject arc reserved fur future 
consideration. 

1 have made many references to the usual remedy for 
the infringement of any rigid to the use of water, light or 
air, on action for damages. The plaintiff in an action of 
this sort is, if successful, usually content to recover nominal 
damages and the costs he incurs, the judgment in his favour 
operating as a warning to the defendaiit to discontinue the 
nuisance. If this object is not gained, repeated actions may 
be brought for the contiuuance of the injury; and in such 
cases real damages are awarded. 

Another remedy is of too technical a sort fur your 
attention at this early period of your studies. I refer to an 
injunction, a process by which a court of justice restrains 
tlic commission or continuance of a wrong. This -is a 
process peculiarly cffocUve in the case of injuries sucli as 
we have been lately considering. 

I do not think this the light place for saying anything of 
the pollution of air or water, regarded as a species of crime 
called a nuisance, an injury to the public for which the 
offender may be indicted and punished. This must be 
treated of in some future lecture as a brancli of the law 
relating to crimes. 
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1, Prewiption, ^ 6, Desiruriiofi of Property, 

Ctn'iabtty, 7. Judge inteix^ted. 

3. I*rc$eripilon, PeattoiiahU, Queen*$ jh netu 

A, Projii prendre, 1). Quarter Seteions, 

G, PirsrriptU/n, Unrcasanalde. 

In former lectures I have said enough in respect of 
customs^ and what may be regarded their three chief 
essential qualities; those of being immemorial certain, and 
reasonable. In the first place I 8|)okc of the two latter 
qualities, postponing the first because I could not, in 
treating of the quality of being immemorial, conveniently 
distinguish between customs and proscription, and could 
not treat of jirescription until 1 had made you familiar with 
the difference between it and custom. This has now been 
clone, and we are arrived at a convenient opportunity for 
stating distinctly what you might probably otherwise infer, 
that the two qualities of being certain and reasonable are 
us essential to a prescrijitive claim as to a custom, and for 
the same reasons. 

For the illustration of the quality of certainty I find no 
materials which enable me, ns respects prescription, to add 
to what was suid on this point with reference to custom. 

* As in the case of a custom, so in the case of a prescription, 
it is not necessary that the reason of it should be known. 
The doctrine that it must be reasonable is sufficiently ex* 
pressed by saying that to be valid a prescription must not 
be unreasonable. 

The most striking instance that I know of an asserted 
prescription being void for being unreasonable is that which 
I spoke of in a former lecture: the case in which, on this 
ground, an alleged right, Jong exercised, to take clay from 
another's land, was decided to be bad ; notwithstanding the 
doctrine that a right to profit d prendre may, in favour of 
uiic ]>e)son or of a liuuUrd number of ])crbOns, axial by 
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prescription. This decision, apparently inconsistent with 
that doctrine, may be justified by considering the claim to 
Jiuve been one, the exercise of which might lead to the 
virtual destructioD of the property of another; this being 
Bomcthiikg more than a u.erc proJit a prendre^ 

Littleton says (a), s(>cakiiig of a bad prescription of w hicli 
lie gives an instance, ^^and so such prescription, or any 
** other prescription used, if it be against reason, this ought 
** nut, nor will not, be allowed before judges, fjuiu maltts 
** usf/s atoicfid/is esf.*' This extract is a specimen of Cokers 
I^nglisli for Littleton's law French, the latter being, in 
this passage, unusually barbarous. 

Littleton's irisUincc, also in Cuke's words, of a void pre¬ 
scription is this: ** But if u man will prescribe that if uTiy 
cattle were upon (he demesnes of a manor thei'c doing 
damage, that the lord of the manor for the time being 
** hath used to distrain them, and the distress to retain till 
** fine were inude to him for the damages at his will, this 
** prescription is void because it is against reason that, if 
wrong be done any man, that he thereof should be his 
own judge : for by such way, if he had damuges but to 
'' the value of a hulfpcniiy, he might assess and have 
** thcrcfui'c a hundred pounds, which would be against 
** reason.*' 

Coke (i), in his comment on this, cites the maxim aliguis 
non debet esse judex in propria causa^ and refers to a case 
in which a judicial proceeding then in use called a tine 
(since abolished by act of parliament) was set aside because 
one of tlic judges was a party : quia non potest esse judex 
ct pars. 

The rule of natural justice thus refened to might be con¬ 
sidered too obvious to need comment: but the circum¬ 
stances of the present times have made it important, con¬ 
trolling as it does the powers possessed by coui'ts by viitue 
of the common law, and conferred u)»on them by acts of 

(a) Litdetun, ei2. 

(^) i'okc up(ni LIliletOD, 141a. 
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parliaoicni. It is a rule which controls not only local 
customs^and particular prescriptions; it limits the general 
law, whether written or not written. 

Joint stock companies exist for a variety of purposes: 
the making and continuing milvtays and canals, the es¬ 
tablishment and ninuageincnt of bunks, are familiar in¬ 
stances. It sometimes happens tliut a judge tinds him¬ 
self disabled to act by reason of his having shares in one 
of these companies. Tins hap])eiied to Lord Cutlenhaiu 
wlien he svas Chancellor, though it was not known that 
he was a shareholder in the company sued until the suit 
had proceeded so far that the plaintilF was committed 
to prison for disobeying un injunction decreed by the 
Chancellor. The decree was reversed by the House of 
Lords <n) on the ground of Lord Cottenlmm being, as a 
shareholder, interested in the suit. In a litigation between 
the sumo parties, one of the judges forbore to act as a 
member of the Court of Exchequer Chamber by reason 
of his being, as a shareholder, one of the defendants. 

When a court consists of several members, the interest of 
one of them docs not utteet the jurisdiction of the court as 
constituted by other members of it.- Thus the interest 
of one of the judges of the Exchequer Chamber did not 
stand in the way of the ordinary course of justice. But 
there are courts consisting of only one judge, as in the case 
by which I shall now proceed to illustrate the subject now 
before us. 

Every poor law union is governed by a corporate body 
called the guardians of the poor, consisting of all the jus¬ 
tices of the peace for the county resident in the district 
of the union, and of persons elected by the difTcrent 
parisiies. In un uctiuii in a county court against the 
guardians of a 
of the defendants, that judge, being a justice of the 
peace resident in the district, was one of themselves. The 

(tf) Dimes v. The Oravd Junction Canal Compam/, 8 House of 
Lord®* Cases, 7o9. 


poor law union it was objected, on behalf 
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plaiutlfT wished the cause to proceed^ but the judge^ though 
any interest he might liave as a guardian could be but 
nominal and the interest he might have as a i^tepayer 
was incalculably minute, forebore to proceed ; and this 
was sanctioned by Mr. Justice Tulfourd, who directed the 
cause to be removed into one of the superior courts. This 
is an instance of a maxim of natural justice prevailing 
against the provisions of an act of parliament according to 
which, but for the maxim, the county court judge had a 
Jurisdiction which he would have been bound to exercise. 

Since this case occurred an act of parliament (a) has 
provided that when a Judge of a county court is interested 
in the matter of any cause pending in his court, he sl^all 
order the cause to be sent for hearing to some convenient 
county court of which he is not the judge. 

Of the court of quarter sessions for a county, all the 
Justices of the peace for the county are members. The 
practice is, that nny magistrate wlio happens to be present 
at a trial in which lie is interested takes no part in the 
(leliberalions of his brethren, and catefully abstains from 
doing anything that may influence them. Indeed, he 
usually quits the bench and takes his place among the 
bye-standers. 

In one casc(2») the Court of Queen’s Bench directed a 
process called a certiorari to be issued to bring before them 
an order of a court of quarter sessions, in order that it 
might be quashed by reason of the interference of an in* 
terested justice, lie had interfered by speaking to the 
chairman and referring him to some of the documents 
in evidence, but he 'uad not joined in the decision and had 
not in any way influenced the other magistrates. Lord 
Campbell made remarks, to the eflect that what took place 
was greatly to be censured. The magistrate ought to have 
withdrawn from the court. Lord Campbell added : ‘'that 

I 

(n) 19 Sc 20 Victoria, chapter JOB, section 21. 

{h) Thf! Queen v. The Juetkesof Suffolli, 21 Law Journal, New 
Sk*rk'e, MagUtralCb’ 100, 1S52. 
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** is the exnmple set by judges iii Westminster Hall. Lord 
“ Holt, upon the liearing of a question in which he was 
personally interested, left the bench and sat by the side 
of his counsel, and I did so in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council when I^was Chancellor of the 
“ Duchy of Lancaster. It was only yesterday that ray 
** brother Crompton retired from the Court during the 
hearing of a case in which ho had been counsel when at 
tlie bar.” Mr. Justice Wightiuau said: “It is most 
“ essential for the satisfuctory administration of justice that 
“ parties who are interested in a decision should not only 
“ take no part in it, but also should give no ground 
“ for believing tliut they influence others in deciding.” 
Mr. Justice Crompton said : “ The only question is, whether 
“ an interested justice interfered in this case. It is snid 
“ that he did not influence the decision of the rest of the 
“ magistrates, but that is not what is objected,” 

That by any iiiterference of any soit on the part of a 
justice in any way interested, directly or remotely, a de* 
ersion of the couit of quarter sessions is vitiated is very 
strongly insisted on in another case (a) in tlic Court of 
Quecu^s Bench, 

The same principle must apply to every court of every 
rank. 

Of the superintendence by the Court of Queen's Bench 
of courts of quarter sessions, and of several other couits 
of justice, a great deal wilt be said in future lectures, in 
which the constitution and powers of couits will be con¬ 
sidered, especially with reference to each other. 

(a) ^rhe Qu^cn t. The Juefices of Hertfordshire^ 14 Low Journal, 
New Scrie^^, Magiatmtes^ Cases, 7n, 1845. 
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1. Trade Vmge$, • 

^2. New Trade f/tagee. 

3. New Husbandry Usages. 

4. Certainty. 

5. Trade Ueages. Peasonahk. 


6. Trade Utagei* Unreaionahle. 

7. Pailway and Canal Traffic 

Act. 

8. ItuUnjM and reasojtalfle. 


The qualities of being certain and reasonable are essential 
to a trade usHge, which in this respect resembles custom 
or prescription. But a trade usage difTcrs from these in 
this respect^ that it need not be immemoria) Indeed, trade 
usages are constantly springing up, as well in old existing 
as in newly^formcd trades. In my own opinion even 
husbandry usages, though of the nature of local customs, 
are, in tlie progress of agricultural improvements, in t])e 
course of being formed or modified. This remark should 
remind you of wliat 1 have before said, in relation to w liut 
I think likely to be yet imperfect usages of the East Hiding 
of Yorkshire. 

The certainty, obviously as essential to a usage as to any 
rule or law, has been sufhciently treated of under the heads 
of custom uiul prescription. No illustration could make it 
])laincr. 

As in the case of custom or prescription, so in that of a 
trade usage, to make it good the reason of it need not be 
sliown. It is valid if it is not shown to be unreasonable. 

1 have taken some pains to find cases by which to illus* 
trate the doctrine ii\ res|)cctof trade usages, tliat they must 
not be unreasonable. All that I have met with refer to 
mercantile transactions more or less complicated, of such a 
nature as not to be readily underslood by the younger 
portion of students. Not liking, however, to leave this 
point without some practical illustration, 1 think it right to 
make use of a decision of a county court for the purpose. 
To you I need not explain that I do not use this judgment 
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as having any degree of intrinsic autliority. Of a decision 
of any of the conrta at Westminster it may bo said that it 
declares the law upon the point decided. The judgments 
of an inferior court cannot be thus regarded : and I am 
now* using one of fliem as an opii\ion of counsel is used, as 
a piece of instruction sufficient for a student in the absence 
of higher authority. 

In an action in a county court, m a large town, the 

plaintiff claimed 1 \L 10$, as commission on letting a house, 

and for work and labour. The plaintiff) who was a house 

agent, was employed by the defendant to let a furnished 

bouse. The house was let bv the dcfonflant himself with- 

^ * 

out the assistance of the plaiiitiAT; and the plaintiff was 
afterwards employed by the diTendant to take an inventory 
of the furniture, and, with the tenant's agent, to compare 
iIjc inventory with the furniture. This and other services 
iii connection with the house were rendered by the plaintiff 
to the defendant. The rent for which the house was let 
was 230/. a year. 

At the trial the plaintiffi and another house agent in 
extensive buKinc'^s in (he tow'ii deposed to the effect that, 
accoiding to the usage of the town, if a house agent is 
employed to let a furnished house, and if during the con* 
tinuance of his agency the lionse is let, whether by his 
means or not, and even if it is let by the owner, or any 
other person, without the assistance of the agent, then is 
the agent entitled to a commission of t>L per cent, ou a 
year’s rent. Accordingly, the plaintiff claimed 11/. 10$., 
b?ing at the rate of HI. p^r cent, on 230/. The defendant’s 
attorney did not produce evidence tef rebut the alleged 
usage; but contended to the effect that any such usage 
could not be binding. 

The question was reserved for consideration wliether the 
alleged usage was binding, the judge intimating an opinion, 
that if he should considef it binding, the judgment would 
be that the plaintiff should recover IW. 10$., and that 
otherwise the judgment would be in his favour for five 
guineas for the services actually rendered. 
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In his judgment he remarked, that in favour of the 
usage it might be said that, unless it prevailed an agent 
might, after every proper exertion on his part to let a house, 
be disappointed of his reward by the bouse being let 
behind his back, and it is not difficult to suppose the case 
of the exertions of an ^eht leading to the letting of a 
house, even though the treaty and the bargain may not be 
made by him« A case might even be supposed of an artful 
owner of a liousc so managing the letting of it, behind the 
back of liis agent, as to take advantage of his services 
without acknowledging them. In such a case, the usage, 
if binding, would prevent the agent being deprived of a 
proper remuneration for his services, unci would bo a 
decided obstacle to his being defmuded by h!s employer. 
A liberal owner of a house letting it himself, without the 
immediate assistance of an agent employed by him, might 
well be disposed to take care that his agent should not bo 
disappointed of his commission. In many a case the 
owner may well suppose that, though the house is actually 
let by himself, the publicity given by'^thc agent to the fact 
of the house being to be lot may have led to the letting of 
the house. Hence may have arisen the existence of the 
usage in point of fact. On the other hand, it might be 
remarked that, if the alleged usage was binding, then a 
house agent might be entitled to receive 10/., or 20/., or 
even more, for doing absolutely nothing, or for not doing 
more than putting a notice in his window, or an advertise¬ 
ment in a newspaper. Knowing that his title to com¬ 
mission would depend only on the house being let, whether 
by himself or by any other person, he might bo less likely 
to exert himself properly than if his title to commission 
depended upon the house being let by himself. Again, it 
might be remarked than an unwary owner of a house might 
find himself subject to the payment of two or more heavy 
commissions from merely having spoken to two or more 
house agents to get him a tenant. House agents would be 
aware of the usage; which in very many instances would 
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not be likely to come to the knowledge of other persons 
except by coj?tiy experience. This reflection seems to dis¬ 
tinguish the case of house agency from the ordinary case 
of a usage binding on persons engaged in particular pur¬ 
suits^ in the course of which they have necessarily frequent 
transactions with each other; such^ for instancei as the case 
of merchants and brokersj or the case of clothiers and 
dyers^ or the case of millers and bakers. In the case of 
Iiouse agency the employer must often, especially in a 
watering place, be a sort of trading letter of furnished 
houses; but it is equally certain, that many a person not 
conversant with business, ictting a house in one instance, 
might And himself subject to what he would feel to be an 
extortionate demand, if the alleged usage should be con¬ 
sidered binding. The judge said that the usage would, 
in his opinion, framed after the most careful consideration, 
bo, if binding, a most ready instrument of extortion, and 
that to so great an. extent as to make it unreasonable and 
void ; while the inconvenience which it might serve to 
prevent, though those inconveniences are great, are the less 
to be regarded when it is considered that a house agent, 
disappointed of commission, must in many cases, as in that 
which he was then deciding, be entitled to payment for 
services actually rendered. He thought too, that, in the 
possible case of an employer’s conduct amounting to a 
fraud, a remedy might be found. In fact, he regarded as 
unreasonable, and therefore void, a usage which, having 
apparently for its object the prevention of occasional hard¬ 
ship and fraud, must, in its application, lead to frequent 
injustice. 

I will conclude the subject, of which we have said so 
much, the necessity, namely, that any custom, prescription 
or usage must be reasonable, or rather must not be unrea¬ 
sonable, by stating the effee* of what must be regarded as a 
very strange decision of the Court of Common Pleas (a). 

(a) Simons v. The Oreat Wetftem liailtvay Company, 

Journal, New Series, Common riens, 25, ldo7. 

1 . 


I 
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A statute called the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 
1854 (a), in its 7th section, prevents railway and canal 
companies from limiting; by notice, condition or declaration, 
their liability for tiie safety of goods carried: but contains 
a proviso giving effect to such special conditions, signed by 
the consignor, as shall be adjudged by the court or judge, 
before whom any question relating thereto shall be tried, 
to be just and reasonable. It is the practice of the Great 
Western Railway Company, receiving goods to be carried 
at whut arc called mileage rales, to require the signature 
of the consignor to a s])ecial contract containing many 
conditions, one of them being this:— 

I5thly* Goods conveyed at S|)ecial or mileage rates 
must be loaded and unloaded by the owners or their agents, 
and the company will not be responsible for any risk of 
stowage, loss or damage, however caused, nor for discre¬ 
pancy in the delivery, us to either quantity, number or 
weight, nor for the condition of articles so carried, nor for 
detention or delay in the conveying or delivery of them, 
liowever caused/^ 

One would tliink that there could be no hesitation in 
adjudging this condition not to be just or reasonable. The 
effect of it seems to be that the company and their servants 
need not take any care of goods carried at mileage rates, 
la the interval between their being loaded by the consignor 
and their being unloaded by the consignee there is to Re 
no responsibility for proper care being taken of them, and 
the company and their servants may negligently or wil¬ 
fully detain the g^ods, or delay their conveyance or deli¬ 
very, for any length of time. Tins cannot be either just or 
reasonable. The Court of Common Pleas, in the case 
I am citing, decided this condition to be both just and 
reasonable, on the ground that the mileage rate was in 
proportion to the rkk incurr^. By this is apparently 
meant that a consignor, signing the contract, is willing for 


(a) 17 & 18 Victoria, cliapter 81. 
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the sake of having his goods carried at a cheap rate, to 
incur every risk of no care being taken of tliem, of the 
delivery of them being indefinitely postponed, and of their 
being lost, or injured, or destroyed. On this it may be 
remarked, that the legislature evidently intended to provide 
for the case of a consignor being induced, by some motive 
or other, to sign conditions not just and reasonable, and to 
relieve him from the consequences of so doing. To suggest 
the object which a consignor may have, the saving of 
money, for signing the condition in question, is not to give 
a reason for holding that to be just and reasonable MOiich 
leads to the mischievous results to which I have dr-awn 
attention. Whether the payment to the company be great 
or small, it is, though not in the same degree, unjust and 
unreasonable to require a consignor so to stipulate that 
there shall be no motive on the part of a railway company 
to have proper care taken of goods. 

The rules of so extensive a carrying trade as that of the 
Great Western Rail way Company must, in time, acquire so 
much the character of trade usages that I think this lecture 
a fit place for stating and criticising the decision of tlie 
Court of Common Picas to the ofiect that this 16tb rule 
is reasonable. In several instances railway companies 
have, virtually, monopolies of the carrying trade in ex^ 
tensive districts, and the intention of the legislature cannot 
be doubted to restrain them from taking undue advantage 
of their monopolies to exact from persons who cannot find 
other means of transmitting merchandize, their signatures 
to unreasonable conditions, which if tl^ere were any com¬ 
petition with the companies would not be thought of. The 
condition sanctioned by the decision of the Common Picas 
relieves the Great Western Railway Company not only 
from every responsibility, but from every duty in respect 
of goods to which it applic|. 
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1. Husbandry Usages. 

2. Tejianty from Year to Year, ‘ 
l}. Tenancy at WitL 

4. 12mbh:maits. 


5. Notice to quit, 

G. Quarter Days, 

7. Judge^-made Law, 


Afi ffome parts of llic general common law have had their 
origin in the usages of merchants, so other parts of it arc, 
T think, derived from the usages of husbandmen. You 
pc'rceivc that I am not now referring to the usages of par* 
ticulnr trades, nor to the husbamlry usages of particular 
districts. Tn former lectures I have treated of the way in 
which trade usages have been adopted into the common 
Inw, the rules relating to bills of exchange being my chief 
example. I now propose to deal with what seem to me to 
be parts of the common law framed out of the general 
usages of tillers of the land. 

When any land or building is let, not for a time certain, 
as for a year, or seven years, or any specific period, it is 
said to be let generally; and the tenancy created is called 
a tenancy from year to year. The tenant holds for one year 
certain, and aflerwards fix>m year to year, until his tenancy 
is determined by a half-year^s notice to quit ending at the 
same time of the year at which his tenancy began. The 
notice to quit may be given by either party, landlord or 
tenant, and may expire at the end of the first or of any 
subsequent year. 

Now 1 think th^t this species of tenancy originated in 
this manner ; for the convenient tillage of land it is plainly 
necessary that the tenant of it should never hold it for less 
than a year, and that the landlord should never have the 
power to put an end to the tenancy so as to interfere with the 
ordinary course of husbandry. Therefore, as you will soon 
see, a tenancy from year to year, or, as it is called, a yearly 
tenancy, results from a general letting, as distinguished from 
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a tenancy at will, which would be a more obvious conse¬ 
quence of such a letting, but which would place the tenants 
too much in the power of their landlords. True it is that 
if, in the rare case of a tenancy at will of a farm, the land¬ 
lord should put an end to the ^nabcy, the tenant would be 
entitled to emblements; that is, as you know, he would be 
entitled to reap, afler the tenancy, crops sown during its 
continuance. Still there arc many agi iculturul processes in 
which a tenant could not safely engage if exposed to the 
risk of his tenancy being put an end to at any broken time 
of the year. 

Therefore it is that a general demise, being construed 
into a demise from year to year, may be referred to an 
ancient practice so to let lands, that a tenant might always 
be assured of the possession of them for the current year. 
Thus he miglit safely have his customary fallows, and safely 
plough and properly till the rest of his arable land, and 
exercise his discretion as to making hay on his grass land, 

or turn his cattle on it to feed. 

# 

That the general rule, that a general letting makes a 
yearly tenancy, now applies to all sorts of property, in¬ 
cluding dwelling-houses in towns, warehouses, and all sorts 
of buildings used for a variety of purposes oU)cr tliaii agri- 
ctillural, does not, I think, confiict with iny opinion as to 
the origin of the rule* Found convenient as to farms, tlic 
|)l'iticipal original subjects of tenancy, it would gradually be 
applied to other species of property as we now find it. 
Lu'vs progressively formed have a tendency to uniformity. 
You bear in mind that the privilege which traders at first 
assumed of transferring debts by means of negotiable bills 
of exchange has gradually extended itself to all classes of 
mciu 

In one of the earliest of these lectures I spoke of some 
flagrant instances of Judg^umde law repealing, I might 
Irave said so submitted to as to have the eflect of repealing, 
the express words of acts of parliament. lam now come 
to one of them. 
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The celebrated Statute of Frauds, made iu the reign of 
Charles enacts in its Ist and 2nd sections, ^‘that 

all leases, estates, interests of freehold, or terms of years, 
or any uncertain interest of, into or out of any mes- 
suages, manors, lands, 'tenements or hereditaments, made 
or created by livery and seisin only, or by parol, and not 
put in writing and signed by the parties so making or 
creating the same, or their agents thereunto lawfully 
authorized by writing, shall have the force and effect of 
“ leases or estates only at will: and shall not either in law 
equity be deemed or taken to have any other or greater 
force or effect, any consideration for making any such 
** parol leases or estates to the contrary notwithstanding. 
** Except nevertheless all leases not exceeding the term of 
three years from the making thereof, whereupon the 
rent reserved to the landlord during such term shall 
amount unto two-third parts at the least of the full im« 
proved value of the thing demised/’ 
find the courts been content with deciding that a tenancy 
from year to year, though it might endure for more than three 
years, was a tenancy for a term certain of only one year, and 
might, therefore, consistently with the intent of the statute, 
be created by a general parol demise without writing, some 
of their decisions would not have been amenable to the 
strong criticisms inflicted on them by Watkins (6) and other 
writers; but they have gone far beyond this, and have 
decided that a holding under a parol demise for more than 
three years, operates as a tenancy from year to year, in 
the principal case on this point Lord Kenyon says (c), 
The meaning of ^the statute was, that such an agreement 
^'should not operate as a term; but what was then con- 
sidcred as a tenancy at will has since been properly con- 
** strued to endure as a tenancy from year to year/’ Lord 
Kenyon, who appears not to have been an accurate logician, 

o 

(<?) 20 Chiirlctf II. chapter 9. 

{0) Wutkim on Conveyancing, p. 5 ct seq. 

(cj Clayton v. Dlak^, 8 Durnford & Eas^ 9. 
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might have been puzzled if he had been asked if he really 
meant what his words import, that there could no longer 
be such a thing as a tenancy at will to give effect to the 
words of the statute. It might have been as difHcult for 
him to say, bow that which the legislature declared to be 
one thing was properly construed to be something else. 

John William Smith, in his comment on this cuse, says, 
that though loudly impugned by Watkins, it has never bocti 
invalidated by judicial decision (a). He might have added, 
that it has been again and again recognized and confirmed 
by judicial decisions. He justifies it by what looks like a 
more rational ground than that given by Lord Kenyon. He 
suggests that a tenancy at will existing by force of the 
statute may be enlarged by payment of rent into a yearly 
tenancy, lie thus abandons Lord Kenyon’s express reason, 
and he appears Justified by the authorities he cites. Hut it 
is those very authorities I controvert, innsmucb as* they 
give to payment of rent expressly reserved at the creation 
of what the statute makes a tenancy at will, and therefore 
consistent with the express terms of that tenancy, the eOect 
of enlarging that tenancy, into something else inconsistent 
with the very emphatic and searching words of the statute. 
So precise and searching are the words that the great law* 
yers, by whom the Statute of Frauds is said to have been 
drawn, may be supposed to have selected them for the 
purpose of excluding possible judicial constructions incon* 
fiistent with the known intention of the legislature. 

As a tenancy at will can be determined at a moment’s 
notice, the rule which in defiance of the words of an act of 
parliament is obeyed as law is mosfr convenient; but I 
agree with Watkins, that the change of the law onglit not 
to have been made by judges usurping legislative power. 
At the same time, [ think that the usurpation may be 
palliated by the rejection that probably the change ad¬ 
verted to by Lord Kenyan had bilently worked its way by 


(a) ^ Smitli’s Leading Cases, 72. 
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repeated iiistanceb of landlords and tenants treating as 
yearly tenancies wlmt were in reality, according to law, 
only tenancies at will. 

The change, however worked, is so complete, that I 
might, if my only object Jiad been to tell you the law in its 
jiresent state, have been content to say, that a verbal demise 
for more than three years now creates a yearly tenancy. But 
1 thought this a convenient opportunity of showing clearly 
how it is that usage, though not inimcmonal, may, espe¬ 
cially when having judicial satiction, establish a law con¬ 
trary to an act of parliament. 

Wlieii, as is most frequently the case, a tenancy begins on 
any one of the four usual quarter days, the requisite notice 
to quit must run two quarters, and is never an exact half- 
year's notice. When a tenancy has begun at Christinas, 
the 2dth of December, a notice expiring on that day must 
be given on or before the preceding Midsummer-day, the 
24th of June, aiul wlien a tenancy has begun at Mid¬ 
summer, a notice expiring on tliut day must be given on or 
before the preceding Christmus-day.* In each case the 
requisite notice rims a day less or a day more than a half 
year. If a tenancy has begun at Michaelmas, the 29th of 
September, a notice expiring on that day must be given on 
or before (he preceding Lady-day, the 26lh of March. 
The notice requisite is then 6ve days more than half a 
year. A notice given on Micbaelmas-day to quit at Lady-v 
day is five days less than half a year. The inequality of 
the quarters is accounted fur by important Church festivals 
being selected, as most marked days in the calendar, for 
the quarter days for payment of rent. 
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1. Servants, 

2. llxtshiindry Serx'ants, 

8. llh'ing for a Ytor* 

4. Mops, Hiring Fairs, 

D. Husbandry Servants, Sum^^ 
mary Jurisdiction of Ma^ 
(jistraics. 


C. General Hiring, 

7f Yearly Sender, 

8. Dotnestie or mcfiiul Ser¬ 
vants, 

0. Warning, 

10. Clerksf ^e, 

11. Trade Usages, 


In my last lecture^ speaking of the law deriving^ from a 
general letting, a yearly tenancy, I suggested as the origin 
of the rule, the necessity that a farmer should always have a 
certain interest in his farm for at least the current year. 
Now it happens that tiie work on a farm, varying greatly in 
the course of a year, is, taking the whole year together, nearly 
the same in every successive year: and in former times it 
was found convenient to both farmers and labourers, that 
labourers should be hired for a year, during which they 
should be maintained by their employers, and that they 
should receive a stipulated sum as wages for the whole 
year. Thus the farmer secured the services of the la* 
bourer in the harvest and at other busy times, and the 
labourer secured a home and maintenance in winter and 
at other times wlien there would be but little for him to 
do. At all times, men having wives and families were 
less often thus hired by the year than were unmarried men. 
The married could not be inmates of the farm-houses, and 
they needed weekly wages to support their Emilies. Single 
men are still often hired by the year; but this is becoming 
less frequent, since it has been found beneheia) for much 
agricultural work to be paid for as piece-work, and not by 
wages either weekly or yearly. The women servants in 
farm*houses are still in many parts of the country usually 
hired for a year certain. ^ 

Those only wlio live in some parts of England know to 
what extent the system of yearly service has influenced the 
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habits of the peasantry* I will mention but one example 
of tliis. Strangers who happen to visit the districts to which 
I allude about Michaelmas arc surprised at the scenes they 
witness in market towns^ where the mops, as they are called, 
take place, fairs at which the farmers of the neighbourhood 
hire servants, men and women, for the year usually be¬ 
ginning on Old Micliaelinas-day, the 11th of October. The 
streets, crowded willi farm labourers and servant girls 
waiting to be hired, have a singular aspect, and there are 
amusing groups of farmers and their wives and country 
boys and girls and their parents engaged in earnest con- 
versution. 

A mop is the great holiday for the country people, and 
bringing together, in a large town, great crowds of young 
persons, and of the vagabonds by whom fairs are fre- 
rjuentecl, is regarded as a great evil. All the usual anmsc* 
meats of a fair, some of them of u demoralizing tendency, 
arc the charactcris^tics of a mop, a holiday to which the pea¬ 
santry are greatly attached, and which the clergy and country 
gentlemen cannot induce them to forego by hiring them¬ 
selves to* the farmers at home. It is considered a great 
advantage to a town to have a mop, by reason of the profit 
winch it brings to the innkeepers and tradesmen. 

As you may readily suppose disputes frequently arise 
between persons, of various tempers, tied to each other for 
u year; and the legislature has entrusted the justices of tl^e 
peace with a summary jurisdiction over husbandry labourers 
and tlieir employers. In the exercise of this jurisdiction 
inagistratcs have powers to enforce payment of wages and 
protect the servants from ill-treatment, and to punish those 
of them who are guilty of desertion, disobedience, or other 
misconduct. Desertion is the offence in respect of which 
these powers are frequently exercised. This jurisdiction 
confined to husbandry servants, and not applying to do¬ 
mestic servants, will be treated df in some future lecture as 
one of the many summary jurisdictions with which justices 
of the peace are invested. 
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In the practice of engaging labourers for a year, probably 
originated a rule of law, that a general hiring, that is, a hiring 
without any period of service being stipulated, is a hiring 
for a year« No time being named, the parties are supposed 
to be acting in conformity with the usual practice. I have 
before mentioned the tendchey to uniformity of laws 
originating in usage. This is an instance; for the rule 
making a general hiring a hiring for a year has extended 
itself to all classes of servants. 

Except in farm-houses, domestic servants arc not oflcn 
hired for a year certain, or for any stipulated period. In 
their case the rule that a general hiring is a inring for a 
year has been greatly modihed by usage, as 1 will now 
proceed to explain. 

It oflen happened that, at the end of a year of service, 
under a general hiring, a servant continued in the place 
without any renewed hiring, except that implied fn the 
continuance of the service. Thus originated what was 
called a yearly hiring, or a luring by the year; the service 
lasting for as many* successive years as the two parties, 
master and servant, thought proper. After some time, 
usage, in the case of domestic servants, engrafted upon this 
mode of service a right upon the part of either party to 
put an end to the service at any time by a month’s notice, 
or, as it is usually termed, a month’s warning. 

. It so happens that the idea of hiring for a year, or a 
yearly hiring is, in our times, as respects domestic servants, 
quite lost sight of: and the law has come to this; that a 
general hiring of a domestic servant is a hiring for a time 
indefinite, each party having a right td put an end to the 
service at any time by a month’s warning, and the master 
having also the power to dismiss the servant at any lime, 
giving a month’s wages instead of warning. 

That of domestic servants hired generally is the only 
case in which the comerfbn law gives efiect to a warning. 
Thus it has been decided (<z), that a clerk to an army agent 
(rt) BeeUon v. 5 Law Jouroal, Commen Pleas, 180. 
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Ilircd generally, and whose service is therefore a yearly 
service, cannot be dismissed by means of a month's 
warning, and his service can be determined only at the 
end of a year. 

There are, however, some instances of the usages of 
|)articular trades giving validity to notices of this sort. 
You will find one instance in my fifteenth lecture, in which 
you will also find this passage, which I repeat as most 
u]>propriate to the subject of this lecture :— 

The dificrence between the case of a domestic servant 
and that of any other servant is this: it is a part of the 
general law that either party may, by notice, determine the 
service of a domestic servant: it requires, in any trade, 
a special usage to give eflcct to such a notice. Of the 
general custom in respect of domestic servants, a court 
takes notice as of a part of the common law: the usage of 
n particular trade giving cfiect to a notice must, if disputed, 
be proved as a matter of fact. 

In the expression of tlic law on the subject of warning, 
])utting an end to a service, the word'^mcnial is sometimes 
used as equivalent for the word domestic, and the question 
sonietimes arises, what is a menial or domestic servant ? A 
head gardener at yearly wages, with a house to live in, rent 
free, not part of his master's house, has been decided (a) to 
be a menial servant, who could be disanssed by a month’s 
notice. 

Delivering a judgment of the Court of Exchequer, that 
a governess cannot be dismissed by means of a month's 
warning, Chief Baron Pollock said, “ We are of opinion, 
that a governess not within the rule or custom as to 
menial or domestic servants. The position in 'which a 
governess is placed, the station which she occupies in a 
family, the manner in which such a person is usually 
treated in society, certainly place her in a very different 
situation from that of domestic or menial servants." 

At first sight you may think that in both these two 
(a) Oovilan v. Abk(tf 4 Law Journal, Exchequer, 165. 
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judgments, that of the gardener, and that of the go- 
Terneea, the etymology of the words, menial, domestic, is 
disregarded. On reflection you will perceive this is not so. 
Though a gardener may not live within the walls (infra 
mfvnia) of his master's dwelling, his duties have reference 
to his master's household. Though a governess may live in 
the house of the parents of her pupils, her duties have no 
reference to the household. Quite agreeing with the Barons 
of the Exchequer in the principles they express, as far as 
those principles go, I think I have suggested a yet more 
satisfactory reason for their decision. 

Wiicther a servant is engaged for a definite time, or 
hired generally, and whether he might or might not be dis« 
missed by means of a month's warning, he may bo at any 
time dismissed without warning for gross misconduct in 
point of morals, wilful disobedience, or habitual negligence; 
und, if 80 dismissed, he forfeits Ins right to wages for the 
time he has served, since the lust period for payment of his 
wages. Whether alleged misconduct is such as to justify 
instant dismissal, with^lossof wages, is sometimes a difRcult 
question of fact, or of law, or of both in relation to each 
other. 
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1. Premmptioni, 

2 . Doutularies* 

8. Hedge, 

4. Ditch. 

6. Wa9te iMd. 

0 . Ifighxvay. 

7. Medium Jilum vice, 

8. Pivers^ liroohM^ ^c. 


Navigable Diver$. 
I0» Medium Jilum aqutje, 

11. iiiiu. 

12. Watcrehed. 

13. Tide. 

14 . Sea-$hore. 

15 . Countie$, 

10 . Pariehes. 


A RUL6 of great practical utility ia this; in every case of 
a hedge and ditch lying between two estates^ belonging to 
two different persons, the ditch is presumed to belong to the 
person on whose land the hedge stands; so that with re¬ 
ference to the rest of his land, his ditch is beyond his fence, 
and appears, to a person unacquainted with the rule, on a 
part of the land of another person. Tliis must have origi¬ 
nated in the practice of husbandmen making a fence, 
consisting of both hedge and ditch, to'plant the one and dig 
the other without trespassing on any adjoining land. 
Indeed, so generally has it been the practice for men, even 
when tliey do not make ditches, to plant their hedges well 
within their own fields, that land surveyors are accustomed 
to presume, that even when there is no ditch the land of 
tlie owner of a hedge extends beyond the hedge three feet, 
being the usual width of a ditch. Want of direct authority 
prevents my saying tl)at this presumption has yet attained 
the rank of a legal presumption. 

As, in legal discussions, there is frequent occasion to 
remark, it is of the nature of every legal presumption to be 
liable to be rebutted by evidence: and so, any of the pre¬ 
sumptions mentioned in the preceding part of this lecture, 
may be rebutted by proof of the ditch, or three feet of land 
beyond the hedge, being in point of fact the property of 
the owner of the close in which it appears to lie. This 
may be done by proving acts of ownership on his part. 
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Another presumption of ground lying beyond the ap* 
parent limits of land, being part of it, is the common case 
of >va8te land adjoining a public highway being presumed 
to belong to the owner of enclosed land, adjoining the 
yf^iste land on the other side of it/ Indeed the soil of the 
highway itself is subject to this presumption wque medium 
jilum viof. 

If the land on both sides a highway belongs to one 
person, it is presumptively his property, subject to the 
public right of way. 

It is a common mistake on the part of lords of manors 
and others, that all the waste lauds within a manor belong 
to the lord. This is not so in respect of waste land lying 
between a highway and enclosed land.. The presumption 
of property in waste lands so situate is in favour of the 
owners of the adjoining enclosed lands; and a lord.of a 
manor, like any stranger, can establish a tille to them only 
by rebutting the presumption by evidence. 

Acts of ownemhip are the usual evidence for this purpose; 
such as planting or fe'tling trees, or digging stone or gravel, 
or building cottages, or taking in or demising parts of the 
waste. 

As to other waste lands than those between enclosed 
lands and a liighway, the presumption is, that they are iha 
property of the lord of the manor. 

• The bed of a watercourse is the property of the person 
through whose land it passes: but if it is the boundary of 
two estates, each estate extends usque medium filum aqua*^ 
This presumption is capable of being rebutted by evidence 
of acts of ownership, or other circumstances establishing 
the title or the right of one of the owners of the estates to 
the whole width of the sVeam. To the general rule there 
is an exception, that of a navigable stream, the bed of 
which, as far as the tide flows, presumptively belongs to 
the Crown. 

As in the case of private estates, so in the case of legal 
districts, such as counties and parishes, if a highway or a 
river is the boundary between two of them, each district 
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extends to the middle of the highway or river. If a hill is 
said to divide two estates^ or two counties^ or parishes or 
dislrictSi the boundary, in the absence of proof of something 
more definite, is the watershed, the line at the top of the 
lull at whicli the rain falling there divides, and runs down 
the hill in opposite directions. 

I do not remember a spot where the watershed is more 
distinct than along the ridge of the Malvern Hills. With 
reference to most hills the question as to what is to be re¬ 
garded as the actual watershed, must be a very obscure 
point. 

The Malvern Hills lie between Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire ; but whether the watershed is regarded as 
the exact boundary between the two counties, or there are 
facts to rebut the presumption of its being so, 1 am not 
informed. 

Delivering a judgment (a), of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to the effect, that the parisii of Rotherhithe, extends 
to the middle of the river Thames, though tlie parish autho¬ 
rities are accustomed to heat the bounds on the edge of the 
river, and though the authorities of other parishes lying on 
the river, are accustomed, when beating their bounds, to go 
along the middle of the river, JjOid Campbell said :— 
When the beaters of the boundaries go as near the ex- 
tremityof the parish as the nature of the land will admit 
of, what more is necessary ? They assume that it is wefi 
known that the parish extends to tlie middle of the river, 
and so the authorities of Rotherhithe content themselves 
** with keeping alon^ the dry land.*’ 

The sea shore between high-water mark and low-water 
mark is presumptively tlie property of the Crown, and also 
presumptively extra-parochial (d); but either presumption 
may be rebutted by evidence of perambulations, known 

(а) M'Cannon v. Sinclair^ Law^Joumal, New Scriofl, Magis- 
Coses, ^7, 1850. 

(б) The Queen v. Mus$on, 27 Law Journal, New Series, Mugis- 
trates* Cases, 108, 1H56. 
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metes and bounds, reputation and the like. The phraae 
liig;h^water mark has reference to the state of the ordinary 
tides. Every part of the land not covered by an ordinary 
tide, though covered by spring tides, is, presumptively, the 
property of the owner of the adjoHiing land. 

It frequently happens that acts of^wnership, reputation 
and other circumstances, show that the lord of a manor is 
the owner of the adjacent sea shore. 


K 
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U Iluibandry V$age$* ^ 

2 . Fene€9, ^ 

3. Caiilt irttpai^fig. 

4. Prtncrxjiilvt Duties* 

5. Inscriptive Riffhts. 

6. Special 2^leading. 


7* Parishes* 
8. Highways* 
9i Counties, 

10. Bridges. 

11. TSimpihes. 


We will now return to the subject of fences, nncl the laws 
relating to them^ originating in agricultural usages* A pre* 
scriptive duty to keep a fence an repair arises from the 
owners of the fence having been always accustomed to 
repair it: and if, by reason of a neglect of this duty, a fence 
U defective and cattle stray through it, the owner of the 
fence has no right to distrain the cattle, nor has he any other 
remedy for the damage he sustains* But tins is subject to 
a qualification that the owner of the cattle cannot take 
advantage of the defective state of tlie fences unless the 
cuttle had been lawfully in the place from which they 
strayed through the fence* 

Thus, in a case reported in the year 1795, the Court of 
Connnoii Pleas decided (a) to the effect, that the defendant 
was justified in distraining the cattle of the plaintilF which 
had strayed from a highway through fences which the 
defendant was prescript!vely bound to repair, and which 
were out of repair, because it did not appear that the cattle 
were passing along the highway, or hud any right to be 
there at all* In this case Mr* Justice Heath well explained 
the law thus:—if cattle of one man escape into the land 
of another, it is no excuse that the fences were out of 
repair, if they were trespassers in the place from whence 
“ they came. If it be a close, the owner of the cattle must 
show an interest or a right Ui put them there* If it be 
** a way, he must show that be was lawfully using the way ; 

(a) Dovaston v. Payne, 2 Henry Blackstone, 527. 
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“ for the property is in the owner of the soil, subject to an 
** easement for tlie benefit of the public» On the plea it 
** does not appear whether the cattle were passing and re* 
passing, or whether they were trespassing on the high- 
** way : the words used are entirely equivocal/’ 

Having specified to you many prescriptive rights, this 
is the first instance 1 have mentioned to you of a pre* 
scriptive duty: and I think the nature of a prescriptive 
duty cannot be better set before you than in the words of 
the plea in the case just cited, namely, that the defendant 
and all other owners, tenants and occupiers of the land in 
which the cattle were distrained, for the time being, from 
time whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary, 
have repaired and amended, and have been used and ac**- 
customed to repair and amend, and of right ought to have 
repaired and amended, and the defendant still of right 
ought to repair and amend, the hedges and fences between 
the said place and the said highway, when and so often as 
need or occasion hath been or required, or shall of may be 
or require, to prevent cattle being in the said highway 
from erring and escaping thereout into the said place, 
through the defects and defaults of the said hedges and 
fences, and doing damage there. 

Tills specimen of s|>ecia( pleading resembles the form in 
which a prescriptive right was formerly pleaded; that is, 
UBtii the time of prescription was altered by the Prescrip¬ 
tion Act; alleging, in similar quaint language, that from 
time whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary, the 
alleged right of way, or other right claimed, had been used 
and enjoyed. Any prescriptive right not affected by the 
Prescription Act would still be pleaded in the same manner. 

I cannot part with tliis subject without mentioning two 
or tliree other instances of prescriptive duties. 

By the common law, the inhabitants of a parish are 
bound to repair all the highways within it; and this is 
usually done by means of a highway rate. But it often 
happens that a parish is relieved from this duty, in respect 

k2 
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of a portion of the highways within it, by evidence that 
the inhabitants of a township have time immemorial kept 
their own highways in repair. 

Again, it frequently happens that the occupiers for the 
time being of a particuihr estate are subject to a preacrip- 
tive duty to repair certain highways : this being evidenced 
by their having been always accustomed to repair them. 

From the general duty of a parish to repair highways 
ure excepted bridges over running streams, which, accord¬ 
ing to the cotumon law, must be repaired by the inhabitants 
of the county. This is one of the charges on the county 
rate. By an act of parliament passed in the reign of 
Henry VI11. fa), said to be declaratory of the common law, 
the county is bound to repair the highway at the end of a 
bridge for the space of three hundred feet. 

Occasionally, counties are exempt from the burthen of 
repairing particular bridges by the existence of prescriptive 
duties on the part of parishes, townships or the owners of 
private estates to repair them. 

The liability of the county to repair bridges exists in the 
case of new bridges, by whomsoever erected, even by 
private persons, provided they are useful to, and actually 
used by, the public. Such was the common law; but this 
is to some extent altered by a statute passed in 1803 (6), 
which contains this preamble Whereas the inhabitants 
of counties in that part of the United Kingdom called 
England are by law bound to repair, support and main- 
tain the public bridges, commonly called county bridges, 
within such coui^ties respectively, and the roads at each 
of the ends thereof for limited distances; but the laws 
** empowering them so to do are insufficient and defective: 
** and whereas doubts have arisen how far the said in- 
habitants are liable to improve such bridges when they 
are not sufficiently commodious for the public.'^ Of the 
many provisions which this act of parliament contains the 

(a) 22 lleory VIII. chapter 6, section 9. 

(^) 43 Gen. III. chapter 60. 
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only one I need now refer to is the 5th section. That 
ciause, ** for the more clearly ascertaining the description 
of bridges hereafter to be erected, which inhabitants of 
counties shall and may be bound or liable to repair and 
** maintain/’ enacts to the effect that no bridge thereaffer 
to be built shall be deemed a county bridge, or a bridge 
which the inhabitants of any county shall be compellable 
or liable to maintain or repair, unless it shall be erected in 
a substantial or commodious manner under the direction, 
or to the satisfaction, of the county surveyor, or a person 
appointed by the quarter sessions. 

A statute called the Highway Act, passed in 1835 ((?), (0 
connoliclate and amend the laws relating to highways, enacts 
in its 21st section to the effect, that in the case of any 
bridge thereafter to be built, which bridge shall bo liable 
'' by law to be repaired*’ by a county, then all highways 
leading to, passing over and next adjoining the bridge shall 
be repaired by the pariah, person, corporation or turnpike 
trustees bound before the erection of the bridge to repair 
the highways. You notice the odd way in which the legis¬ 
lature, meaning to speak of a county being liable to repair 
a bridge, speaks of a bridge being liable to be repaired 
by a county4 

When a river is the boundary between two counties, one 
half of a bridge over it is repaired by one county, and the 
other half by the other. This was formerly actually done 
in the case of Chepstow bridge: the whole is now repaired 
at the joint expense of the two counties, Gloucestershire 
and Monmouthshire; both counties usually employing one 
contractor. 

The remedy against a county or parish for neglect of 
any duty to repair a bridge or highway is an indictment, 
and the punishment is a fine* 

Turnpike tolls are, by the authority of acts of parliament 
imposing them, levied for the repair of roads, the great 


(a) 5 & 6 WilL IV. chapter 60. 
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traffic over which might make them an intolerable burthen 
to the parishes through which they pass. Tolls of this sort 
are intended as a help to the parish, and do not exempt a 
parish from its common law liability to repair a highway, 
being a turnpike road, if the tolls should prove inadequate. 
This may be an important point in the case of a turnpike 
road, the tolls of which are greatly diminished by the com* 
petition of railways. 
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1. Rule the Road. 

2. A^effliffence, 

d. Actioju/or Negligence. 
i. Running dawn Cauee$. 


6. • Negligence of Per$on in¬ 

jured. 

0. Negligence of Servants. 

7. Afanslaughier. 


You will smile at my gravely mentioning as a part of the 
common law of the land your old acquaintance the rhyming 
rule of the road: ‘'the paradox quiteI so mention it 
because it seems to me to have had its origin in a husbandry 
usage: that of a waggoner to walk on the left of his team 
as the most convenient side for guiding his horses. Thus, 
when two waggons meet, each waggoner walking on the 
left side of his leadijig horse can, by dropping the end of 
his whip over to the right side of the horse^s head, anU 
speaking to it the usual words, bring it and the rest of the 
team with the waggon towards him. The practice serves 
to give to the left side of the team and the lefl side of the 
road the name of the near side; the right being the off 
side* So a person driving a carriage, holding the reins in 
his left hand and the whipin his right, 6nds it most easy 
by means of the reins and whip to draw to the near side* 
The usage to pass to the left having become universally 
prevalent, manifestly to the convenience and safety of 
everybody, it became a part of the common law' that of 
two carriages meeting, each shall pass on the near side of 
the road : and added to this there is another usage, that 
when one carriage, overtaking another, passes it, it must 
pass it on its off side, going as it were round it, as you see 
every day. There is a corresponding duty on the part of a 
carriage overtaken by another ; that of keeping to the near 
side of the road, to leave ^room on the other side for the 
carriage overtaking it to pass. The same rules are ob¬ 
served in the case of horsemen passing each other or 
passing carriages* 
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It is not the rule of the road that a carriage is bound to 
keep always on the near side. It may be driven in the 
middle of the road cron the off side as most convenient. It 
is when meeting another carriage, or when another is over* 
taking it, that it must k^p to the left. 

So engrafted upon the common law is the rule of the 
road, that a person whose neglect of it is the cause of 
collision and of damage to another, is liable to an action 
for the damages sustained. 

Actions for damages occasioned by carriages running 
against each other are very common; and if in any such 
action either carriage appears to have been on the wrong 
side of the road, the presumption is against the driver of it, 
and in favour of the driver of the other carriage. A common 
defence is, that the collision whs caused by the negligence 
of the plaintiff, or that his negligence was one of the causes 
of it The law upon this point, and indeed with reference 
to other actions for negligence, may be thus stated. A 
person whose negligence contributes directly, and not 
merely remotely, to an accident by which he is damaged, 
cannot maintain an action against a person whose neg¬ 
ligence is the immediate cause of the damage, unless the 
latter could still by the exercise of reasonable care have 
avoided it. 

There are no trials in which conflicting evidence is more 
usual than in those relating to collisions of carriages, 
familiarly called running down causes. Each party throws 
the blame on the other. Both are sometimes in fault; and 
whether the defendant's negligence was the cause of the 
accident, and whetWr the plaintiff's conduct so contributed 
to it as to excuse the defendant, are questions of infinite 
nicety, very difficult forjudges to present properly to Juries, 
and for juries to decide. In every such trial, the judge re¬ 
ferring to the facts in evidence lays down, in his own words, 
the rule I have just expressed in my own words, guided in 
the selection of them by my own experience in courts of 
justice, and by what I have read in text books and reports. 
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The rule has been stated hy different judges in various 
ways. I think mine an accurate mode of stating it. 

A master is liable for the consequences of his servant’s 
negligencei causing damage to another, provided the neg¬ 
ligence occurs in the performanoe of the servant’s duty to 
his master. Thus, if a coaciiman, a servant, negligently 
disregarding the rule of the road, drives his master’s car¬ 
riage against another carriage and damages it, his master 
is liable to an action at tlie suit of the owner of the 
damaged carriage. This is a rule of good policy; for in 
cases of coachmen and other servants for whom their 
masters are responsible, the servants are seldom pei'sons of 
sufficient property to be able to pay damages, and the 
mnstrrs being answerable for them, have a strong motive 
to be careful in the selection and control of them. 

To make a master liable for the negligence of his servant, 
the negligence must occur in the performance of the master’s 
business. Thus, a person would not be responsible in the 
case of his coachman’s negligence while taking a drive for 
hiB own pleasure or convenience, with his master’s carringe 
and horses. 

A person whose culpable negligence causes the death of 
another is guilty of manslaughter, and a lawyer may say, 
that a person whose culpable neglect to observe the rule of 
the road is the immediate cause of another’s death is guilty 
of manslaughter. How a jury would deal with such a case 
it would be difficult to anticipate. 
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1. OUanifUf. 

Jjfvitical J/xv>» 

9. ChrUtianity. 

4. Charity. 

6. Conscience, 

0. Custom. I^rofit il prendre. 

7. Ctksiom. yVatfT, 

ft. Hule. Certain or uncertain. 
0. Ihtte. Peasonahie or uurcct^ 
sonabU. 


10 . Judye^made Law. 

11. Obiter dicta, 

\2. Policy, ^c. 

19. Local Customs, 

14. Heffulatiom having tftc 

effect of Conditions. 

15. Thfft. Honest Belief of 

Right, 

10. Presumption of Innocencex 
17. Intention. 


TiiBitE is one country practice or usage, all but universal in 
point of fact, that of the poor to glean corn, which has not 
established iUelf as a part of the law of the land. 

This is a very curious subject. There is great authority 
for asserting for the poor a right to glean, grounded on 
precepts, to be found tn the Levitical law, eminently 
conformable to the spirit of charity, a chief feature of 
Christianity; but it is now established that this right is not 
sanctioned by the iaw of this country. 

Whether a farmer ought, in good conscience, to permit 
the practice of gleaning, or whether his doing so is a mere 
act of charity, a gift which be may conscientiously withhold, 
is a point which 1 do not think this a place for me to 
deal with. 

At a trial in 1668, at the assizes, Sir Matthew Hate (a) 
said :—** The law gives licence to the poor to glean, by 
** the general cuatonl of England/* 

Gilbert, in his book on Evidence (&), says:—By the 
custom of England the poor are allowed to glean after 
the harvest, which custom seems to be built on a part of 
the Jewish law that allowed the poor to glean/’ 

f 

t 

(a) Trials per Pais, Bth edition, 534^ cited in Mr. Justice Gould’s 
jddgment, obi infra. 

(4) Gilbert on Evidence, ^59. 
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In the Bible (a)i you may read—And when ye reap the 
harvest of your land, thou shatt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the glean* 
ings of thy harvest. And thou shalt not gleon tby 
vineyard, neither shalt thou^ gather every grape of thy 
vineyard : thou ahalt leave them for the poor and stran* 


t4 


ger 


>9 


And again (i): " And when ye reap the harvest of your 
" land, thou shalt not make clean riddance of the corners 
of thy held when thou rea|)est, neither shalt thou gather 
“ any gleaning of thy harvest; thou shalt leave them 
“ unto the poor and to the stranger.” 

And again (c); “ When thou beatest thine olive tree, 
" thou shalt not go over the boughs again: it shall be 
" for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. 
“ When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou 
shalt not glean it afterward : it shall be for the stranger, 
“ the fatherless, and for the widow.” 

Black stone (d) sa^s r —** It hath been said, that by the 
common law and custom of England, the poor are 
** allowed to enter and glean upon another’s ground after 
” the harvest without being guilty of trespass j which 
humane provision seems borrowed from the Mosaical 
“ law.” 

In the year 1766, the Court of King’s Bench sanction* 
in^ (e) the conduct of a justice of the peace who had 
committed to prison persons who, under pretence of 
gleaning, had stolen corn, used language, serving, on the 
whole, to recognize the right of the poo/* to glean. 

In the year 1788, the Court of Common Pleas de* 
cided(/)that there is no right to glean. Mr. Justice 


(a) Leviticus, chapter xiv. verses 9, 10. 

(b) Leviticus, chapter xxui verse 92. 

(e) DeuteroDomy, Chapter xxiv. verses 20, 21. 
(d) Blacketone’e Commeotaries, iii. 212. 

(s) The King v. Pnee, 4 Burrow, 1027. 

(^) SUel V. Houghtmj 1 Henry Blackstone, 01. 
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Oould, who differed from the rest of the Courts cited^ 
among other authorities, the passages I have quoted in this 
lecture from law books and the Bible; his is a powerful ar¬ 
gument in favour of the poor* 

The other judges argued well against the alleged right. 
Referring to the dictum of Sir Matthew Hale, Mr. Justice 
Wilson expressed a sentiment to which more respect ought 
to be shown in our times, when the casual words (obiter 
dicta) of judges are too frequently cited as decisive autho¬ 
rities. He says ** Rvery one who hears me must 
^'acknowledge the impropriety of construing all the con* 
" versatioii which passes between a judge and the counsel 
" at Nisi Prius as legal decision/’ 

As to the religious bearing of the question the same 
judge said :—'' The law of Moses is not binding on us, 

except in so far as we have thought proper to adopt it.” 
Atid sgain : " Charity to the poor is a Christian duty; but 
" it must be voluntary and cannot be compelled.” 

Referring to the same point Mr* Justice Heath said 
" Every institution which is to be found in the law of 
" Moses was nut enforced by the judge, many being left to 
" the consciences of men with temporal blessings on those 
" who observed them.” 

Lord Loughborough reduces the numerous inconveni¬ 
ences amplified on by the other judges to three heads:— 

1. A right to glean is inconsistent with the nature *of 
property, which imports exclusive enjoyment. 

2. It is destructive of the peace and good order of 
society, and amounts to a general vagrancy. 

3. It is incapable of enjoyment, since nothing which is 
not inexhaustible, like a perennial stream, can be capable 
of universal promiscuous enjoyment. 

The first of these three heads should remind you of the 
rule, that there cannot be a custom for an indefinite number 
of persons to take part of the property of another. The 
third should remind you of the doctrine, that water not 
being the subject of property, an indefinite number of 
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persons may have a customary right to take it from the 
close of another. 

I recommend to your attention all the arguments of 
Lord Loughborough and bis brethren^ especially those 
pointing out the want of certainty, as to who are the poor, 
and as to what they are to take, and as to the want of 
universality of the practice of gleaning, and the variety of 
regulations to which in different places it is made subject. 
Mr. Justice Heath said:—The inconvenience arising 
from this custom being considered as a right by the 
poor would be infinite; and in doubtful cases, argu* 
** menu from inconvenience are of great weight. It would 
open a door to fraud, because the lubonrers would be 
** tempted to scatter the corn in order to make a better 
** gleaning for their wives, children and neighbours. It 
** would encourage endless disputes between the occupiers of 
land and the gleaners. It would raise the insolence of 
the poor, and leave the farmer without redress. Ex* 
perience shows that, during the time of harvest, the 
poor employ their time in gleaning to the great detriment 
of husbandry. In many places the farmer ploughs the 
land while the stacks of corn are upon the ground. Is 
the cultivation of the country to stand still while the 
labouiersare gleaning?’’ 

This interesting decision of the Court of Common Pleas 
is*a singular instance of the application to an alleged, and 
also disputed, rule of the common law, the same tests 
which are applied to an alleged and also disputed local 
custom. Though not using the very words certain and rea¬ 
sonable, the judges discuss the question whether the 
alleged rule is sufficiently certain, and whether it has the 
quality of being reasonable, or rather, whether it is not un¬ 
reasonable. Chiefly upon the g^round of a right to glean 
being inconvenient and unreasonable, it is decided not to be 
a part of our law. 

Nevertheless, you will observe how eminently consistent 
with the spirit of English taw is the passage which I now 
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quote from Mr. Justice Gould’s argument:—If there be 
** such a general right it must be by the common law of the 
land; and though it should be admitted that in certain 
places there may be particular regulations of its exercise 
** by custom^ that will npt derogate from the general right 
any more than special (nodes of descent in certain 
districts will derogate from the course of descent by the 
common law, which will be intended to prevail unless a 
custom is shown to the contrary/’ Of the regulations 
thus adverted to I shall have more to say before the con¬ 
clusion of this lecture* 

This subject would be one of difficulty, were it necessary 
to say more than that the law is now regarded as well 
established, that (here is no right to glean. 1 call this a 
remarkable instance of judge-made law, and 1 recommend 
you to avail yourselves of some opportunity of perusing 
the reports from which 1 have made extracts. The judges 
speak in the debating tone of IcgUlators, as if they were to 
vote according to their own notions of what should be the 
law on a given point. The provision made by the poor 
laws for the poor is even adverted to as a reason for their 
not having a right to glean. 

1 do not say that the judges were not in the dearth, as 
they thought it, of direct authority binding on them, jus¬ 
tified in debating in the way they did, the question before 
them. Theirs was conduct very diflerent from that of the 
judges who, on grounds of expediency, converted into 
yearly tenancies what the express words of an act of par¬ 
liament declared to be tenancies at will. 

It is one of the* nobler and more useful functions of a 
lawyer, whether judge or advocate, to discuss and appre¬ 
ciate in the absence of direct authority, the tendency and 
expediency of an alleged rule; to distinguish on grounds of 
convenience, policy, morality and religion, between right 
a^d wrong; and so to assist in fhe establishment of a rule 
where none bad before existed or none had been clearly 
defined. 
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It is said in our law books that Christianity is part of 
the laws of England. By this cannot be meant that the 
law of the land^ as the greater, comprehends Christianityi as 
the less; in the same way that the whole contains each part 
What is meant might have b^n more reverently said. 
The truth intended to be exptes^ is, that the law of the 
land is under the control of Christianity. From remarks 
made by the judges in expressing their opinions against the 
supposed right to glean, it is evident that Uiey might have 
come to a different conclusion, could there have been found 
in the New Testament precepts like those which one of 
them quoted from the Old Testament. 

The parts of the Mosaic laws, disregarded in this country, 
are innumerable. As to Christianity itself, its indirect 
beneficial influence on our laws is more real than apparent. 
Nevertheless, this influence may everywhere be found by 
those who take an interest in tracing its effects. 

One of our law books (a) contains a suggestion repeated 
in another {b), that a right to glean may possibly exist by 
custom in particulur'places. But this can hardly be so; at 
least, it is scarcely possible to suppose that any court of 
justice would deem such a custom to be valid, Inasmuch as 
the arguments which prevailed against the attempt to 
establish the right as a part of the general common law 
arc at the least as powerful against any local custom. 
Those arguments are, as I have pointed out, the same as 
those which are considered fatal to any alleged custom or 
usage to which they can be properly applied. 

The proper remedy agamst a person who persists in 
gleaning against the will of the occupier of the land is an 
action at law for the trespass. 

Many of the poor cherish a belief that they have a right 
to glean, and if any poor person should be charged with 
stealing corn which he has gleaned, he ought to be ac¬ 
quitted, if it appears thhl he honestly believed when he 

(a) Woodfalf* Laodlord saU Tensot 
(A) Russell 00 Crimes. 
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picked up the com^ he had a right to take it for his own 
use. If he honestly believed this^ he was free from the 
felonious intention essential to guilt, and he ought not to be 
convicted of thell. His unlawful act was a mere trespass; 
it was not a felony. • 

That the thing was done openly and in conformity with 
the practice of the neighbourhood would tend to show 
the honest belief of the accused. That he gleaned secretly 
after being warned off the land might tend to prove his 
guilt. Each case would have its peculi^ circumstances, 
tending to show or negative a felonious intention. To 
justify a verdict of guilty against a gleaner^ the proof ought 
to be conclusive to a degree difficult to suppose. Yet one 
writer (a) speaks of an instance within lus own knowledge, 
of gleaners being convicted of theft. 

The presumption in favour of innocence until guilt is 
shown is, in such a case as we have now been discussing, 
greatly strengthened by the general practice of farmers to 
permit gleaning, and there is in every such case a pre¬ 
sumption of the honest belief on the part of the accused, 
that he had a lawful right to glean. To convict him of 
theft, the prosecutor ought to rebut this presumption by 
showing that the accused could not have honestly believed 
that he had a right to glean. 

That part of law of crimes, which refers to the bad in¬ 
tention essential to a felony, will hereafter have a great 
claim''on your attention. 

One good consequence of a right to glean, not being 
sanctioned by law, is, that farmers have it in their power 
to prescribe regulations as to the times the poor may go 
into the fields to glean, and as to when they must leave 
them, and regulations as to their conduct there. Rules 
are sometimes agreed to by all the farmers in a parish, as 
t^e conditions on which leave is given to glean. The dis¬ 
regard of these conditions woul^ make the gleaners tres¬ 


passers. 


(a) WoodfUl. 
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In many places, no person is allowed to glean in any 
field until the last shock is carried from it. This is a very 
effectual way of preventing theft from the shocks of com. 

In some places the church-bell, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, gives notice that gleaning,may begin, and at an 
early hour in the evening that it is to cease. One object 
of this is, that mothers of families, who are busy with their 
children early in the day and in the evening, may have tlie 
same chance as others of going to the fields. The same 
rule has the effect of excluding the gleaners from the fields 
at hours when they might not be under the eye of the 
farmer and his servants, und could the more easily plunder 
his property, or otherwise misconduct themselves. 

In some parishes, inhabitants of other places are Htr- 
btdden to glean. 

In some pari.^hes, permission to glean is given only in 
respect of wheat, in the tying of which the most careful 
binders are sure to drop some ears. In the case of barley 
which is mown intoswarths and collected into mows, easily 
thrown into the waggon,* Uie scattered ears are easily brought 
together by the rake. 

You recollect that in the case in the Common Pleas, 
of whicii I have said so much, Mr. Justice Guuld 
treated local regulations in respect of gleaning os local 
customs qualifying a general rule of law. There being, in 
the qpinion of the majority of the court, no such general 
rule capable of being so qualified; it follows, that the 
regulations have the character I attribute to them, that of 
conditions qualifying the license given to the poor to go on 
the land to glean. 
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13. Market. Clerk, 

14. Market, Court, 

13. Market. Demedics for and 

against Owners, 

10. Market. New, 

17. Market. Overt. 

IH. J/orscs. 

ID. Crown, Prere/gative. 

20. Trade. 

21. Toj fs, 

22. Treaties, 

Is niy lectXire on Tences and boundaries I spoke of pre* 
scriptive dutiesi mentioning some instances of them. 1 will 
now speak of more. 

It often happens that a person, either as lord of a 
manor or otlicrwise, is the owner, or, as it is sometimes ex* 
pressed, the lord of a market or of a fair. I know of no 
real diiference between markets and fairs, except as to the 
periods at which they occur. In most cases, what is called 
a market is holden once a week or oftener. What is 
called a fair is a species of market, holden less frequently. 
Sometimes a fair takes place only once or twice a year, 
sometimes more frequently. • 

Properly speaking, there cannot be a leg^Arket or fair 
without a grant from the Crown. But th^S^re markets 
and fairs which e^cist by prescription. It is said that in this, 
and in other instances, prescription is evidence of an ancient 
grant, the more direct proof of which has in the lapse of 
time been lost. There are so many of these prescriptive 
markets and fairs, that I feel quite justified in bringing the 
duties, in respect of them, to ](pur notice under the head of 
prescriptive duties. 

When a person is the owner or lord of a market or fair, 
he is usually, though not always, entitled to receive tolls, 
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sometimes in respect of goods sold, sometimes in respect of 
the stalls, or the ground occupied by the persons by whom 
goods are offered for sale. Tbe amount of the tolls 5s regu¬ 
lated by the terms of the grant, or, in the absence of a grant, 
by prescriptive usage. ^ ♦ 

Whether a mai ket or fair exists by force of a gi'ant or by 
prescription, it is the duty of the owner of it to provide a 
}>roper site for it within the limits of the place for which 
the market or fair is holdcn* He may for this purpose 
make use of ground his own property, or it may happrn 
that }ic may have a prescriptive rrgiit to the use of land the 
property of another person. 

In the case of an owner of a market or fair allfgir^ a 
])rescriptivo right to hold it on land the property of another, 
his claim would obviously be within the provisions con¬ 
tained in the first section of the Prescription Act (a), which 
I have before explained, and to which I now refer you. 
It is a benefit enjoyed upon land of another; and, according 
to the terms of that section, if it shall have been actually 
enjoyed by any person claiming right thereto, without 
interniption, for thirty years, it is not to.be defouted by 
sliowing only tliat it was first enjoyed at any time prior to 
such period of thirty years; and after sixty years’ enjoy¬ 
ment the right is indefeasible, unless it originated in a 
written consent or (fgreemeut. 

You will observe that in respect of a market or a fair I 
am careful tOJhpply the provisions of the Prescription Act 
only to any right, on the part of the owner of the market 
or fair, to make use of the land of anotjjer. In any other 
point of view, an alleged prescription to hold a market or 
fair is, I think, not aflected by the statute. With reference 
to a mere right to hold a market or fair, I think that the 
time of prescription is still the whole time of legal memory, 
that is, from the beginning of the reign of Richard the 
First; and I think that an alleged right to hold a market 


(a) Slututc 2 & 3 William IV. e. 71., Lecture XXL 
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or fair may still be defeated by its being shown that the 
usage to hold it had not existed at any one period since 
that time« In thU| as in other cases, in the absence of 
proof of the time of the commencement of an ancient 
usage, the existence of it during the whole period of legal 
memory is presumed* 

One of the duties of the owner of a market or fair is to 
appoint a clerk of the market to hold a court of pie 
poudre for the punishment of misdemeanors, the settle¬ 
ment of disputes, and tlic inspection of weights and 
measures. 

In the case of the neglect of the owner of a market or 
fair to provide a proper site, or of any other breach of his 
duties, he is liable to be indicted as for a misdemeanor, and 
punished by fine or imprisonment, or both; but he is not, 
I think, liable to an action at the suit of any person injured, 
for that might lead to a multiplicity of suits, which in 
general the law forbids, as contrary to good policy, wlicn 
a wrong affecting an indefinite number of persons can be 
redressed by means of one prosecution. 

The owner of a market or fair may maintain actions 
against persons who refuse payment of the tolls to which 
he is entitled, or who, as oflen happens, illegally contrive to 
evade payment of them, by selling goods in the immediate 
neighbourhood or otherwise, or against a person who 
damages his fair or market by setting up, without a gsant 
from the Crown, another fair or market within seven miles 
of his. If t!ie new market or fair is holden on the same 
day as the old one^ the law assumes damage without proof; 
if on any other day, there must be proof of actual damage 
to sustain the action (a). In Blackstone’s Commentaries 
you may read of the distance of seven miles being thus fixed 
on, as being about a third of what was formerly considered 
a day^s journey, twenty miles; it being reasonable that every 
man should have a market so near him, that be may spend 


(a) 8 Blsclutone'f ComineDtaries, 218* 
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not more than one-third of a day in g^oing to market, 
one-third in transacting his business, and one-third in 
returning home. In our ovin times this reasoning applies 
to all wlio, not having horses, walk to market. 

A person whose goods arc slpleA or otherwise wrongfully 
taken from him may retake them wherever he finds them, 
unless they have before he finds them been sold in an open 
market. Market overt is tlie more usual phrase. By a 
sale in market overt the owner s property in the goods is 
divested, and the buyer has a good title to tliem, unless the 
buyer knew when he bought them that they were not the 
property of the seller, or unless there was some other fraud 
in the transaction to the knowledge of the buyer. 

By one of the customs of London, every retail shop in 
the city is every day in the week, except Sunday, a market 
overt. This seems a privilege by means of whic)) the sale 
of goods by others than their owners might be unreason¬ 
ably facilitated ; and there does not seem any good reason 
for thus protecting persons, who buy in shops in the city, in 
preference to those who buy in shops in other parts of the 
metropolis, or in other towns. 

By reason of the facility with which horses are stolen, 
and taken to distant markets, some old acts of parliament 
require several circumstances of publicity, and some lapse of 
time to give compete effect to a sale of a horse in market 
ov^ert, so as to give a good title to the buyer as against an 
owner from whom it has been wrongfully taken. Under 
these statutes the toll-gatherers and book-keepers of markets 
have certain duties, which buyers of Worses may call on 
them to perform. 

The power to establish markets and fairs is a part of the 
important prerogative, in the exercise of which the Crown 
superintends and regulates trade and commerce generally, 
as with reference to the current coin of the realm, and 
weights and measures. 

For many years it has been the practice, when a new 
market is established, to obtain an act of parliament for the 
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purpose. The cliicf reason for this is, that a toll partakes 
cf tlie nature of a tux, and it is a principle of our constitu¬ 
tion, jealously mnintaiiied by the people and their represen¬ 
tatives, tliat a tax cannot be levied, except by the authority 
of parliament. An act^for the establishment of a market 
contains powers and regulations, which, having the sanction 
of the legislature, are in practice found to be more efficient 
than any which could be contained in a grant from tiie 
Crown. 

It is well to illustrate instruction on topics of this sort 
by a reference to passing events. However great may still 
be, in theory, the prerogative of the Crown to superintend 
and regulate trade and commerce, and however absolute 
may, in remote times, have been its prerogative to bind the 
whole kingdom by treaties with foreign states, both these 
])rerogutivp8 have now for a long period been subordinate 
to that part of our constitutioiiul law, one of the chief 
safeguards of our liberties, which forbids the imposition of 
taxes by any other authority than tliat of parliament. 

What I have just said brings to mind the tenor of all 
modern treaties, contulniiig sli|iulalions with reference to the 
duties payable on the importation ami exportation of mer¬ 
chandize. Thus you will find that in the commercial 
treaty made between this country and France, in January, 
1800, the Fraperor of tlie French, whose powers are not 
subject to restraints like those which apply to the powers 
of our sovereign, enters into absolute engagements as to 
the duties to be levied in France on the importation of 
British goods; while our Queen engages to propose, or to 
recommend, to parliament certain regulations in respect of 
the duties to be levied in the United Kingdom on French 
goods imported. One article in the treaty is to the effect, 
that the treaty itself shall not be valid, unless the Queen 
shall be authorized by her parliament to execute her en¬ 
gagements contained in it. * 
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A GiiEAT deal of what was said tn my last leclurei of the 
rights and duties of the lord of an ancient market or fair, 
applies also to the prescriptive rights and duties of the 
t)wner of an ancient ferry over a livcr^ or an inlet of the 
sea. 

Properly speakings a person cannot be the owner of a 
ferry without a grant from the Crown. But there are many 
ferries to which lords of manors^ land-owners or others are 
entitled by prescription. As in other instances, so in this^ 
it is said that prescription is evidence of an ancient grant, 
the more direct proof of which has, in the lapse of time, 
been lost. 

The owner of a ferry has an exclusive right to carry pas*^ 
sengers across tl^e water, in respect of which the ferry 
evists, and he is entitled to receive from them tolls, the 
amount of which is regulated by the terms of the grant, or, 
in the absence of a grant, by prescription. 

Whether a ferry exists by force of a grant or by pre¬ 
scription, it is the duty of the ownA of it to provide a 
boat and carry passengers across the water for the proper 
tolls. For embarking them or landing them he may make 
use of ground his own property, or it may happen that he 
may have a prescriptive right to the use of land the 
property of another perebn. In point of fact, the spot at 
each side of a ferry is almost always part of the highway 
on which the passengers arrive at the boat and depart 
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from it, and they have a right to use it for that purpose* 
Whether, or not, it is tlie property of the owner of the 
feuTy is immateiiah The ferry is itself a highway. 

If, as sometimes happens, the possessor of a ferry is not 
the owner of the bed of-the river, his claim is, I think, 
within the provisions contained in the first section of the 
Prescription Act (a). It is a benefit to be enjoyed upon 
the land of another; and if it shall have been actually eii* 
joyed by any person claiming right thereto, without 
interruption for thirty years, it is not to be defeated by 
showing only that it was first enjoyed at any time prior to 
such period of thirty years; and after sixty years* enjoy* 
ment the right is indefeasible, unless it originated in a 
written consent or agreement* I may remark it is not 
possible to suppose a written consent or agreement, other'' 
than a grant from the Crown, giving as against the public, 
though it might as against the owner of the banks of 
a river, an exclusive right to carry passengers. 

fn the case of the neglect of the owner of a ferry to 
provide a boat, or of any other breach of his duties, he is 
liable to be indicted as for a misdemeanor, and punished 
by fine and imprisonment, or both; but he is not liable to 
an action at the suit of any person injured. The reason 
for this, as explained in my last lecture, is, that the law will 
not allow a multiplicity of actions in respect of an injury 
affecting an indefinite number of persons. It is, however, 
said in law books, that if the inhabitants of a vill have 
a customary right to pass over in a ferry boat, without 
paying toll, any one of them from whom the toll is 
extorted may maintain an action for this wrong. Upon 
reflection you will perceive that, in this, the policy of the 
luw against a multiplicity of actions is disregarded. 
When all the inhabitants of an extensive district are in* 
jured by the disuse of a market, or fair, or ferry, it is plain 
that the injury to each is a part of one great injury in* 


(d) Statute 2kd WlUiam IV. c. 71, Lectures XXI., XXXIll. 
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flictcd, not only upon the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
but also upon as many others of the Queen's subjects as, 
ill buying or selling, mighty have occasion to frequent the 
market or fair, or, in their journeys, to cross th^ ferry* In 
the case of a toll extorted from one person exempt from it, 
the injury is inflicted on hini alone, in respect of his o^^n 
money, and it would be unjust to withhold from liim a 
remedy, however many may be the peraons who sustain a 
similar injury* It is a like wrong and not the same wrong : 
nullum simile est idem. 

The owner of a ferry may maintain an action against n 
person who disturbs and injures him in the enjoyment of it 
and the receipt of the tolls. The last reported action I 
can And of this sort was tried in 1849. The plaintifls, the 
owners of a ferry from the Isle of Dogs, across the 
Thames to Greenwich, sustained their averment that the 
defendant carried passengers across the river near the part 
of it where the plaintiffs had their ferry, and so disturbed 
and injured them in the enjoyment of it. The Court of 
Common Pleas (a) held, that in such a case it is a question 
for a jury to determine, whether passengers are carried 
near enough to a ferry to disturb its owner in the enjoy¬ 
ment of it. 

(a) Blackettifr 10 Law Jourj>Ql, New Scries, Common 

PlcSB, 807, I860, 
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In a former lecture I 9poke of the prescriptive liability to 
which the possessors of an estate may be subject to repair 
a ln|r|nvay which has ala ays been repaired by the owner 
of that estate. 1 ought then to have addedj that it some- 
titiics iiappcns that a person so burthened with the repairs 
of a highway is compensated by tolls^ which he has a pre¬ 
scriptive right to collect from those by whom the highway is 
used. This, however, seems a more a|)propriato place lor 
treating of this right, inasmuch us 1 have just disposed of 
tlic analogous topics of proscriptive rights, duties and emo¬ 
luments in respect of markets, and also in respect of that 
species of highway which is called a ferry. In these cases, 
atjd in others I shall mention, the idea of duty is so blended 
with that of profit, that it is difficult to say whether the 
duty is imposed as a consequence of the profit received, or 
whether the pro6t is taken by way of compensation for tbc 
performance of the duty. 

WIten a person is entitled to a toll for the use of a high¬ 
way, he is usually subject to the duty of keeping it in 
repair; and in general no person, not being the owner of 
the soil of a highway, can be entitled to such a toll, unless 
in respect of a duly to repair it. In legal language, the 
toll is said to be the consideration for the repair of the 
road, or the repair is the consideration for the toll. A toll 
received by a person in respect oV a highway not crossing 
his own land is called a toll thorough. 

When a person has a prescriptive right to a toll in 
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respect of a hij^hway of the soil of which he is the owaer^ 
the toll is callacl a toll traverse^ and there may or may not 
be in respect of it a prescriptive duty to repair the high« 
way* If there is not suchV duty, the consideration for the 
toll is presumed to be an anciept dedication of the soil of 
the highway to the public us^* 

There may be a toil traverse not continuing to be the 
property of the present owner of the soil of the highway; 
the owner of the estate over which the highway passes 
having sold the toll, retaining the estale, or having sold tbc 
estate, retaining the toll* It is the origin of the toll which 
gives it the character of a toll traverse* 

The most usual cases of prescriptive tolls in rcs])cct of 
highways are those which are collected by some municipal 
corporations, the consideration being the keeping in repair 
tlie streets of the town* 

In litigations concerning these tolls it is often Important 
to distinguish carefully between the two technical phrases, 
toll thorough and toll traverse, both as respects tlic tolls 
themselves and the highways to be repaired* The distinc* 
tion is sometimes very obscure,♦and there is frequently 
some difficulty in the application of the law to the circum^ 
stances under wliicli a toll is claimed* Nevertheless the 
whole law on the subject may be reduced to this simple 
form: to juBlifji the exaction of a prescriptive toll in re¬ 
spect of a highway, there must either be the corisiderution 
of the repair of the highway, as in the case of a toll tho¬ 
rough, or there must be the consideration of a presumed 
ancient dedication of the soil of the highway to the use of 
the public, as in the case of a toll ti^averse* In the latter 
case the two considerations may co-exist. 

It sometimes happens that a person is entitled to a pre¬ 
scriptive toll, whether thorough or traverse, in respect of a 
bridge, itself a highway. To such tolls the same principles 
are applicable as to thdse which may be due in respect of 
an ordinary highway. 

This law of prescriptive obligations and benefits exist* 
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ing, each in consideration of the other, is sometimes applied 
to other ^^ubjects than those I have mentioned. Thus there 
is an instance of a municipal cqrporution being entitled to 
tolls on all goods brought into a |>ort belonging to the 
borough, in consideration of their keeping the port in 
repair. 

There is also an instance of a person having a prescrip¬ 
tive right to take, by way of toll, out of every boat-load of 
fish landing in a certain cove the second best fish, in con¬ 
sideration of his keeping a capstan and rope for the use of 
the fishermen. 

It sometimes happens that, by the custom of a manor, 
all the inhabitants are bound to grind at an ancient mill, the 
property of the lord of the manor, all the corn which, whe¬ 
ther grown within the manor or brought into it, is con¬ 
sumed by them in a ground state within the manor, and to 
pay at the mill a toll for the grinding the corn. In analogy 
to the law in respect of markets, and ferries and highways, 
it may be assumed, though I cannot fjnd an authority on 
the point, that in such a case the owner of the ancient mill 
is bound to maintain it and to grind corn brought by the in¬ 
habitants, and that he may be indicted and punished for a 
breach of this duty, and moreover that, by reason of the 
law against a multiplicity of actions, he would not be liable 
to an action at the suit of any one inlmbitant inconve¬ 
nienced by the mill not being worked for him. For the 
misdemeanor of extorting more than the toll to which the 
custom gives him a right, a miller may be indicted. In 
analogy also to the law, as explained in my last lecture, in 
respect of a toll extorted at a ferry from a person not liable 
to pay it, I think that an inhabitant might maintain an 
action against the miller for extorting more than the cus¬ 
tomary toll. 

A miller has a lien on each lot of corn he grinds for his 
customary toll in respect of that lot, but not in respect of 
other corn, before ground, for the same person. This is, as 
you know, a particular and not general lien. 
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The possessor of a mill, having a prescriptive right that 
the inhabitants of a district shall grind com at it, may 
maintain an action against any one of them who, by having 
corn ground elsewhere, deprives him of his tolls. 

The privilege of an owner of {in ancient mill, of which I 
have been treating, is a rem&rkable example of the great 
force of ancient usage, derogating, as it does, from the 
right every person otherwise has to select the workmen 
with whom to entrust valuable property for the purpose of 
being manufactured. It may be reasonably attributed to 
an engagement entered into at some former period by the 
inhabitants of a manor to induce the lord to build or main«* 
tain a mill for their convenience. 

I have spoken of a mill in respect of which a customary 
right may exist as being the property of a lord of a manor. 
1 have done so because 1 do not remember an instance of a 
mill of this sort not being parcel of a manor; but 1 see no 
reason why there should not be a prescriptive right of the 
sort in respect of a mill not belonging to a manor. 

The maintenance of a mill with exclusive rights msy 
have been very beneficial to a thinly populated neighbour¬ 
hood, but in our times, when a large town may have taken 
the place of a few farmhouses and cottages, a privileged 
mill may be a grout impediment to the free competition 
between tradesny^n, which is deemed essential to the welfare 
of the public, and it contravenes the spirit of the laws 
against monopolies. 
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20. Negligence, Guest. 

2). Damage. 

22. Act of God. 

23. Knxmies. 
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ceive Travellers. 

23. Innkeeper, Lien, 

26. Inn, Distress. 


There arc yet otlier duties resembling prescriptive duties, 
except in this, that, instead of being imposed, by reason 
of ancient usages, only on certain persons, and in respect 
of certain places, they are imposed by the general law of 
the land on all persons engaged in certain trades. I am 
now referring to the trade of an innkeeper, and to that of 
a common carrier. But even their duties ore spoken of as 
if they were of the nature of prescriptive liabilities. It has 
been usual to speak of them in legal proceedings as existing 
by force of the custom of the kingdom of England. This is 
an expression peculiar to this particular branch of our law. 
No one ever says of the rule that a man’s eldest son is his 
heir, that it is a custom of the kingdom of England. It is 
enough to say, it is a part of the law; and so of other parts 
of the common law. With reference to this point I shall, 
in my lecture on the duties of common carriers, refer you 
to some remarks made by Hargrave, in a note to Coke 
upon Littleton. 

Laws of this sort, affecting innkeepers and carriers, are 
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not peculiar to England. The civil law Contained rules to 
a similar, though less stringent, effect. 

One of the chief duties of a person who keeps an inn, 
a house for the reception of*travellers and their supply with 
lodging and food, is to take care, of the goods and chattels 
of travellers, and to be responsible for their loss. Among 
our legal authorities arc the forms of writs by which, in 
ancient times, actions were commenced in courts of justice. 
Thus, in a case reported by Coke (a), the writ, running in 
the name of the king, thus describes the liability of an inn* 
keeper: Cum secundum legem et consuetudinem regni nostri 
Anglim hospitntores qui liospilia communia tenent ad bos* 
pitnndos homines per partes ubi hujusmodi hospitia ex* 
istunt transcuntes et in eisdein liospitantci^, eorurn bona et 
catalla infra hospitia ilia c.vUtcntiu absque subtractione seu 
amissione custodire die et nocte tenentur, ita quod pro 
defcctu hujusmodi hospitatorum seu servientium suorum 
liospitibus hujusmodi damnum non eveniat ullo modo« 

You are aware that, formerly, all writs and written plead* 
ings, in English courts of justice, were in Latin. This was 
altered in 1730. 131ackstone, as you may read in his Com- 
nieiitaries, did not appiovc the change; the incoveniences, 
as he thought, outweighing the intended good result, that 
of making the people conversant with the law. 

The specimen just given of law Latin, like many others, 
differing greatly from the I-.atin with which you are familiar, 
may serve to give you some amusement. 

You will perceive, at the beginning of the writ, a refer¬ 
ence, such as I have spoken of, to the custom of England. 

Coke, after transcribing the writ, refers to the old books 
in which the form of it is to be found, and adds:—By 
** which original writ, which is in such case the ground of 
the common law, all the cases concerning hostlers may 
be decided.’’ I need hardly tell you, that in this passage 
the word “hostlers” meaVs innkeepers. 


(a) Caltff*$ Calf, 8 Coke’s Reports, 82. 
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I may say, by the way, that the high authority attributed 
to legal forms, as showing the law upon any point, was 
greater formerly than it is now. It lias been the practice 
to study precedents more than* principles. It is now the 
practice to study principles in preference to precedents. In 
the history of the civil law you will meet with a similar 
change. 

i will now malce a subject of comment the writ from 
which 1 have (juotcd a passage, treating it as the text of the 
law, and imitating, in this way, the comments of some of 
our law writers on precedents and on acts of parliament. 

Ilospitatorcs qni hospUia communia tenant. The duty 
spoken of is imposed by custom on every person who keeps 
a common inn, a house for the reception of travellers. 
The keeper of a lodging-house, not being an inn, is not 
responsible for the property of any lodger, though he may 
happen to be a traveller. 1 may now say, once for all, that 
none of the duties and advantages, treated of in this lecture, 
exist in the case of a lodging-house not being an inn. 

Homines per partes ubi hujusmodi hospitia existunt 
transeuntes, et in eisdem hospitantes. The persons for 
whose goods an innkeeper is responsible are travellers, 
transeuntes. An innkeeper is not answerable for the pro¬ 
perty of a person, not being a traveller, who boards and 
lodges in the house. 

In tlie case of a guest, who is a traveller, it is not neces* 
snry to give him the beneht of the innkeeper’s responsibility 
that he should lodge in the house; it is enough that he is 
there for refreshment. A question lately arose whether 
an innkeeper was liable for the loss of the great coat of a 
person who, living in the same town, went into the inn to 
sit and drink beer. It is plain that this person was not 
a traveller, and therefore that the innkeeper was not liable. 
He was not transeuns per partes ubi hospitium existebat. 

Bona et catalla. It is rrot all Che goods and chattels of 
a guest at an inn for the care of which the innkeeper is 
answerable. Thus it has been decided, that an innkeeper 
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was not liable in res}>ect of goods exhibited by a factor for 
sale ill a room assigned to him for that purpose. The cir* 
cumstances of the case showed the facturhud not possession 
of the room in his character of a guest; but had^ as a 
tmdesman, the special charge of it for his own special pur¬ 
poses. In another ca&e» somb packages of a commerciul 
traveller were taken, on his arrival at an inn, not, according 
to the practice of the house, into his bedroom, but, by his 
desire, into the commercial room, from which they were 
stolen. In this case the landlord of the inn was decided to 
be responsible as for tiie goods of a guest. 

An innkeeper is as liable for money as for any otlier pro¬ 
perty. 

Infra hospitia. The stable of an inn is pnr£ of the inn, 
and the innkeeper is liable fora horse taken from it or from 
a field into which he turns it for bis convenicnoe. He is 
not responsible for a horse which, at the guest’s request, 
he turns out to graze. He is answerable for a carriage 
placed by his servant in a part of a street where he is 
accustomed to place carriages. The street is then regarded 
as a part of the inn. 

Absque subtmetione seu amissione custodire. The re¬ 
sponsibility, modified as I shall proceed to explain, is for 
loss by theft, or in any other way. 

Pro dcfcctu hospifatornm scu servientinm suorum. The 
fauUs thus guarded against are dishonesty and want o^’^ue 
care. One of the objects of the rule is to keep innkeepers 
honest themselves, and also to make them very careful to 
employ honest and tiustwoithy servants for the benefit of 
the public. It also tends to make them look well after 
travellers to prevent their robbing each other. 

From any loss of property arises a presumption of neg¬ 
ligence on the part of the innkec[x:r, and he is responsible 
unless it appears to have been caused by the gross negli¬ 
gence of the owner, or by the dishonesty of the owner’s 
servant or companion. If, by such circumstances or other¬ 
wise, the presumption is rebutted, (he innkeeper is free from 

I. M 
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liability. Though a guest has possession of the key of his 
roonii the landlord is still responsible for the safety of the 
goods in it, but he is not answerable for any property stolen 
from the person of a guest, * 

In one case (a), a commercial traveller kept money in 
a box which remained in a*'commercial room of an inn 
three days, during which he counted it two or three times 
in the presence of other persons. The lock was bad, and 
could be opened, without a key, by pushing back the bolt. 
The money was stolen, and, in an action against the inn¬ 
keeper, it was decided, that the jury were justified in a ver¬ 
dict that the plaintiO) tlie traveller, had been guilty of gross 
negligence. 

Damnum non cvemat ulto modo. It is not merely for 
loss by theft or otherwise that an innkeeper is liable. lie 
is also answerable for damage which, by reason of his negli¬ 
gence or that of his servants, a guest’s goods sustain. In 
one case (/>), a horse in tlie stable of an inn, having been 
kicked by another horse and damaged, it was decided, that 
the innkeeper was not responsible, there not having been 
any negligence on the part of himself or his servants. 
But 1 think that, as in the case of loss, so in the case of 
damage, the presumption of negligence is against the inn-, 
keeper, unless rebutted by oirciunstunces. 

By analogy to the law regarding the res))on8ibility of a 
common carrier for goods entrusted to him whicli will be the 
subject of niy next lecture, 1 think an innkeeper would not 
be answerable for a loss caused by the act of God, such 
as lightning or a tempest, or by any act of the Queen’s 
enemies. In such a case, the presumption of negligence 
IS rebutted by proof of irresistible force. 

A remarkable duty which the Jaw imposes on an inn- 


(a) Armistead v. 20 Law journal. New Series, Qacen’s 

Bench, 024, 1801. 

{b) Dawson v. Cbolnulf^, 13 Law Journal, New Scries, Queen’s 
Bench, 88,1844. 
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keeper is, that of receiving into his house, and supplying 
with lodging and food, every iraveltcr who requires to be 
received, and who has tiioiicy enough to pay Jiis expenses, 
and for whom there is room in the house. A traveller need 
not tender money for liis expenses, unless a refusul to le* 
ceive him is put upon the grduud of his not being able to 

The innkeeper is bound to admit a traveller at any hour 
of the day or night, and whether on a Sunday or on any 
other day, and though he refuses to tell his name or ))]ace 
of abode; but not if he is drunk, or if his behaviour is 
improper. 

An innkeeper is not bound to receive with a traveller 
other goods than such as a person usually travels with. 

An innkee|)er’s dtity to receive travellers is so far regaixled 
as matter of public concern, that a breach of it is a 
demeanor, for which he may be indicted and punished. 
He is also liable to an action at the suit of a traveller 
injured. 

An innkeeper has a lien on goods which a traveller brings 
to the inn for tlic money which becomes due for his lodging 
and refreshments, and the innkeeper may retain them until 
tlic money is paid. This Hen extends to a traveller’s horse 
or carriage, but not to the clothc'^ he is wearing. 

It appears to the law, that an innkecpcr*s lien applies 
only to such goods as lie is bound to receive with a traveller; 
namely, such as persons ordinarily take with them in travel¬ 
ling. Tlie authorities on this subject are rather confused. 
An instance of this is the modern case (a), in which the 
Court of Exchequer decided that an* innkeeper had not 
a lien on a piano tent to a guest, and which he knew was 
not the guest’s property. Reading the opinions of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, it is didicult to say whether they 
ground their judgment on the circumstance that a piano is 


(a) JDrondwood v. Oranara, 24 Law Journal, New Series, 
chequer, 1, 1856. 
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not such a thing as a traveller commonly takes with him, 
or on the circumstance of the innkeeper knowing that the 
piano was not tlie property of his guest. It is not easy to 
conjecture what might have been their judgment if the 
piano had been taken to thp inn by the guest and had been 
his property, or had not been known by the innkeeper to be 
the property of another person. 

In the case of a distress for rent due in respect of an 
inn, tlic goods of a guest cannot be taken. This is one of 
the ncre^sary exceptions to the general rule, that when 
a distress is made for rent, any goods, whether belonging 
to the tenant or not, found on the [ueiiiises, may be taken. 
Another exception is that of any thing, not the property of 
the tenant, which he has possession of in the way of his 
trade, as a horse at a blacksmith’s forge to be shoed, or 
corn at a factor s to be sold. 
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Thr rules imposing duties on common carricr^^ wlicth'tr 
by land or wntcr^ like those aHecting common innkeepers^ 
are distinguislied from other parts of the law by being 
termed customs of the kingdom of JSnglanU. Hargrave, 
in a note to Coke'upon Littleton, speaking of a carriers 
responsibility, says This is, by the common law, a 
** general custom of the realm; and to recite it in the de- 
claration, us is sometimes the practice both with respect 
to innkeepers and carriers, seems not only unnecessary 
but even rullior iinpropcr; because it tends to confound 
the distinction between special customs which ought to 
'^be pleaded, and the general custom of the realm, of 
which the courts are bound to take notice without plead- 
ing. Accordingly, It seems admitted in several books, 
that describing the defendant to be a common carrier, 
** without any thing more, is sufficient”(a). 

A common carrier is bound to receive and carry, within 
the limits of his accustomed journeys, all goods offered to 
l>im for the purpose, provided he has room, and provided 
the person offering then? is able and willing to pay for the 
carriage of them. His ability and willingness to pay are 


{a) Coke upon Littleton, 89 a, note 77. 
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sufFicient; and he need not tender the money unless pre¬ 
payment is required. 

A common carrier is also answerable for the safety of the 
goods he carries. Ilis responsibility differs from that of an 
innkeeper in respect of tke properly of his guests. Pro¬ 
perly speakings an innkeeper is answerable only in cases of 
dishonesty or negligence on the part of himself or his ser¬ 
vants. True it is, tliat, from the fact of loss or damage, 
negligence is presumed, but the presumption is capable of 
being rebutted. By the coiuniou law, a carrier is abso¬ 
lutely liable for the safety of the goods cntraste<l to him. 
Wliatever be the cause, other than the act of God or of the 
Queen’s enemies, of tlieir being lost or damaged, thecanuT 
is liable for the injury sustained by the owner. A common 
currier is, in effect, an insurer of the goods he carries. For 
this risk his charges ought to be high enough to compen¬ 
sate him. 

By the act of God is meant something natural and irre¬ 
sistible, such as lightning or tempest, being the immediate 
cause of the loss or damage. Therefore, in one case (a), 
common carriers were decided to be liable for damage done 
to goods curried in a boat towed by their steamer, the du- 
mnge being done by the sudden stoppage oftiie steamer in 
the proper navigation of her, and there being a boisterous 
wind and a strong tide, so that when the’steamer stopped 
tlie sea lifted the boat with great force against the steamer. 
Tlie immediate cause of the accident was the stoppage of 
the steamer, and not the state of the wind and tide ; the 
act of man, not the ^ct of God. 

So great a responsibility is imposed on common carriers 
to keep them hpnest themselves, to make them very careful 
to employ honest and trustworthy servants, to give them 
every motive to take care of goods in their custody, to pro¬ 
tect them against thieves, to defend them gainst robbers. 

(a) Oailty V. The Vfrrlnmmih and Ryde Steam Packet Company y 
35 Lhw JournaJ, New Series, Excbcfjucr, 00, 1656. . • 
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Ileasonsof this sort are given in the books of civil law for a 
similar liability^ to whicli^ by that law, carriers are subject. 

As in the case of an innkeeper, if goods are lost or in- 
jured by reason of the gross negligence of the owner of 
thcnii a carrier is not answerpble. 

A common carrier and the sender of goods may limit the 
carrier’s responsibility. This was formerly constantly done 
by means of notices placed in the offices of carriers, and 
otherwise given, the assent of the sendeis of goods to the 
terms of llic notices being presumed from the opportunities 
given them of reading the notices. The effect of a notice 
of tins sort was commonly that the earners would not he 
responsible for goods above a cerlain value unless booked 
anri [laid for accordingly. 

Notices of this sort gave rise to many inconveniences, 
and were a great source of litigation. To remedy these and 
other inconveniences referred to in its preamble, an act 
of parliament, which is called the Lund Carriers’ Act (a), 
was passed in ISSCX 

The fourth section enacts to the effect that no public no^ 
tice or declaration shall limit or affect the liability of any 
common carrier by land in respect of any goods; but that 
every common carrier shall be liable, as at the common 
law, to answer for the loss of, or injury to, any goods in 
respect whereof he may not be entitled to the benefit given 
by the act, any public notice or declaration to the contrary, 
or in anywise limiting such liability notwithstanding. 

To find the benefit given by the act we recur to the first 
section, enacting, to the Gffect,*that ijo common carrier by 
land shall be liable for the loss of, or injury to, any gold or 
silver coin, or any gold or silver manufaejured or not, or 
nny precious stones, jewellery, watches, clocks^ time-pieces, 
trinkets, bills, bank notes, orders, notes or securities for 
payment of money, stamps, maps, writings, title-deeds, 
paintings, engravings, pictures, gold or silver plate or plated 
articles, glass, china, silks manufactured or not, and whether 


(a) 11 George IV. h 1 WiUIsm IV. chapter 68. 
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or not wrouglit up with other materials, furs or lace, when 
the value of the property shall exceed 102., unless at the 
time of its being delivered fur the purpose of being carried, 
the value and nature of the property shall be declared by 
llie person delivering it, ai|d such increased charge as after* 
wards in the act mentioned, ‘or an engagement to pay the 
same, be accepted by the person receiving the properly. 

The second sectioti provides to the cITect that, for any 
property specified in the first section, a common carrier may 
demand and receive an increased rale of charge, notified in 
legible diameters, in some conspicuous part of the buildiikg 
where the property is received. For want of such notice, 
or if the carrier does not, if required, give a receipt for the 
property, the third section deprives the carrier of the benefit 
given by the act. 

The eighth section provides to the effect, that nothing in 
the act shall protect a currier from liability for loss of^ or 
injury to, any property, by tlie feionioua act of any of his 
servants, or protect any servant from liability for any loss 
or injury occasioned by his own personal neglect or mis* 
conduct. A felony of n carriers servant makes the currier 
subject to bis common law liability as an insurer; but for 
this purpose, it appears from decisions of the Court of 
Common Pleas (a), that the felony must be proved as con¬ 
clusively as would be necessary to warrant a verdict of 
guilty against the servant if indicted. « 

The Land Curriers’ Act is so worded as to deprive of 
effect only public notices, and does not contain anything 
to prevent a carrier from, limiting bis liability by stipu¬ 
lations contained in h direct notice to the sender of goods. 
In a case of a carrier’s liability being thus limited, he is 
nevertheless answerable for a loss caused by his own neg¬ 
ligence. 

(a) Tikjt Grtai Western Rnilwaf/ Crmjwny v. RimtU^ 27 Law 
Journal, New Scriei, Common iqinis, 201 ; Metadfe v. The 
lirighion MxdSiniih Coast RaU%vay Vowpat^^ 27 I^tw Journui, New 
Scries, Com in on VlcM, 393, ISOS. 
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With respect however to railway and canal companies 
ODly, and not as regards oilier common‘carriers, the law 
has been again altered by an act of parliament, called the 
Railway and Canal Traffic. Act of 1854 (a). The eighth 
section enacts to the cflect, that ^ny railway or canal com* 
}>any shall be liable for the loss of, or injury to, property, 
notwithstanding any notice, condition or declaration in any 
way limiting their liability; every such notice, condition or 
declaration being declared to be null and void. Then fol¬ 
lows a proviso to the eOect, that nothing in the act shall 
prevent a company from making such conditions as shall 
be adjudged, by the court or judge, before whom any ques¬ 
tion relating to the |)roperty shall be tried, to be just and 
reasonable. The section contains regulations as to the 
damages which may be recovered, and the charges which 
may be made in respect of animals. In the suction is also 
a proviso to the cBcct, that no special contract between the 
company and any person shall be binding on him, unless 
signed by him or by the jierson delivering the properly. 
There is another proviso, that nothing in the act shall alter 
or aOcct tlie rights, privileges or liabilities of any company 
under the Land Carriers* Act with respect to articles men¬ 
tioned in it. 

In thus condensing for you tliese enactments, I am 
reminded of the criticism on w hich 1 ventured in a former 
lecture (5), to which I now refer you, of a decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas, sanctioning a condition which, 
but for that decision, appeared to me not to be just or rea¬ 
sonable. When engaged in the«preparation of that lecture 
1 was not aware of a recently reported judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, the principles of which are 
at variance with the opinion of tlie Court of Common 
Pleas. 

In the case (c) I now refer to, the Court of Exchequer 

(a) 17 & 18 Victoria, chapter 31. 

(d) Lecture XXVI. 

(c) McManus v. Th^' Lanrasfnre and Yorkt/nre Pailway Company, 
28 Law Journal, New Series, Exchequer, 201, 1850. 
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had decided a conditipn in respect of the carriage of some 
horses on a railway to be just and reasonable, expressed 
in these words:—“This ticket is issued subject to the 
owner’s undertaking all risks of conveyance, loading and 
“ unloading w hatsoever, os the company will not be respou- 
** eible for any injmy or damage (however caused) occurring 
“ to live stock of any description tniveiling upon the Lan- 
“ cashire and York??lnrc Railway, or in iheir vehicles.” A 
judgment of the Court of li^xelicqiicr Chamber, reversing 
the (IcciHion of the Court of K\chc(|UtT, contains this pas- 
sage :—“ It remains to consider whether the condition or 
“ special contract in the case Wforo ns is just and reason- 
“ able ; and wc arc of opinion that it is not. lii order to 
bring the defendants within its protection, it is necessary 
to construe it as excluding rcspoiiHbilily for loss occa- 
“ sioned, not only by all ri^ks, of whatever kind, directly 
“ incident to the transit, but also for that caused by the 
“ tnsnfliciency of the carriages provided by the defendants, 
“ though occasioned by their own oegligence or miscon- 
“ duct, 'rhe sufficiency or insufficiency of the vehicles hy 
“ which the company are to carry on their business is a 
“ matter, generally speaking, which they, and they alone, 
“ have or ought to have the means of fully ascertaining. 
“ And it would, we think, not only be unreasonable, but 
“ mischievous, if they were to be allowed to absolve them- 
“ selves from the consequences of neglecting to perform 
“ properly that which seems naturally to belong to them 
as a duty. It is unreasonable that the company should 
“ stipulate for exemption from liability from the conse- 
quence of their own negligence, however gross, or mis- 
“ conduct, however flagrant; and that is what the condition 
“ under consideration professes to do.” 

From this judgment Chief Justice Erie, then a judge of 
the Queen’s Bench, dissented. The I'easoning which I have 
extracted from the judgment is plainly applicable to the 
condition which the Court of Common Pleas held to be 
just and reasonable, and serves to aflcct the authority of 
that decision. 
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A common carrier has a lien on goods in bis possession 
for the money due to him for carrying them, and may keep 
them until the money is paid^ 

The enormous carrying tnide of the railway companies 
gives rise to frequent questions,#disputes and litigations, 
and the modern law reports abound in cases in which the 
responsibilities and rights of railway coinpunies, as common 
carriers, arc dii^cussed and decided. From these I have 
selected for your instruction the few which could be made 
useful to young students, upon whose minds the immediate 
ohJ(?ct of this lecture is to impress the common law rule 
and the leading changes made iii it by the legislature. 
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1. CfrmnKm Ixiw, (Ju$(pn»s. 

* 

2. Prc^criptlon$» 

3. Pr4'!inmptionM. 

4. Freehold* 

6 . Copyfiold. 

0 . Leasehold* 

7. Frc nmple* 

8. K»iai€ iaii. 

0. Fhifatc taii male. 

10. Gaf>€l/titid. 

IJ. Jiifrough^^linQYuh. 

12. Copyhold. Cxuto^fkary Pc-- 
tcfXiU. 

ID. Copyhold. Timftcr. ilii- 
tirrah. 

14. Mo7itk, 


15. Lien. 

10. Custom. Usage. Prescript 
tion. Preswnption, Ilea* 
smiahle. 

17 . SiotpUvitg. 

18. JCnsement. 

UK Pvojit a prendre, 

2iK Water, 

21. ^fiil. 

22. Light. 

20. Air. 

24. ^fasten and Senunits. 

2«). I firing, (fcnrral. 

20 . yearly Sennee, 

27. Servants. 

; 28. ycgligetice. 


In llic preceding lectures 1 have conhned your attention as 
much as possible to the mere common law, avoiding* >\hen- 
ever 1 could without inconvenience, those subjects, the 
law in respect of which could not be stated williout re¬ 
ference to statute law. The chief exception has been the 
title of prescription; an essential branch qf the common law, 
requiring a prominent place in your studies, and which 
could not be dealt with without reference to the act of 
parliament shortening the time of prescription, and so 
amending, rather than altfnng, the iaw« 

In dealing W'ith {he common law, 1 have been studious 
to fix your attention on one idea, giving a sort of unity to 
the various topics which 1 have selected for consideration; 
—the one idea being, that the common law originates in the 
usages and customs of the people. There is yet one other 
principle serving, though in a less degree, the same purpose 
of imparting unity to what is otherwise desultory rending. 
This principle is that which I have sometimes glanced at 
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by the name of presumption; or, more properly, legal pre¬ 
sumption, or presumption of law. By this I mean some* 
thing different from presumptive evidence, that is, evidence 
of facts from which certain ittferences must, in some cases, 
and may in others, be drawn, unless the contrary is made 
to appear. • ^ 

By legal presumption, I mean that which applies a 
given rule to a particular subject, unless, by the inter¬ 
vention of other circumstances, the subject is excepted from 
the rule, or another rule is made applicable to it. Thus, 
all land in England is presumed to be the freehold of the 
possessor of it, unless the contrary be shown. This may 
be done by proof of its having been immemoriully holden 
by copy of court roll, reducing it in the hands of its pos¬ 
sessor to a copyhold, the freehold being the property of 
the lord of the manor. Again, the possessor of land may 
bo shown to hold it by a lease, the freehold being in the 
person by whom the lease was granted. As respects the 
same land, on the death of the lord of the manor, the free¬ 
hold may descend to l>is heir according to the common law; 
on the death of the copyholder, his estate may descend to 
liis heir according to the custom of the manor; on the 
death of the leaseholder, his estate may vest in his exe¬ 
cutors, as a part of lus personal estate. 

Presumptions of law are innumerable: and it would be 
difficult to select any as being more important than others. 
What 1 now propose to do, as the course most instructive 
to yourselves, is to look through my lectuies preceding 
this, and to select for your attention some of the legal 
presumptions which they serve to bring to one’s mind or 
which they serve to elucidate. 

In the case of a person dying possessed of a freehold, he 
is presumed to be the owner of it in fee simple, the abso¬ 
lute owner of it. But this presumption may be rebutted 
by the production of an (Existing settlement, making him 
tenant in tail. The practical effect of this might be, that 
his eldest son might, as heir in tail, take the property. 
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though his father may have attempted to devKse it by will^ 
as if 1)6 had been entitled to it as tenant in fee simple. 

Again, a presumption of a tenancy in fee simple being 
rebutted by proof that a deceased owner of land had in* 
lierited it as tenant in tail male might displace the other¬ 
wise apparent title of his daugliters as co-parceners, and 
give the land to his next brother. Instances of this arc 
not unusual, especially in the families of peers and baronets, 
where property is settled to go with the titles. 

All freehold land being subject to the common law of 
inheritance, this presumption may in any case be rebutted 
by showing an estate to bo situate in Kent. It is then 
presumed to be subject to the custom of gavelkind : and 
this presumption may be again rebutted by proof of the 
land in question having been disgnvellcd. Thus, pre¬ 
sumptions are said to shift; a point with which you will in 
time be familiar. 

The presumption in favour of the common law of in¬ 
heritance may be rebutted by showing a tenement to be 
situate in a town in which the custom of Borougli-KnglUh 
prevails; and the land then descends to the youngest in¬ 
stead of the eldest son. This custom is presumptively 
confined to the case of lineal descents; but this again may 
be rebutted by proof tliat in a particular borough it extends 
to collateral descents. 

Land being shown to be of copyhold tenure, it is a legal 
presumption that it descends, according to the common law 
of inheritance, to the eldest son of a deceased owner, or to 
all his daughters as co-parceners. But this may be re¬ 
butted by showing the customary mode of descent in the 
particular manor to be to the youngest son, or all the sons, 
or the eldest daughter, or the youngest daughter. 

Again, a peculiar custom is presumed to be confined to 
lineal descent until it is shown to extend to collateral de- 
scents. 

You can easily apply what I have now said to the 
various peculiar customary modes of descent referred to 
in my lectures on copyholds. 
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Tlu‘ law which presumptively preserves to the lord of the 
iTianor, as the owner of the freehold, a property in the 
timber and minerals, hut withholds from him a right to take 
them without the assent of ilie tenant, is equivalent to a 
legal presumption which may in any manor be rebutted 
by proof of the existence of a 4 >afticular custom, that the 
lord or the copyholder, as the case may be, may cut the 
timber or dig the minoi'als* 

A nnnor, but instructive legal presumption is that spoken 
of under the head of the law merchant, tiiat the word 

mouth,'’ unless a calendar month be specified, means 
twenty-eight clays* 'Dus may, in any particular trans¬ 
action, be rebutted by showing that, by the usage of trade 
or otherwise, the word happens to mean a calendar month. 

A more important presumption is, that a lien in respect 
of goods in t))e hands of a workman is only a particular 
iicn; a right to keep the goods until he is })aid the price of 
his labour in respect of tliose very goods. This, as you 
may read in a former lecture, may be rebutted by proof 
tliat there is, by the usage of a particular trade, that of the 
dyers, for instance, a general lien; a nglit to keep the 
goods until the vvorkmuu is paid the pi ice for Ins labour in 
respect of all the goods belonging to the same customer 
that have passed through his hands. 

Almost every trade usage rebuts a legal presumption: 
and the same uvay be said of almost every husbandry 
usage. 

Every custom, prescription and usage proved to exist 
in point of fact is ])rcsumptivc1y re^isonable and good. 
Any person showing it to be invalid, reason of its being 
iinrensonnble, succeeds in rebutting the presumption. 

One cflcct of every legal jircsuiiiptiun to keep as 
simple, as little complicated as may be, the rights to pro¬ 
perty. Customs and prescriptions infringing on the mere 
right of the owner of th% soil have a contrary effect: as 
when custom gives a right of way or other easement, or pre¬ 
scription establishes a profit a prendre^ such as to pasture 
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CEttlei or even to take away part of the soil^ as stones or clay^ 
or turf. In each of Buch cases of custom or prescription, 
the presumptive simplicity of the common law is modified. 

The presumptive right of Ih^ owner of land to the use of 
(he water of a stream that Rows over it, is often restricted 
by the prescriptive right ot'amillowner to withhold or divert 
the water; and the right of the latter may again be subject 
to a prescriptive right to irrigate land above the mill. 

Every man has a right to build when and as he pleases 
upon his own land ; but the presumption of his right to do 
so may he rebutted by a prescriptive right of a neighbour 
to the access of light and uir to his ancient windows. In 
such a case he must be careful that his building must not 
obstruct the light and air^ in respect of which the prescrip¬ 
tive right exists. 

When the relation of master and servant is proved to 
exist) there is a presumption in favour of a general hiring, 
constituting a yearly service. This may be rebutted to 
some extent by showing that the servant is a menial or 
domestic servant, liable to be dismissed by a month's 
warning at any time. The |)rc8umption of a yearly hiring 
may, of course, be rebutted by proof of a contract, con¬ 
taining special terms as to the duration of the service, 
notices to determine it, and other points. 

It would be tedious to go over again the presumption in 
respect of hedges, ditches, rivers and other boundaries, ajid 
waste lands, which have so recently engaged our attention : 
and I need, therefore, say nothing more of the way in 
which they can be rebutted. 

' The presumption is always against a person guilty of 
negligence, leading to the injury of another, unless It be 
shown that themegligence of the injured pemon so directly 
conduced to the accident, that but for hi.s negligence it 
would not have occurred. It lies upon the person whose 
misconduct was the primary cause of the accident to make 
it clear that thf misconduct of the other person so directly 
conduced to it. 
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1. Presumpihns^ 

2 . Inwcence^ 

3. Guilt. 

4. Theft. 

C. Pi)%9ct(s\on. 

0. "Pmumption Hren^thn^ed. 
• Weakened. Pehutted. 

7. Lapne of Time. 

8. Character. 

0. Jlonfsi Dtiicf <f Pighi. 

10. Cimmnn-phxce Argutnentt. 

11. Honneide. 


# 

12 . ^ftsrder. 

13. Mnmhiughter. 

14. Vro/raeation. 
l»^. lighting. 

10. Vnlaufiil Act. 

17. Negligence. 

' IH. J/amieide exetiMble, 

10. Ilomicifle jueliJiabU. 

SM). Self»<hfenee. 

21. Prcminpiione in Judicial 

Jnvestigafionji, 

22. Coustifutirmal Law. 


PatsuMPTtONs, pervading all brandies of the law, affect 
property of every »<ort, personal rights and duties, personal 
wrongs, persona! rdatious, the duties, rights and respon¬ 
sibilities of uiHgistmtcs and other odicers, mid indeed 
every subject to which a rule can be mude to npply. 
Throughout my futui*e lectures I must have frequent occa¬ 
sions to recur to the doctrine of presumption in its various 
aspects. 

The subject is inexhaustible. For my present purpose, 
thirt of making you very familiar with the nature of legal 
presumption, 1 think I have, in former lectures, mentioned 
a sufficient number of presumptions, affecting private 
rights. But I think you will fe*el interested in two of the 
more prominent presumptions observed in criminal juris¬ 
prudence in respect of theft and homicide. • 

Little need be said of the first principle that every pre¬ 
sumption is in favour of innocence: or, as it is commonly 
expressed, that every mgn is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty. This remidib you of what 
was said in my last lecture, of the presumption in favour of 
a gleaner, that he is not guilty of stealing the com he picks 
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up^ unless it appears that he could not ha^e honestly 
believed he had a right to take it* 

It is not inconsistent with this principle to say that^ 
certajn facts leading clearly to an inference of guilt being 
proved^ a person is presunv^d to be guilty of a crime with 
which he is charged, unless \e is cleared by something 
which rebuts the presumption* Thus you cannot spend a 
day in the Criminal Court, at the Assizes or at the Quarter 
Sessions, without hearing the judge or chairman charge the 
jury to this effect; that whenever property taken without 
the consent of the owner is found in the possession of 
another, the latter is presumed to have stolen it, unless he 
accounts for the possession in a satisfactory manner*. This 
presumption having its origin in common sense, and leading 
every year to scores of 
strengthened by various circumstances; such as the con¬ 
cealment of the property, or the fact of the accused having 
been seen near the place from which it was taken* It may 
be also weakened by circumstances*. The accused may 
likewise rebut it, either by producing evidence in his 
favour, or by pointing out circumstances in the evidence 
against him, having that tendency* A not unusual way of 
doing this is to rely on any great lapse of time which may 
have occurred between the loss of the thing stolen, and its 
being found in the prisoner's possession* ,^apse of time is 
more or less important, according to the nature of the pro¬ 
perty in question, and according to the other circumstances 
of the case* Ingenious counsel have at their command, or 
can readily frame, vjirious^arguments, by which to remove 
or to shiiif or to weaken any presumption of guilt* Some 
of these arguipents have become commonplace, to so great 
a degree that it requires a peculiar skill, derived from ex¬ 
perience, to use them with effect In a case of real doubt, 
proof that the prisoner bears good character is a very 
satisfactory of rebutting any presumption of his guilt 
Of the crime of murder, the punishment for which is 
death,. I prefer, to any other dehnition I have seen, that 


satisfactory verdicts, may be 
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expressed by the two words: malicious homicide. Now, 
as .a general rule, every homicide is presumed to be 
malicious, and to be, therefore, murder, until the contrary 
appears from circumstances of alleviation, excuse, or 
justiBcation. This was well explained by Chief Justice 
Tindal(o), who said :—" Where it appears that one per* 

son’s death has been occasioned by the hand of anotheri 
“ it behoves that other to show by evidence, or by inference 
" from the circumstances of the case, that the oBence is of 
" a mitigated character, and does not amount to the crime 
“ of murder,” 

My deBnition of manslaughter is: criminal, though not 
malicious, homicide. The punishment is penal servitude 
for life, or for not less than three years, or imprisonment 
with or without hurd labour for not more than four years, 
or sucli Bue as the court shall award. 

The most easily understood instance of manslaughter is 
when one person immediately upon sudden and great pro* 
vocation, in the form of personal violence, and before there 
is time for the temper to cool, kills the aggressor. Another 
is if two persons having a sudden quarrel, Bght, before 
the temper has time to cool, and one of them kills the other. 
In each of these cases the idea of malice is excluded by the 
circumstances, and the crime is manslaughter. 

You may read innumerable instances of manslaughter, 
beipg cases of criminal homicide, in which the circum¬ 
stances rebut the presumption of malice. To make this 
clear two examples may suffice. 

If by an unlawful act a person, not intending to do 
mischief, kills another, he is guilty ot manslaughter. Of 
this, a person being killed by a stone wantonly thrown 
over a wall is an instance. 

A person whose negligence, in the performance of a 
lawful act, causes the death of another, is guilty of man- 

9 

(d) The King y» Ortenacre^ 8 Carringtou & Payne^ 35. 

n2 
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slaughter. Of tliis^ a person being kilted by reason of the 
negligence of another in driving a carriage is an instance. 

All infinite variety of manslaughters engage the attention 
of the courts^ the distinctions being very 6ne between the 
guilt of some of them and^that of murder. The difference 
is often scarcely perceptible between some cases of man« 
slaughter and some of excusable or justifiable homicide. I 
have said enough of manslaughter to illustrate this point, 
that atleviatitig circumstances, rebutting the presumption 
of malice, reduces criminal homicide from murder to man¬ 
slaughter. 

But circumstances may more than alleviate; they may 
excuse or justify, a homicide. In such a case, every pre¬ 
sumption of guilt, whether of murder or manslaughter, is 
removed, and if the person causing the death is tried for 
either, he ought to be ocquitted. Unavoidably killing 
another in self-defence is an instance of excusable homicide. 
In an ordinary case of self-defence, the person killing 
another must, by retreating or otherwise, do all he reason¬ 
ably can to avoid the necessity for killing the person who 
attacks him, or he may be guilty of manslaughter or 
even murder. 

If a man in self defence kills a person who attempts to 
murder him or rob him with violence, this is one instance 


of justifiable homicide, and in such a case the person 
attacked need not do all in his power to avoid the necessity 
for killing the person who attempts to murder him or rob 
him with violence. To assure his personal safety, prudence 
may require him to resort to this extremity. 

When you read criminal law you will give great attention 
to the fine distinctions you will meet with between cases of 
manslaughter and those of excusable or justifiable homi¬ 
cide* 


In nearly every judicial investigation, involving any 
degree of difficulty, the judge fin^ds his task the easier, the 
more clearly he keeps in view the legal presumption appH- 
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cable to the facts as they come before him. In a difficult 
case^ the presumption may sometimes shift from one side to 
the other, and the last presumption left unrebutted may be 
decisive. 


I have now arrived at the conclusion of the first series of 
my lectures, having throughout constantly insisted on tlie 
leading principles of the common law, and having made 
use of detailed rules iind examples, chiefiy for the purpose 
of presenting the principles in clear points of view. In the 
beginning of my next scries I shall explain to you some 
sweeping changes of some of the branches of the common 
law, eilecled by modern acts of parilument. 

After tlint I shall make a sudden transition, by which you 
must not be surprised, from (hose parts of the common-law 
winch relate to the enjoyment and transmission of private 
property, the transactions of private persons, and the adjust*^ 
ment of their disputes, and tlic punishments for their crimes, 
to some of the grand national usages and customs winch 
make >ip what is called the constitution or constitutionul 
law. Knowing your familiarity, derived from your study of 
history, witli this branch of the common law, 1 thought it 
best to teach you, in the first jdace, the parts with which 
you urc less acquainted : but 1 cannot prevail on myself to 
leave unmcnlioncd wimt may in some respects be deemed 
tlie most important of all* 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Percolatkig* Water. 

Since my twenty-second lecture was printedi the Law 
Journal for March, 1860, has been published, containing 
a decision of the House of Lords (a), in the cause relating 
to the interception of percolating water, in which the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber reversed a decision of the Court 
of Exchequer. The House of Lords afRrmed the judg* 
ment of the Exchequer Chamber; so the law seems settled, 
that there is no remedy for damage sustained by the inter¬ 
ception of water which would oUierwise have percolated 
into a stream. 

Of six judges present assisting the House of with 

their advice, Mr. Justice Wightman delivered the unani¬ 
mous opinion in favour of the decision of the Exchequer 
Chamber. The Law lords who gave their opinions were 
Lord Chelmsford, Lord Cranworth, Lord Wenslcydale and 
Lord Kingsdown. 

Lord Cranworth supplied a defect, in former judicial 
opinions, adverted to by me in my twenty-second lecture. 
He made use of an argument which I need not have 
laboured so greatly, if 1 had then seen any report of what 
he had said. He thus stated this argument:—The right 
to running water is a natural right, and there is no diffi- 
culty in enforcing that rigbt.^ No one can interrupt the 
enjoyment of that right without knowing whether he is 
or is not doing an injury to another. But that is not so 
with respect to water merely percolating through the soil; 
for then no one, except nfler scientific examination, can 
** tell whether there has been any interruption whatever 
by the act of any par^cular man. That is the cause of 

(a) Chasemore v. BichardSf 20 Law Journal, New Series, E^cbc* 
quer, 81, 1800. 
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“ the distinction between percolating waters and running 
" streams.” 

Lord Wcnsleydalc, who doubted whether the decision of 
the Exchequer Cliambcr ought to be adirmed, thus dealt 
with a suggestion, that the use made of intercepted water 
was a point to be considered :—" It seems to me that the 
“ question in this case resolves itself into this—whether 
“ the defendant exercised his right of enjoying the sub- 
" terranean water in a reasonable manner. If he had 
“ made the well niid used the water for the benefit of those 
** living on his own land, there could have been no qiies- 
" tion, even though the number of bouses upon bis own 
“ property had been increased to any extent. But 1 doubt 
“ tl)e defendant’s right to abstract the water for the pur- 
“ pose of supplying a large district for the use of persons 
“ who would have no right to take it for themselves, and 
“ to thPinjuiy of those proprietors who had a right to it. 
“ It might be that each of the persons now supplied by 
“ the defendant would not have had a right to dig a well 
"and take the water for himself, so that the defendant 
" might have taken much more than those persons could 
" of themselves have taken. This objection would not 
" apply to persons who dwelt on the defendant’s land, even 
" though, as in the instance of breweries, they took more 
" than could be rcqjiired for mere domestic purposes; here 
" the water was abstracted for the use of persons wholly 
“ unconnected with the defendant’s land.” 

Lord Cranwortb, who spoke before Lord Wensleydale, 
thus disposed of the samp suggestion;—"The argument 
" founded on the use to which the defendant applied this 
" water does not affect my mind at all, because I think 
" there is no ditTercnee in the case whether one owner 
" sinks a well to supply a thousand other owners, or each 
" of these sinks a well to supply himself; indeed, the loss 
" of water in tire latter case may Iw greater than in the 
" former.” 
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Coote’s New Admiral^ Practice* 

8vo. 12c. doth. 

THE‘NEW PRACTICE of the HIGH COURT of ADMI- 
RALTY of ENGLAND; with the New Rule» of 1860, aod a Collection 
of Oripnal Forms and DilU of Chsts. By Henrt CRAiiLits CooTi&t 
Proctor of the Court, Author of ^'The Practice of the Court of Probate^'' 
^'The Practice of the £ccIoda$tica] Conrt^’’ Ac. 

** li iilrtB^V very r#b^rtlty kMvM to th« ProfoMloo by ftloftblo bAnkt iM Iba Wfw 

rriciice fli ch«,<'oun ot IWitic «e«l il>^ ot ikt Vrcl^vMte*! Ceott*. «bu*h «« havi 

(ft Bouc*. 'th« *otk wft»rv ti« i» rbitnrienwd b)> laoid orr%na»B*(tc nf ibe 
aa *»U A* by a BuurvTiMioo of whti vim* ibr coavniaftf^ ot pronlhooan. Ih* oaeniM tvve 

io rhli JfpArWtrHt of ib« lav aa«d baHly b# afraid loooJmabc tbo ordiuvy bulavu of iba CottR 
vitb.Mcb A book.to r«id« Jmmsi oad 


Christie’s Crabb’s ConTejancing.—Fiitb Fdit. bj Shelford. 

Two vula. royal Kvd., .1/. cIaiH. 

CRABB'S COMPLETE SERIES of PRECEDENTS in 
CONVEYANCING and of COMMON end COMMKHCJAL FORMS 
in Alpimbotical Order, adnpicfl to the PrcM*nt StaU' of the Law and the 
practice of Cdiiveyancm^; with copioue Prefaces Ot)acrvijHons am) Notet 
on the m;v(^rul Deedd. By J. T. CuiuaTiK, Ksi|., Bameter-nt'Luw. The 
FiRli Edition, w'itli nuiMcronn Correction^ and Additions by Lrunauo 
S ifBLFoni), r4qi, of the Middle Temple, Barfidor*at-1.aw. 

The Krtio of Prp^rly .ImftiAmryii awd Hftif/ of TVuslftt Actt 1159, Uai 
been added tn ihc prcKtrnt edition. 

from fkr £Mjf T'AS^. 

'M:r»A( rhanea* haro brrB mad* inbbr lav t'nbbS I'ny^ania nbialnaO iVjf *r\\ 
)io|«'0"iiiy. Meacr ih« tim'VMiT T.ir a nev rdtriiMi. .*»il ih» )iir|Ar>iTim» of ii ruulU nm bate btA*o 
cirijCtleti (n niora alila baiKl^ihao Mf, Kli*|*or4. rb* aatboniy nn iral {in^jirnv law. 

Wjiii ib« lOiluMfT i6af «liMMi,.'Di»lir'> bim h* liM fbHir ample itf^iicr to hi9 (9>b» JIa Ims irwjit'fii ibe 
grralvr iiortioii ot iba iMiodurtimriiof prt'iaor'). anil mrMMl<*IU*<l >ui'lio( ihr s>RA:edrMU na rvMuuud 
rrlormuiioi) lo iKn’tibr ciioaerH'S mma at.Wi(l*». nrv dm^iofiA or no* prai’Cicr. lo ctT*luUifa> wo 
ha^a in him a aacnnH Cral'b. ca ripdiiion (!ijhl>‘a wtirrioc; aoU tbr mpnli a work 'il wtiKh (ha 
<11 lainaJ anchor wouUI I'^rn piond. inioIJ h b ivr aiqirairiJ (imlar hH<i« n nn^iMi ts, K ii hoc a Imok 

10 be «iu ted, nor utdred couM its »m nl> >"'eahibiird bv itiiouooa. It la e»hHi04llT a hook of i.rMilco, 
whii Ii can nnlv br d4'»<;crWd iii rod* onclinr and iliaoijMd wish ypplaoao, and a rcrumoirndiiiw of it 
Co (lir niMica of thoie lur wbo^'t aenirc ii ha^ tern >o labononalr eowi.iled.'* 

^ro«f tkf Snitc*ti^ /i>rrr«A^ «ird ttfpot/rr. 

” ^[r• sUolford has shown reH*»iVabU iiiJowrraiid taiibrulorH^ u» npr*crnl tlrri«iotis rrInUfig 

nmrr imnjrdinicW lO'h* >/«r'rre ••( «nu« r) aifi*iaii. ili* i «dlrci mo o1 cnotaiTied lu ihase 

Iwa vikliimi'^ ar* all iliai ftiald l«’da«ind I hry ar* p^rticularlv (n*l| ad*|>fn| (o< Solii'ilora, hriikg 
ol a fvally rhariii^rr/ Him ^re muir<».crlif<' front (be ovIho fwiwiituHis of comihOM farrea 

that ao mnoJ) iaiUvam* thr huU ami naiM'OM* of sniwe c’dIrcUnnn thni wei'niild ii4iiic. Hr kooA not 
oi eiiT voO«c({on oi conie>wH’iiiK |>iri rdHitH iliat oiHild male it m posatblr for a lyro lo pul {ugfibar 
a i>r»9#mable ilralt al an r«i«riKV.oi wlihb arr more bandy cn ei»rv rasoect. ai ea for the eape* 
rinn^ ilrartsiiiaii. Mi. >bflloid bA« proved btoi^ll rn tbia taUi m not aiiworihr ol ni« fornmr 
rrjMuaiton. lo thoia fsmihai wnh hi9 i^hrrworks ii will he a aulBiient rrenniBicndaiinn ol work 
that Mr '>beUoid’s aamc aptwan oo che titl* pai^. if (hero he any vbo era not wrll *oquainied vitb 
(h«Bi, we vemwfv co recomaivod to »bdi cbe anA Wfbio ua, aa llio VKiat pt'iterillv itK^rul md vnnve- 
nirot rnlleriioD ol pretadenu ni emi ay aorniff. aod of conittareial furna Jur ordioary use. wIikU aro 
U ba liod lo tb« Enijlish Unaaayc.'* # 

frim ike Lem kfeaexiee end Meeifir. 

*' Those who bare been is (he habit of wstciff C rakb'a work will allow ibat hli ‘ FreAires * eootaia 
prnctirsi elwrr^atioos of eon«idemble arihir lo iW pmfi^iooal mao. Ihe How of lima rarrrine with 

11 msov cb^wrs. and reforibv in the law reintivo (o roareyaorinc. ho*a jei(msed (be oKhiatlon 
upon Mr. ShelfunI of raieTHlIr reeiauir oil. Mid jq many iomasm has,rf«>drred it e*|»nieni lorbtM 
lo rr-wnic iio( a *9iall yordoo of SMie of (be>e I'relarvs Mr tsMliord hns aiAo bad to eiriciM, and 
ve doubt nnt wj*h crirreri jndpaient baa eaeiciaed, bia diacretion a» to wberw be Mi^uld nyvci Forma 
which be deemed it adnsaMe to omi(. aod where b« abmld leviM them or urtyiHloec new ones, to 
meet (Iw auiiern oitfencjee and ebararJoiatio ol couveraiHlog. lo <bu tuponantvert of hii duty 
—the remodel liny and perfeoiioy of ih# Fonm^rrm witU tha riaminaiioei which we h%«e already 
been able to aflord this work, vc are aMc m aftroi, that the Icaraed oditor W brea emtoenuy e«e- 
eeMfal aad efleeied valaable tBpmvemeoLs.’* i 

Prom ike Lem Cknntktf. 

’* I( Doaaenaet one disriaedva feaiorw lo deyotiog mme atieniiM than usdal la ssch vorka lo fertna 
of a eo^cmal natare He af« taiitfiad from an etemiuaiMW of the ptrseot with the mined lately 
pecetdiftp tdiuon ibat ^t. Hbelterd baa vory e«a«tderaMy mprey^ (U cbamier of ih« work, Mb 
fa the pnfaeaa and i a ibe forma. I be two *ol amea c *BUin »e*«r^ hundred pan « of nd d i( mna 
and both (hv laien cases ud deeliioes appew lo be UMieed la tbe prariOKi. loderd it n eviuant taat 
Mr, fthaUiifd baa eiodrffliaed (he wbaln werir. aud thus !»*•• ii (» addiuonal vaJue, On ihe wjiolo 
tba two wol^Bias of Crabb’a VfwtHtnte. aa tdhed by Mr. UtmoH bbelford. will be lend eitrageir 
uaeful la a aolicltar’a olWe. pftaeadi* a lam a^ut of mal prenRy, 

procedeoia: indeud we know of ao book ao ]iiatlr eotitled to IM appclladofi of baady' aa tba 0ltb 
«d I icon of 51r. Crabb’a Pracedeots.*' 




LAW WORI^ PUBLISHED BY 


Hunter’s Property Amendment A Trustees Relief Act^ 1859. 

12ino. 3«. 64. boards. 

THE ACT to AMEND the LAW of PROPERTV end to 
RELIEVE TRUSTEES, Q2 k 23 >^I 0 T. e. 33; with lutroductions and 
Praclictd Motes. By SytVBSTsa Joskpii Huntca, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B.A., and of Lmcoln*s tno, Eim)., Oarriste^at•Law, Author of 
*^An Elementary View of a Suit in muity.'* 

HI* of ebiteu (l«*i«MU Sy (b« *fci<aci» Is siASaUTly eUsr sod CMcIse.'*-* 

" W« biv« Midon p«r«s«d »(rcslm of Maiiltr c«a*;iws smI anMiLiOfi Olm b** so OMroenbly i.tt 
our visws of wb»t i( ou»bL so bo 

” IloviBK vooil th« work with oowo * 11*111111111 «c oon co*i*ei«nioattv *spr*u an sppm**! of tho 

labour* of Me. lioiuor. aadva i*cos«*tMl all autraader^ (a i»uc«hasBth« vofanc/— 


May’s ParliameDtary Practice.—Fourth Edition. 

One thick yolume, 8vo., 31*. 64. clulb. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVILEGES, 
PROCEEDINGS and USAGE of FAKLIAHENT. By Tiros. EuaxiNS 
MA.r, E84]., of the Middle Temjde, Barri»ler«ut«Law; Ulerk A»letaDt of 
the HoubC of Commune. Fourth liditioD, revieed and enlarged. 

Co»iT£!rTi.—Book I. CooiUluiion, Foweri end Privitruee of Pnrllnment — 
II. Frectlcc end Proceed Inge in Perliameni.—‘III. The Manner of Pmi- 
Ing Private Dilia i ahowing the Preciiee in both Uoubca» widt the luteat 
Standing Ordere, and the rooet recent J‘rcce<lcn(e. 

PnoM fk^ Ttmti. 

" Mr. May** work apoa tbia vary iPiioriMH is aoa of thoao books which uot oow lo 

falo. hui only 10 suaiaio. a royutalion. Ibis book b** bora ajrnitl*. ami * rrry ifuo4 auiiJr. Alany 
•li*r«iioBi !</ ib« koriM of ili« llgo*« b*^e 44km pl»r« kiitco The Ust ttluion a a* publitbeJ. auii ihu 
work a«cais 10 k»s9 bata carc/uliy braanbt Caws to ib« j^rrsrot e«y.** 

From tko Lino Timi$. 

** A* i< Is o«w Mrftewd chi* work isebo <*ro cr**l ami rocoworood oalhoriry on Psrliamrnliry Law 
and PriKijcCi ana therefor* aa iBdi*e*Mablo aiMiuoo U lb* library af all whoeojoy (hat pleiSMii aad 
yrobublo baou***." 

From fko Dotip Snr*. 

*' Hr. May’* work is loo woll kaown ir» a*od aay aiMtwoi of 111 rootenl*. bcinir a ilandard of r*f*r. 

SDce MK oAiy ia hjif Ud 4 bai in ih«. 

Boatary loiiiiaiioosbavo boon iisiiat 

From tki Obtortfr, 

**Tbo vain* ofthii«i<c1|«ni work isfiwailv lamaaed by th« iboroueb lorialon It has Qodtriron* 
at ik* liaada of ib« aetbor. *» well as by od4u>ein oioe* lo ii. ao at lo Urieir it up to ih* list point of 
tiuio. It pMM***e*. moreover, a copiboa ladrs. wbicb facihute* eiraaare the rescircbfi of 

those whoeo avocations or whose pleaaaro eaas* iheiu 10 Hody the soldwi of obicb it so litoidiy 
ireeu. too muej). therefore. caHbOl bo said io protse of the proiloclioa far its accursewaad for ex* 
ccll»4ic*: norcen it be too stroiioi* or too caruoatly rocowimeMeeiil w ibo oUeuUaa nf all persoa* la 
aaywjso cono<ct«l with or luUneeud la the biiswos* of kiislaUw.** 

From tM« Sotieiior^ Jorninai. 

**The float ealac of tb* work, aod whoa best ospkauia the aaccoas which ba* rarriofi it a!ready to 
Ih* fauna ediiioa. J* tb* ahoaodtof iafwreoanua la clto practice and |>^ive«dlefs tn Perliaoirot which 
it eoatS'u*. Ihe sublet matier is*o doirijt wd ao lotinsilly arraoxed. that ««en without the aid of 
lb* oa* can always lay bi* A'licr la a Bnotoat on ih* mlorBetion wbtrb he requicv*.** 

” a 18 Member of ParlieoMai will ftnd as a xate all far veal* la Mr. May's f rcau»r.*ud uiombcr* of 
our ProlesiMia. who uonauli the book for pfoetical puraoera.wUI bo most inir rested by CkejieB** vhieh 
are dovolid (a aa ecaouai of (he aeoatr o( pasuiig rneoto Hill*. No Mlicitor who hsa or desicaa 
ParliaoMOUry pcacuoa s^old acait lo read at looat so aiach of 1 ^ tteatiic." 

From ikt Fcomomiot. 

** Mr. Fnklae May’* ttootua oe^h* waaces and pnvjlet** of iha Faglish Parlitmanl Is a work nf 
Maadard v«]ae. It rodelres a« eulogy from tbe pormicaJ ptosa to r«i*o as eaJae in the eyesof Enelieh ' 
reader* both at hoio* aad ia th e coJoaica. w e boarti ly w eloom* th« fou rth cd 11 loo of 1 fa n very i oi porcaal 
waA^ bceeujo every frwah ediiioa which brion* op lae pwedeat* it QQoces aad all ebaofea ia law or 
prACuco. tn a asoro roe«at date, upeeily add* to u* iiwaiedlaio value, la this edition wc art brooght 
‘up toiba tad of the beaaion of HUe." 

.Pnmi tko P rot o. 

Mr. Maj'i eaw pohljeatJea Is tha fourth adiHoii of a WAti oa tba naei iaterMtiod and iiapottaat 
auhjooe. the ferai* awd piwetdoro by which th* bueaaeaa of the Leiialarur* of *101** Houae of Ttr. 
Ifaial t* earned eo : and Mr. Mar. la proparmc It. ha* added ea BUch fr«*h ceatter.ibai llll•edllioo 
iMod With • II the ehai acicrtriice asd vaJ ae of a uav work. 1 ha work. la fact, in m prtseai form 
okhlif ator* ihoa a creaiUei aad nearly eBouu co a hiatoiy of codilluUoo*! onanjaatioa,” 

From fko Morotfmp Foot. 

*f\o Treailaoaii tht vhoto toatalaa eeeey wfomatmo which eta be viloablo to Htmharu of 
rtiaibtM. to ffadtftioAor* of the law. ead u Modont* of ih* boM loponaoi breach of tlio cooali* 
iloaal btatary of thia oaaacyy. 1 ( poatcesos om Bern which canhcc b* too highly apuieciaiad. the 
(aeie aod olearwah* with whkh the poiM of each pmedaal t« acaied. 
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MR. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S 

New Commestaries od the Laws of England.—Foorth 

Edition. 

PooF Volumes* 8r^, Four Guinees cloth. 

.{DEDICJTEB, hy pfrmisti^, to HER MAJSSTV THE QVEBH.) 

NEW COMMENTARIES oj( wib LAWS op ENGLAND, 

IQ which ai« loeerwoven, uoder a new sod origiuat Arrangement of the 
general Sabject, all su|ti pane of the Work of BUokicooe as are applicable 
to the present timee; together with fuU bat compenJioua Expositions of the 
Modern Improvements of tlie Law un to the Jaieet period; tiie oripnal and 
adopted Materiuls being throughout toe Work typographically distinguislied 
from each other. Cv Hekby John Stxphkn, Sei^ot at Low. Fourth ' 
Edition. Prepared tor the press bv the learned Autbor In conjunction with 
jAu;;a SrerKitN. LL. D.. oi the Middle Temple* llarrietcr at taw, and Pro* 
fettor of English tew and Jurttprudence at King's College, Loudon. 

/rpa Ih4 Lmo riaM*. 

" Tbst Mr. eev^cuit Strplitft bu aucc««dc4 InnuinUinlne rspulitlen sf BlArkitsns m ths 
bind-book of tbs Ls« etuaent, sod etuSliohliis ais edition «• tW wfikhttiii the plMS of the 
erlifinoJi te the eEvlu»iAn of t boit (»f conipvtftort for (bo utno honour. 1» duo In ftrrai ps/t to 
hii osvini oiught tUe ipirli of Ms msater. sod oren somolhlnit of hb aryla. end thus promtod 
that iVmptness of tmnaJiiuo from ooe viitor is the stbsr which oeeur* miny tlmea in ijmosc 
every psite, And anmoUmes even lo the nmo senivneo. There H nemo of tho aU/Tnrss tUat miitht 
beexptcioiJ from this striated cumiHHUiofi, st»d ibnf lo Amsrlt which belong only te Mr.htephen, 

And which hot sevuTod for him the simoit undtopoiod pMimlon of the Hold. £vrn imec the lA»t 
oditlos niAn\ cUonreo have hotn made, whicb ace carefully noted, so that tho new eno pi eienti 
so out lino OI Iho Inw of Enslooil pieciaely al ihlaiDomeat. It limit be the flrit teat boob read 
by ehc Law Stud ant, but v< would recommeiMl Ihe lYacUtloner to cerrosh hii moniory by eome- 
timei dipping iBte ita page* It be bee not laistue to road It Ihrougb. lU will be astonlabed lo 
And how muob Infonuetioa he %ll) gather from II/' 

From Oit LtfmIHn. 

•• U our opinion (he key to the Etamlnalieii at that admirable work eicpbeti’e t'ornmeniariei, 
and no Student ought to cake btaseottn ibchallof the Incotpoialed Law Socleir, louaderifo 
tho on!cal with any hope of obtammg honoors. or even oeanjAcaco to pus. until ho wot oon* 
tcious he bad mastaied Its eontonte. Ssorc may consider thU a bold dictum: but no one who li 
at all oca uainted wit h the charaetcr of th e cduraiiori of a l^v Studen 1 , the nature of the examin a* 
ikui ttseif.axtondlug ever all Ihe braacbM of tbe low,tho oumboraiiit reasstvo doieripllon of the 
Torious works publUUvd, afTcctiJig tlioor braiKhss, wUI repudiate our btotcuicnti Cbat a work which 
brings (he wliule ma»s of law lo one clear and distinct foi’us of eacellcncei ie the most valuahJo 
that could he pieced in (he hands of a Siudrnt. We are the mure ansloua lo impress candidatei 
with tho solid beiiefts and adraniagea that Can be drrieotl ftom tlie study of dtepben's Com* 
mentarice, lUice wc knuv (Imt many artHcd olriks are deceived Into (he pcxuiai of other vorke 
oomplled in a more or leai IiW^rfect manner, and bearing (be name ofCommteleritt on Slocitlotf, 

Let iheinVvad Hlackstone and all hta Conimcnutors from the Amt (o the last, If they have tlmo 
and appetite for such a task, but, on the completion of this uodcitaklng, do not lot them luppoee 
that they liave tbereby become poeseseura of the eontenls of JtepkeaV Commentorut,'* 

From fhr SotuiUr^ Jwnai. 

” A fourth edlfloa has appeared of Serjeant Stephen's Conmentariee. prrpared fbr the prose 
by his *00, Mr. fames Stephen, (be Profeseot of Logllah Law aodduxispnideace at Klog's Co2> 
lege. Londnn. The character of the book Is so well knownwatid its reputation so ihorougMy 
ostablisbed, that we havo no further Ingulty to make thao whether each ncwoditloo brings 
dowa (ho law to tbc dale of publieatloii. Mi. Stopfaen la a very worthy editor of hta ihlher'e 
work, OMd hasevidentij bestowed the greatest care and ladusljy on fulfilling hie cask as per> 
factly as poeslbla. The last edlUon appeared in lOdS, and on tunlogrto dlffimnt parts of (lie 
new ediliun «e tliid the acta of parlismenl and the chief esses of a later date noted up very 
accurately. Where Mr. Kerr, In his Blaeksione, nibn to two casea, Mr. Stephen refers to 
twenty. This i« tbe great merit of Stephen's Commentariea. It not only arran^s the subject 
eloarly and eenneetedly. but it thews the Student haw be may pre^ ute the Inquiry for himself, 
and carry hla kfiowledga beyond wbat cad poaibly bo convey^ witbio the Urn its of a gonara] 
treatiae.** • 

Freii roe Xav CkfokU. 

**Wi cAADOtbUt repeat, that (bt HowCoomientariet of Mr. Bojeaat Stephen desene (ha 
reputarloo whleb they nave gained; that tho fbnnh edition appeart to have been very cirsfull/ 
prepared, brtAging tbe law down to i he end of (be laat eoaslon of parllameBt: that iv li e work 
which will be fuuod useful not only (o the law otudent, but to ibo pneiltloner; that the notea 
alone eonuln very much practkal matter, the value of wbkh to enhanced by the references te 
tbe recent suiutes and rtponed dectotons; and above all, that tbo worlu which may be relied on 
far accuracy, contains an at«)leni summary of tbe law In Ita preaentiuio: a sure fouDdailau 
on whicb tno atudone noy safbly buUd.'* 
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Stepben's Questions on the Commentaiies. 

I voU 8 vo.f lOi. Crf. cloth. 

QI CSTIONS for LAW STUDENTS on the FOURTH 
EDITION of Mr. Scmwit Stbi*«r.s’» NEW COMMENTAUIES. By 
Jamas Stei'Iikn, LLJ).^ Burridtor at Law, See, 

# 

Whartoo’s Articled Clerk’s Manual.—-Sighth Edition. 

1 thick voJ. iSnio., cloth. * 

A MANUAL for ARTICLED CLERKS; oontaiiiinjr Coursce 
of Study iifl well in Cotiiinoti hiw, Coiiveyuiicui^;, Equity, BunkrupU^y and 
CHmiiml T.uw, us hi CoiistUutionHl, 1toiiiiin*(*iviL Eccletim^tiou), Colimiul, 
and Tritt'rnutioiml Diwr, uuil MctHciil .liirKpriidenct*; a Digest of ull the 
Kxumlrmtloii Questions; with tlie{i<*n<*ral Forimtor Artivlesof Clerk¬ 
ship, NciticeK, AHiduvits, 8cc., and a Li»t of the proper Suutijis imrl Fees: 
1>i*iug n cumpivliendve guiilr to their succr^lul Exuiruimlmn, Ad mi talon nnd 
Dractiee at AttgriiicM oud Solicitors of tbe Su|>erupr Courts. Kiglith Edition. 
By J. J. H. Wuahton, Ettj., M.A., Oxoo, Darrbter ut Law, Autlior of 
“I’bK Luw Lexicon.^’ 

** Wc uhcerrull)! Hrkiin«Iu«iBv ami mort much Otal d«^ce« oi«pfv>noi>n. ThruugUitat the 
Wuik llunr Ull* ri.K'i*Nul a«rl| rcjtul/ih'il a/iJ iiftlioiiot niitul. «i*ll4iU|iUd lu poMOirt* i'Aii1IOcnc» 
mini ii)>u iM'i.tf A| jinitli Tw unHudr* «« «vulil u*U «iur )i>ui*u<'i amUii^ that hy uhiik)* rlut 
MuiiurtI juiUcioiHVi 4m1 not itlylnit upm il tn iIm* vsclu'>ii*n vl <illi4i UNullug iluy imt) 
iiiiu'h. r.vi*i)4>ne utii>t J«ir him.i If whvthrrsu«'h .i>«t»l4Mr4' is ^iiiOiUti* lur huu in fi*li*rehrc 

lu )i1n MW I) inillvkithulU). •iii«l if hv ili'<*k(li’4 in Ihi'.tdiiuutitr, «(* know nnl «lii*i«* hi Kiiild Uim 
WUh liioH* ailiAiiUiTi* lJuiir lollif* '.\ilickil t’U'rkV M.iiiUdl 

** Wc tJiink uiivtfiilrlvd • K*< 1 i»nninnriinnK lua NintlK*'. will iMid Mr i>l 

anrv, ^i. il u||| 4 t«l liliii in n^ri’jonmnf; In whjt iilMIcm hOkhpiihl ihrcrl In'* .Ulvlltioii, nil<J nt (hi* 
suiriv tiinu fniCi^h him niih iriruMiiittiiNi 'rivlnjt (of (liv jiruiiiiilwnrk «>ri(ii(h<*i atuify Thric 11 
cvll.iiiiiv III* ntJu'i woik Ilf lliu kind, ninl chjt u Annie niiiit iii iht'Mi ila>* m 1 liiiilJlinn."—/.i/ir 

•• Mr. WliartnnV honk aIMI cmilinuca rn rmw in eubllc f^wrnir .mil in tmlk. I'ln* RMi viihlon ii 
now Wfdr** us iiitirli I'niursifl In »ite, hut itsailUiliiiiMl mntriUn hnveUwn wril avkiicd nnd ucU 
rlltfCHtcd, niul (hiy haic r*inki;«inviitty itrixliiml a hvaltliy iniuiiilily iif whlrh no one citn enin* 
IIhim. Tin* nvM viliiiun ii4» Ubt rtp|M.*4ivil hi*lure A'liuireit Thu iiirntnor ibebook aro 

undvablut, nnd each udithiB iiietvuB^IhrMtcviii In «hlcU it la held.'*—/.fy«fr«rn. 


Drewry’s Equity Pleader. 


J 2nio., Gx. cloth. * 

A CONCISE TREATISE oii the PRINCIPLES of EQUITY 
PLBAl)LN(i ; wiili FreCHleiita. By C. Stbwart Drkwuy, of the Inuer 
Teiiiph;, EtMp, Bun U ter ut Ialw. 

CONTE>ri*K.' Wh4( l‘ori>ans aic^nuOnlto ^ut* in Equity, nnit in n*hal niaiinci to iiutii of (he 
.VmloiOf iriktilutio}! 4 Suit in Eqiiiiy: of (hr ih’hiui; «if Kulu; of ol AnAVen; of 

A<ii<'lid**(] UiUv: uj Ucviior.uuJ 8np}iJ<‘nicni4| HiIIa, u( fiiUilvciiKiiy ApplKotiona; ol the 
Proi ri’diiigs on gmiig into kSviitrncr; of Aiijiral^: C*ineUi«ioa; Appendix of Pumlcnts. 

’'Ml. Drewry will he Teairmbcint by many a« the Author of (he tiry {Mipnlnr ftful excelIr’nt 
TrealiAtf un Ihe Practh'e In Kquiiy. lie haa non emitijlniicd lo Um Ubiary of ih« lawyer anotluT 
work «il rquul vnlar, wiiicim (or yoiinj^er inenilieT* of Ihr piolc^tou, and fo( Btudenis. in which 
he (Iri'Crilie.*. (lie I'rincipiesaiid goneruJ rnh*> of eiiility yilea^ling. it »ilt be found ol i;rrA( utility 
oa htlrntlucUiry to the looic elxboiHte lieAti»OH, or to rrfrv>h the memory after tho study of the 
larger tigukA. rtnee. 

'* If. lionuvrr, u kmuledjfc of Equity IHeading licdpRirt'd hy any of our readei**. «e can refer 
them '.•* iho above work lor a aery simple 4iid c<HinAC outline. On (be whole it ajipcars to lui 
that. Icj^iina m vww Mi.l>rawiy*» deeiitn. namely, io piodcrc a woik oo fcquhy Plc.idintr (or 
Ihe information uf student*, lie bee auuocairDlty aecooipUahcd hi* profcubcd oViect.''-^£o«' 
CAroeicI*. 

U *' t$uch a book, aince the leccnt reforma effected In that branch of the law, will be found \iteful 
a large data ofivadvra. Aaan iinioduetlon lu plead log* aj (hey bow sutwlit in tlu* Equity 
Conn* the book la well limed."—Lea* ifnpasuae and Lew Jtciieie. 

** Aa ill* iieimad in enwaav and rc44lMbke atyk, and la a> tree from technical reriD* aa poealble, 
I It la QuaJlOed to form a brat-book or mdoduclioii lo ll« aubjec(-iBalter."»L*yW<tea. 





JIESSRS. BUTTEnWORTII, FLEET STREET, K C. 


Fry's Specific Performince of Contracts. 

8 VO., 16#. cloth. 

A TllEATISE on the SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE of 
CONTRACT'S, including those of,Public Coiujwinics, with a Prclimmary 
Chapter oi> tlic Provisloita of Xht Chancery Amendment Act, 1858. By 
Edwaud Pry, D.A., of Lincoln’s Ino, Barrister ut Low. 

** It will b« 4««n »U«1 • inijMrly lb# fttiib^r bts C#L«« gf lin Milibn. ay4 hia iiwalniontef Oic 
variuui |>aru of it vqi.ally tUv b^nd of * (wan vlui ha« aiwdird eh# Uw ti K acKMirc. 1 I« 

tkillgl la fh« euraciion af |.rnKipl#», pt#ci»» iw lb« •cpouciou of ihrai, apt m tWir Kpiiheulon (o the 
jiArriraUr t>»v. Ihii in ibat h< la ibarwairbly jwaeural. *ib< pr#rhiianfr »hn nici u a< A 1 >oaIi 
V' lll find IN It in ativiMir wbo will lall b\ai oot oalr vbal lb« la* 1^, Wt bow ii laay b« eiilgiead.”^ 

"Mr. k'ry'* vork prcieQiA Ui a ttatonahiv cow<ra#« a larac a^i^ouiv of mc4#;o I cam loir on (be luU* 
ii’ft nf eoiitracic, wlih ralkrcacc in ib# rucBoion renedv If »)*tilitf parfoMuiurr. w.d viU thui bta 
•i*cci>ubl« 10 lb# pmf#»iion 

“ I'bar# la a < Iowm#s. ai.d vU'oru**« in it« »tyl#. .^ud a Ul#u( fnlarae lu <bc capa^iiiioa. vhich not 
only oftfut' I lifwiwIrilB# of rbc Id*, bai of ih«%# \artiiiit iirt ooiirui r\ la homan nociuiy lo wUlcb thu 
law has in b# amiIuJ 

“ Mr. yry'a «lAbof«(* #a»ay #iiwan to #aba«‘t (b« kubjact. mi ibab Ue ba« vhad and broughl io 
bvar. u iib srrac ditigiara. aouiu cam*, vhivb iinlude ibo>R of (bt IaMM myortt.*'— 
ond 

**/t|ihMiiKl> A yroris«»ooa1 w<»rli. it la aaf1li*i#acl]r pnimlar io Mil** m W Arrvirribic lo all ptnova 
fBirAiird in rnunivKi.il or jnioi.iliHk ainlfilabiiNt^ *'*W'nMrr./k/yijOfA. 

" Hliia It A iHorouL’Iilt 4Ati«f4riM« l#« liooli. No pim:ti«ing bArr»>ii’r '•Wild !•« vitbotit ii, and ita 
ilrArnr'ii prrci>*i'ii> and awiboJir#! JcraaKrairni rrndrr u no imod • t#\t hoiJi for ihe Irgal atudrat. 
*1 liR law ot Bp#< ifii’ p#rfurin4iirr i# a kiowihh lav ]im aoVi and ibr ebnrartensUr wUiih fitonils apa* 
cinl raliwtoMr. I'rv'a wurk K t)»*( ibr rrerac c#M9 aicaavcll diH'«i#d In hia iniad Aa Uw older 
onvA, Mr. I’ry*! om* af ibe Wst Bp#<iai#i» uf I hr uiodm lav yj«#wxni<r<, 

“Mr 1'ry'^tte.iiia# ib *o** 4iiiei aud cnai|.rab(ii>i*r>nidcn.mgpjiiiiit »(udy, And ooatii&ing loaod 
prACIIcal drdneiiuin aujiygrinl by i^iui ijdc and anibi.i iiy.*'^f^!faibjan. 


Bainbridge on Mines and Minerals.—Second Edition. 

8 VO., 3^. ctoth^ 

A TREATISE on tlio LAW of MINES and MINERALS. 

By William BAiNitaiDGR, P*|-, F.G.S., of tlir In hit Temple, Bnrrwfer 
at Law. Second Edidon, carefully revined, and luuvli eiilargtij l>y additional 
matter relating to manorial rights—ri^liU of way and water and other miniug 
eoHcmcnCs—tlie i^tle of nilnc:^ and gliares^tlie cuiistmctinn of leases—cost 
book Hiid geoeml partnci>liI{>s>-iDjunca from undermliiing and inundations^ 
barriers and working out of bounds. Witli an Afipendix of PurzoR and 
Customs and a Glossary of Eii^isb Btining Terfhs. 

" Ainong reciilt pubUcAtlnns bM been i Sei-oml Edition of Ur. DAlnbr'ilge’s clabonte TreoClse 
on Lhe La* of bliucs atiiI MmvrAlA.”— Timn. ^ ^ 

“StrAiige to Any. until the ^blkailon of Ur. fUinbrldge'c Tigailiei therewu no lawbook 
dedkAted tos iubjcct m vast, so difhcull, and iaTnlviiig >o many intereBtr. No wonder, thc^, 
tint an endeavour to lupidy (he dc&ct eliould b«ve terrleed a eorilul wrlcomr, or that, vben it 
was found to be m veil done, (here ahonid bcadeniend for a arcoiid edition of it."^Xav r<Me*. 

*' Beyond the genorU revi#ion and ioeu||>oratinn ofrocont derisions, which every Kev r.dltU>n 
inipliee, the Work ha# boon much Improved by tlieaddilHMi of much new nutter. The Gios«aiy 
of Minlnf Terms It more eompk>ie (hen any we have seeu.**^## rU. 

“ Ws are flad to lee t1u( a Kev Bditioa of this Work, «luch has become an Aiithnritr In 
nlatlen (g the Law of Mlnee end MlnerUe. We think that this volume will he aertJeable to 
many without the juSe of tbe legal profMalon, it Auuredly be so in Uwyers."—£ew 
Uffyeefa#, 
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LAW WORKS PUJJLISIIED BY 


Coote and Tristram's Probate Court Practioe.—Second 

Edition. 


8VO., 1 S». ilotli. , 

THE PRACTICE OP THE COURT OP PRORATE, in 
Common Form Bn hint's**, liy f Jkxuy Ci^iRtKA Cootk, Proctor in Doctors^ 
Commons, Anthorof Pinolici* oOfn* l*Vr?lol«iftticMl Conrln uitli iho 
PRO BAT K CC^UBT Ad'S of lKo7 uiul 18*58, the Rulo*, Forms and Fow 
of 18*57, ]H58 Hud J8o0, imd u vcr)' fvll CtdlcH^fiun of oris^md Formal, pro* 


pOH'd for the prr*»iu Kdirlon. AIhj a Trent jm; on I lie Pnieiice of tin* Court 
iQ CunUmtioiis Un^nr•^'^ by Hr. Tni^UASi, ]).('.L.,/\dvocntc in Hoelorb' 


Ojitnnoiib, und of the Inner Femidc. SiTond Jvlitioti, cnl»r<^d hmi! improved. 


** I Vr'»ritl I 'lidnu i>f ihr umImI «(iil imitiT h*% W/i ^nil rolMirul «* itt nifrt 

ihc nl Ihr* ri»M» ii* th'* .Aia|<l(*h (!«.• vitiL i> 

r*rt. 


a:»d vjll pMVi juvalu«I.Jtr lu ilw |Nj(i»i«Mt*i Oio in iiutitiuu 

i<>invu9 fomo of iiO’tt valui' lo ib(» U' 






viih ill** 

<ii«< ntr. 

" riiu i< « «<‘rv vmL.aAiJ i« !•> ifs < 

** It j»irNvMis 111' Uir^i Uw cin (lie iBiroTTdiii vhiih il irfni» uiili iKm enwoml »^ill and 

abilio (Hifv <'» W fitvnil oifrr. In'* i aliui i« fntui«(j«n ilwd K'C4u«u 

(K#v htvp ilM<niMU»» iW«4ur ul 

*’ I tir O ^iie '* kiM h •i«.'i» nuii^pnnAhlr lo ibf |iracii'iAM«<r, who «ikl think 

anil rn^lrAM Ivi *.|lM4iHtf ikrin smli av«iMftiH*r m iiip iiiun.,i’UnM ul |iu<iiii**s in iiii> 
I 'Miii’l nf ProhMi*. tniaiiilt ih> aoIkiuh* i.r««d. wiili iIh* *»iI <.1 ihit I'ouk. t*dP lA m c^vii 

i'i<tnon< I9III bu»ii*«M. wUiviii 0 the |nH>ular quckmi bt c<ju4«i« «ii«i«( t* v> 4c«ir in thpw in aiir khvi)*.'’*- 

“ AUotfcihvr tiv ('onOi’i bonk )» vli«4Hr. ti’ir nid iBilMMh<itt»lr hai iu|i«ilKr. niid ve uao aafcly 
frcnnivifml ii,**—f)«i/« ^H'•. 

** 'I nuilKif •fidriiilr M«r»« froni a m^'iual i»iai«r vi^v. And a |i«4r'ical mmii *e jiTAitln fil 
nifn ftnnri.iOv hr hin»a. wp think nifh nmar ai ibr pie<iH i.*iinn ul nii'i ii»1r*'. nhiib mny 

riplil ll'•lVlrJlll*n •Mill inti'iMon* * inihp iPiainrilt.iwn Ih I pi«ii.mii''< runtMhntion ia iIm* kiMok can* 
«l*lpi«Uv miljnrpn at a t Ain*nriit4fv uiM m put lprv>ljtMMi I hi* m iii«p i« «i*i \ i nns riiMMil 

for ail iiinpriiMl iiuijnitpA. ami wc I’un nnl* Add iImiI tbr ntioti ul iMiini nliKli •iiiiv’IkIi «l tA On* 
book will inako il iBtik»poa»Ablc to p%r ) aulH iivrvbndApA huaiAi*Ai toilw Court 


Tudor’s Leading Cases on Real Properly, Conveyancing, &c. 

One thick v(d., roytil 8an., elotli. 

A SELECTION of LEAl)lN(i CASES on ilio LAW velutinjr 
to HEAL PIIOPKBTY, CONY KYA.NCINCi, und the CONSTRUCTION 
nf WILLS ftinl DKKHS; with NtMes*. By Ownx 1 )aviks Ttriion, Keij., 
of the Middle TumplC; DnrridtCMt LskW, Author of A Sulcvliou of Louitin^^ 
Cddot In IDipiity.’* 

''The sch'cticin afvintcA in the ^‘olnnu* iKTorcn}! hna l>cen j 1 Idie^o<l^ly m.iilr, And the 
nnteti ;tre (In* rcHiili of niiidi Icmninp «iiid Jiidiirtry. .Mr. Tudor m u]«o dlititled to 

E iriiUe lor having kept tlio iH>ce'( wtihiii nictdcrAli*dirMOiiNiMiia,;t^.f| for not Imvhig ovit- 
lUrthcucil them «’iih cabc}*. Among the aiihji’ct^ am ToimnciOK xC SulVeriAiro, «*!( 
Wdli nnd I’roin Venrto Votir; FrechoIdKof Inhi'ritiinL'onnd not of Inherii.iiicc; tl>c 
lUi’IU:: of Coiniuon ; EaKoiiu'iits ; AdvowAoii^ ; Kents; Uses and'IViisis : Powers; 
Pei |n'tuition ; Mortiuani; (he lUilu in Shelley's Case: EsUU'S by hn plica lion of 
Law; lischeats; V rated mid Cutiling^nt Interests; Estates in Pureni ary ; Jonu 
Tenancy ; Teitnncy in Coimnoi^* and i'ciiancy hv ICntireties ; Lapsed Legacies ; 
Kxtruisic Evidence in Coij<truir*f Wills; Exiuiguishinetit mid Mciger; aud 
Conditions and Kcslriinis npori the Alienation of iVejieiiy,*’—y«r/sL 

It is a vrurk winched I repay piriisul, nrwl we would rceoinntcnd those of onr 
readers who are unviuna for iiistrtiecionon aome of the nu>6Tah9trm€ poiiirs nf die 
^ L^w of Real IVnperiy, lo purchase and can*Mly read the voUnne of Mr. Tudor, 
and then we nn> lutihHpd that they will recognise the utility nf the lahniirs: of the 
Aniiohitor, and find thentsidve* much improved ilivrvhv.*'—Zone Chonieff. 

‘*Tlie manner in which Mr. Tudor has execu|r:d Ids task is beyond all praiso.'*'^ 

" Tli6 work will doubtless be a valuable addition to the library of the working 
law'yer a^jirell a% cImc of the stuileni.*'—(l^aemer. 

MhVo'’ haa done h kuh^rantial service tn the Profes*>ion. The plan adopted 
U tjMudE aa in the E()n)ty C.ives* Mr. Tudor ha^ exhibited hi« uaunlkuowlo^lgu 
anMMnifs* in the conveying of it to Uis readvra, and his volume ihoiiJil b« studied 
bytfi. aiudent, gnd will be useful for reference to (he practitioner.*'—f.ry/e Tf'ttft. 
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MESSRS, BUITERWORTH, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Francillon's Law Lec^ores,—First Series. 

8*0., 8«. cloth. 

LECTURES, ELEMENTARY ami FAMILIAR, on ENG¬ 
LISH LAW. Finsr SRnxRa..*Ry Jamrs Ehancillox, Couiily 
Court JuJgR, to be contlnuod by subsequent volumes. 


Davis’s County^ Courts Practice and Evidence.— Second 

Edition. 

PcHil 8vo., 2Vi. cloth. 

A MANUAL of the PRACTICE and EVIDENCE in 
ACTIONS and other Proceedings in i\>c County Courts; with the Statutes 
and KuIcm. Dy James Kdwaho Davis, of the Middle Temple, 
lIurrister-at^lALw. Sbcokd Eomoer. Whb a SU PPLEMENT, coutaining 
Ujc Pruccico under U»e Statute 19 & ^ Viet o. 108, aad the New Rules und 
Ojdcjti, &c.| ti»getbcr with o new and complete Index to the entiro 'V^^ork. 

* Thig i$ (itts only tnctk on tke Counly C^rli vhifk treato fitf/y (he Law mJ 
Evidtnci m (U'tiont und oiktr ftroceediHf^o in ikfir Courig. 

W# apt glad U ie« ihftl ikt *k<»nfgi liiiU wort wrUun «oim iim aiMo bv Mr, Onvi% Km rtftcbrd 


]»l»Tad ID icl«(,tiiig anU ArfDiwing tb« luaiorulr it wKhIi Kit i»r«ieu vvl4Si« u c«iapomD.”~L oir 

**^'n^»ati»'a hogk wil^ be foiMd D v«rr iwfal Mmo^I. mcmI* ii tKe t'DDfity C«urli, but dIm Id 
(Kr »M|*rrior (riiiuna)».”'>/«/i.r . .. .. 

** Mr Davii bi> a.’BiIrd huu%*iPof (b« roll for o arcnAd rdiciOQ M rpUrge Md iifi|«rovo UU uMful 
lUtlr book, )>n|ilit^ipd iKc aoerPM *1 cbia Knob M i(f bm aMiHarowrc. Itirro rriuaina dov umW 
cKapIaifUg d«iy •( rtcurdiA* U aod coagrAfulUUig Sir. litriJi uvoe bia voll-oamctt beaour'’~L«» 

'* J be wDtb of Mr. Dotu mtf iuilr bo aoid lo bo dmOiI u> the uvilvHt oud iwariUioMr. lodcrro* 
dmily ft n\ A|>|i1irauoo Co tkc Cmioly Courta. lotkcd. ve Koow o< fto work <il ua am which cm be 
40 uselul lo ibr aiudrrit or proolttMiior drarroua of Kwowtog wbal ibe cuaoton law i» at \hr prearut 
tirea."—Law ('krimick. ..... . . , 

Ia iia prt s«Bc term iKuaiDiilp vAlaaienay be Mfsiy rolira opoa aa ao acennueaad ooBinate bumU 
lo every branch of Cowity Court Piwciice and KvidBi»co.1--Xf*'*'**f ... 

** iKc work J9 now a eerrdbt eompendiani «< lEe carreot Law end VtM-net on iha aabiiecia moat fre* 
MOQily ocvomni le ihc CotiUf Contte. aod wdi be fuoM • boat uaaful coupuioo lo (be pnei|. 
uniar.'*—^UAroiiif CkionHU, 


Davis’s County Courts New Practice. 

Post 6va, 12e. cloth. 

THE NEW PRACTICE of, the COUNTY COURTS, \n 
ACTIONS and other Proceedings, with Uj^^tntote 10 & 20 Viet. c. 108, 
and the Ruleij, kc., thereon: forming y Work romplete in itself, or a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Second Edition^f “The Mununl of the Practice 
and Evidence in tlie Coon^ Courts.*' By Jakbs Edward Davis, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 

" Mr navis Km iasued «a a SuppV'»icDi(o hie axecllat Mantul a sniJI voloBia eonuinjeg the Ptac* 
ti£« of iha Oetuiir Coe ft.. wicb die alienleoM mtdn in k by iha ncoot btaiutee aod Kalai. Ha has 
clevaily «nm»a4 to brmg hia 1 re-ii»i>«^ leas ei^ar ot KU cowpeiitera, iod rt u 

worthy to COB Dvie with Cl iner ubthoM already SB the field., ^L«w7rmM. , .... . » 

” a wiileBcei to eaetbei work il b a» amBged aa to be^cMplM <n iied/i aed eff.'ri. a 

eettirileie MMadieribe siudng Cmm* Ceen Pneuee.^ W« aetii^tKe urffioel work of Hr. p»m, 
Md w« cao ae« aay (Kai the S«ippUiMi)i le it io OMpmi us a amtiarly Banters eianMr, aod that. 
1b our eiMnwii. ii ia iba iboat aaeU worh yet j^iaSea ob ibe CouMy Lemsu, —L^m tArtmicU^ 

‘•This New Practice »•« be fwsM Ibterter !• (te MmubI im nttio u t^w. IWs peWicetten 
will prove valoeW# o (be peefMMea fcMrally ea Baby jmmi wKkS fill iWr ** 

.Ti If . .... jiA nr A MAlrvkA. 1 hcM aubkcts siMsat iA ha wen KaMM.’ « 


S prove valoeW# u (be ptoimiou t—nltf ea Baay jmmi wbreb fell whbio i^*r we^we^ la 
case of I oergereri, « a peohiWiiob, oe e reMe’iA I bb»e wbjaeta ni»ar tv be weJ! KabdUd.’ — 
•iiton. 
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LAW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


Stephen*s Liisb*s Oommon Law Practice.—Second 

Edition. 

On^ Oikk volume, S/a. cloth. 

LUSirS PIIACTICR of,.tlic SUPJilRIOU COURTS of 


COMMON LAW ut W ESTMINSTKII, in Actiolft imd Proceedin^^ 
c<inricch'<l tliorewitli over wliieh tlicy have d Cf>mTn(^ Jorisdietloii. Nvith 
I'OKMSj ako 1 1 (tnjductory Treiiti9i*src»|)cciing IWticrt to Actions; Atlomii's 
nnd Town A^^nti^; Siting' in Penon, hy Attorney, or in Forma Pnuperis, 
Ae.: and nn Appendix, containing tliv (»i'iicral Kali's, tlie Aotliorizcd Tublo 
of Costs, Foes, Ac. Sircond >kiiMun. By ^Iauks SrKUjtKK, LL.D., of tUa 
Middle Tcni|ile, BavidxicNQUljiw, mid ProfcsMirof F.n^lUli Luw und Juris¬ 
prudence at King's College, London. 


** An exs in in at ion of ilic work enables ivetopiOMoiincc n very favourable opinion 
on the msniivr in which Mr. Siejdtru hnx rxis'nuxt his Uhoi ioux t;isk. Mr. StL‘pli{*n*>, 
eililofhhip lias not been of the i*rdmiiry kiiicl.''«-/.4r« Afftfititikc, 

** The law as vrell as the pmetW Is s<'t forth wiili I'XtraonUnary riahurariun, 
indeed, we have in*vi*r seen a law bo«)k winch such o uioinnncnt of indu^uy a4 
this. We bave jn» besiuiioii in |)roiiouiu'JMf( iin> to be l>y far the In'st * Fraeura'* 
that hav vet appeared, and ili.it Mr. btephen lias hilly u mi nlamed the vcpiiiailoii 
ucliievvd by Mr. Lusli.'*—77wcs. 

'*The woik has billen into excellent bands. It is not too tnucli to say that the 
work fully nceoinpllshcs iu objects, and must neccss.irily become nut only a statidiinl 
authority, but a rccojod^cd mmiual in the lu.iUcrs whUli it m> ably and lucidly 
trea w.' *— AUrn/ng Chrv>tiflr, 

Mr. Lush has been fortuiialc in bis editor. P.iinstikiiitf. inetUodical and con* 
M:i el it loudly caul mi i^ Mr. Stephen h.ia exeeuled n iiiovt laborious task iii ix in.iuiier 
eni i 11 en tly us<*h 11 ai id isbu tory. W c d isnii'^x his work wi Uf n ]i early c< 1111 m cinbi t ion 
tu the attention of (ho»e wlioni it more particularly comcriin."— Dtu/y iVvtes, * 

** A vMirk wbich U a complete test-book of the actual Practicr, ami is invaluable 
10 the Prjetiiiuner and the Student. Indeed, we know not tlhere the latter could 
iiiiil AO tfoiluhle bonk on siibjccU ordinarily so lUtIv invUiuj? us points of I'llictice; 
at the Kame time that the work funiishcs all that the busiest l*raelllioher could 
dcfcirc.’* —Lrtie rArmic/c. 

TIk* duly of remodelling Mr. laisli'a Common Law Practice hail been assigned 
by the |mldlshcnr In Mr. James Sicpbeu. and tite result of his labours leaves tbeiu 
no ground to regret tliclr sclectk;!^. Nuthiiig has becu omitted wbich was neces¬ 
sary ro complete the work of renovation .'*—Slorniag Jdvfrtiser, 

*• A careful examiuat^ of iu ediumts has satished us that it combines in a 
remarkable degree the qaalitlca of accuracy and conriseneRs. The new Practice 
^ IS now clearly luid succinctly exphiincd and illustrated witbm the convotiicnt rotn- 
jiHitS of a single volume,.and we cannot doubt that lawyers will rapidly evince 
tbuir csdmatiuo of so great a boon.'*— p 9 Mt. 

" Wo have comparH it with the first editifo, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that the work itself will be a permanent moDuytent of the Industry of the 
learned alitor."— Lt'gai OAterver, 

^'We predict that it will be the standard authority on the Common Law Practice. 
Itu Author has not adopitsl the plan pursued in other modern Practiea books; but 
I he hMjlK^towcd an earnest dUigraco and appropriate care on his eubject, the 
reeuli li a masterly trealise, exhibiting due acctincy,*'^L<guUifm, 


H 


MESSRS. BUITEBWORTH, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Rouse's Copyhold Enfranchisemeiit Manual. Second 
■ Edition. 


12n^. 10/. cloth. 

THE COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT MANUAL, 
Second EAiTitiVArewrittco and mt^dcd m os ti> eomprbu tliu LAW, 
PRACTICE rvnd VonMS in STATUTORY arid COMMON LAW 
RNFRANCmSEMENTS, and in COMMUTATIONS; the VALUES 
of ENFRANCHISEMENTS, with niiinerous RULES, TARLKS m«( 
EXAMPLES prc[iared exprc^ly for tliw Edftioo; and nil llic COPY¬ 
HOLD AC'fS, including that of JSOft. By UotiJt Hoosj:, E«q,, of tlic 
Middle Temple, Barmirr-aul.nw, Aullor of''Tlic Pmctical Muii,” &c. 

*’T1icr« eiD 1 h) doubt that hlr. ItuUM's Is «i.*rh »n Cnpvhnld riifraftchiienifnti^ lUid ilial 
every |>rafi)t«Mi«r «egSK«d losucb eiatwn «)Ji iwid a te U» unervat» eeetl Untelf Mr. Kom>«*i 
lolwiire/''- CJi/imi/iw. 

'* Mr. noubo la a |>raciised b« wrii*r. tod m ibo trv^tise his band has oot frirtcel lii vwiiniMic. 
We have fann niovh vkU the incite* ijuo el ibis voIuuh*, as «e haw dip;>sd juie u hvrs umU 

Ibsh*. t<j s«<' bn« NMiis d)incuU «iilirii*(^ b^ie t>ri<a ireated/*— Ttmt. 

** lh<.' Act pa <wd durinii lUc sa^iou el* Parlieaieal rradcml »l dvsiraldc lb at a »«ciuid idtlnin 
nt ih»> uvliil iXActk’el wnrh ahnald be Hthlohed. «ihI Mr* nin)*^ bas lakru iMWenttfWr i»t tha DV|i"i* 
lueity to estviid okainialljr ibe arepr 9 t bia srerh. Ilie Manaai is new srrv eenipW •% a hnuh of le* 
JcNUtu 10 all who may h< wtrivstcd m thscolraodii'ciaeiiiof rupybeld pri*|ierty.’'—VUirr J/eua^/cr. 


Wigram on Extrinsic Evidence as to Wills. 

Fourili Ktiitiun. 11a. cloth. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE RULES OF LAW ivspcctijip 
tlto Adinlsfrion of EXTRINSIC EVIDENCIC in Aid of the INTEli- 
rUKTATlON OF>WIiJ^. Dy the Rijjljt Hon. Sir jA:tiK« Wigjiax, 
Knt. Fourtli Edition, pn^puriHl fur the prusi witti tbo Muictiun of the 

leavDcd Author, by W. Kkox Wxgram, M.A., of Lincoln^n Inn, Esq., 
Darrietcr* a C-Law. 

** le ibe calcbnlrd irraiiso ef Sir lewra WignnT the ru^ ef law are Atsif*d. diseuaard and *t. 
plaioed lo n manoer whirb baa et<*tird the aduitrenon judge who has bod lu couaiili it.”~ 

h'ntfg^vn. tm « t'/ny JM/tanQt.JtftbiA, )IM. • 

" ilavjjii; bvpo long oot i»f print, a fourth editwM wta^npared by blr. W. Knox Wigran, who has 
uet Biert'ly colIceiH all the cosca sioce derided that ilJoairuie ili«/Innciplc) pmpiiuoded lu the 
tecati^*, but he baa m well stated ibe i>aidi$ decided br Umio the notrs aie aloioai as insirecliNa 
as the A1 Aliy of them are perfect e&seys and models ol conaseMss and clparnrs^,**—/.ow 

" J hrrr cao be oo doubt tbai the ootes of Mr. Knox Wtgram hare eahonerd ihr valoe nf ihc work, 
as affordintr a ready reference lo revset eases oa tbe aubjesu embroerd er ansieg nut of Kr.Iamoa 
Wjgratn’a Priipositi<uia. and ubich fcequetfly ipsc addUiooel aui^^ort. and in aoiae maunces an ex* 
teusion to die ongioal text,"—/^w CArenmlr. 

*' Uaderstood as grorral guides, the proiioeitMms eeUblisbed by Sir Jamea WigjraiB'a boob are id* the 
higbest roloe. Hut wbateeer view may be entertained, the book ij oae which will always be higUy 
jinsedi and is aow pTeaeoird ia a very sntlsfactory aliet*t. iboeka in the ledueiry aod intedigeoce diS' 
jilnyrd IQ (be none by ibe pniant rdiier * *— y <d fr i > »w* /ntreef wwd /I«ywrrrr. 

** Ibe pieaviil vditi'm preeeri'ei iMict die ten ol the aetbor. ihe adiiur having luiredoced lu D 0 t«a 
wjihlu bmuLeta all fmh uiaiirr and additional aaiberincs «f which there 4 a gowd rpnbkllflg."*- 
lufHhU*. 
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Oke’s Maguterial STnopsis.—Sereatb Edition. 

IN THE PRESS. Odc thick volume, ctocb. « 

THE MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS: a Practical Guide for 
their Clerke, Attoriiies aod ^onetablct, to all Matters out uf 
Quarter Sessions; containing Summary Con vktioDt and Indictable Offences, 
with tlieir Penalties, ranUhnient, Procure, Ac., Tabularly arrancc^I. By 
ORoitGR C. Okr, Assistaiit Clerk to the Lora Mayor of London, Author of 
The Mogvitoi^ FurfnuUtt** ** The Law of Tumpmt Jfoarfs,*' Ac. Ac, 
Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. 

1 um uware that the l.ord Mayor has nt prrHciU un side nsaiscant in the perKon 
of H gciulciKan of tlic nnine of Oke, author uf the * Maaikivna) SyriojMK,’ a very 
cnlcr^M isinsr, able And learned man.’*—JV Lord Ctmnccilcr, in iku llouae q/* Lurfft, 
Ftbrmrif 2>1, l&UO. 

o 

Oke’s Magisterial Formulist.—Second Edition. 

^vo., 'dU. cloilu 

rh(} MA(a8TEUIAL PGHMULIST* bthig a corniilctc? collcc* 
riuti of P<irin$ and Precedeots for pnictical use in all Ciin.'s out id* (jnurti'r 
Seaaionia, uiid la Ptirocbial .Maitc»rs, by MngWmteH, their Clerks and 
Attornics: with ua Introduction, E]cplunutoi 7 Directions, Vuriations and 
NoteK By (iRcmoR C. Ojcr, AnthoroPThe Uugisturial Synopsis/’ Ac. Ac, 
Second Edition, enlarged and Improved. 

** Jt <ft *no«ta C0 Announce i6« uuMieoruwi of a k«« K«liiion of (hit work. »o w*JI bnAwn t» Mayiv 
tfAii^’ li » I vaUiMr CollreiHM of ibo l 4 *riM aud rnivileou rraotml \it all umti out of 

UMontr Swiooa Aiid iii PatocSia] MMirm, wiiA Juirodnctmo «KuUinint< tiow ib^r tw ut^d. 

Verr njOSMlrraldr addiiMi h»vt btoo in«M lo ihM Kdiiioo, wn.( b cou«ima uI uo Ir 9 » ihim 4 kK> 
cinxiv )irini »4 rMrs.**—/ 41 V Ttme$. 

'* Mill Coliociioii of torn* tod I’mrOrtci for l*nctiril IV m oil <'•»» mil of Uhar»r Sev^mnt 
nml III PiiXH'Aiid Klan«n in driOfvriJiT r$ievtir>t It i% ronpiriv tnii well nrr.tiicrd, «bd w« ri'H>u*t 
In if«< vbai a Kvw I4uiun ot Ui wblvhbta foreumt iiuo 1 *aiu doiUAfidvd, bo M Jtatib H’Iu aum/'*** 
Lit9 


I 


Oke’s Solicitor’s Book-keeping. 


8vo., <Sa cloth, «« 

AN IMPROVED SYSTEM of SOLICITOUS’ BOOK¬ 
KEEPING, practically exemplified by a Year's siippowl BusineM, with 
DircctioTNi for Posting, Balancing, Checking, Ac. Adapted to small, 
moderate and large Offices; to Pfirtiienhlpand solo Con cenis. By Gk^rgr 
C. Okb, Autlior of The ^loguftriul Synupsut" and 'The Mtifiutenal 
Tormulut." 






Soriven on Copyholds.—Fourth Edition, by Stalman. 

Two vols., royal 8vo., 2f. 10*. boards. 

A TREATISb: on COPYHOLD. CUSTOAIARY FREE¬ 
HOLD and ANCIENT DEMESNE TENUR^ with the JurisdietJon 
of Courts Baron and Courts Leet; also an AppeoS^ix containing Rules for 
holding Customary Courts, Courts Boron and Courts Lest, Poruis of 
Court Rolls, Deputations, and Copyhojd Assurance|h Extracts franj 
the relative Acts of Parl^ment. By Joirir Sc&itbk, Seijeant at Law. 
Tifs FocfiTH Eomoir, embracing all the authorities to the present period, 
by HsMty Stai^nan, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 


I 
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Rouse's Practical Conyeyancer.—Second Edition, 


Two ToU.* 8vo«, 26f« cIo(h* 


THE PRACTICAL CONVEYANCER: a Companion to 
HOUSE’S PnACTICAL MAN, in a mode combimng of 

reference with general utility, upwards of Four Hundred Precedents of 
Conveynners, Mormgee nod Leases*; aCollecUoos of Miscellaneous FonuB; 
and (udded in theyresent edition) Forms of Seltlmocni and Separation 
Deeds. Ey Rol.tA Rovbk, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Uarrister-at-Law, 
author of **Tlie Practical Man,*' &e. &e. Ac. Second Edition, greatly 
enlarged. 


** Hm work W bMB nomUlIy *ftUrc«d« #iiusdc(l <idM4 iiK* ivo voIuhm. ioS ih* rt^rtor#* 
ihraglhout b»v« befo gtnfvlljr vtnlfH mhI leMed. W« faiantia po ton of doubt that' ib« Pne* 
ttcal CoiivayanoFr* willi ift iti prwai tmrrovtd form. M *cc«p(Bblc ip and tjvrcei^tcd by tbc piP* 

*‘ll may trily b< iiud(<i offirmorr facUitity i«tb«dnia*Biis tbaa •nyptW work romtirltioy Cm^ 
veranvinf Prpcedriity. Mi. i»oPr uliuh •• utcllicwt clcti mayrndiiy mlotn loany 

dran/*^X«» Ch^uh. 

*' Thn i'h.mfm are drtidrd improve*ib* arrpnMnwni is aairrmety eunviuitul. If UiP liret 
fdiiioii louhd fntour wub th« iiiofcvaioM. OiuiJt morv i« ibisMouod aditio* eniitWd to ikair rcgttd.*’^ 

!.»»$ Timtty 

*' It II not ofo*n iA(b«ft< dayi «b*n •« mnrh bai W<a altrady «riUM apd i» tnupb sort ii balai 
cnn^iantly iiouii^d frum ihe tb4i w* comet acroti a book that can In any icnM 6a ralkd 
arii$ii)i1 Nuthinf ic 1*f*l 1i*rr«i«ir* br,ir» tha memblanre lo tha ' Practical t'oneayiinear.* 

I h*r« II rhii hpai'ial AdiantAgc in Mr. I4<i«»e'« thoranKbly ayiteinatir tmngaineoi, that it ii poaalbla 
to iivl ai borne wtib Uii pra«edeBg marb ii»em sairkly than vitb aiiy Mber vgrk of ibe kiad. AIM* 
gpibar lha book Mnliis «» as a rrry effrcijv’r l^botir aansg mi>ch*M> and ooc that will be fniind ot 
apecial vtlue to pioruiior^m. eba raieal of whow tuMoe** cooipals them lo da legate a good deal of 
tbrir coATryaacing to clerk*, who nred a>iBaa liit1» timllnuMry luurueiioa loanaldt (kam to aat about a 
roin|iliraird ilcanm rhe rtffbc way. Ibe book loibort dcMrrmti (Itio. and may• va thioki be rolled 
on 41 a really Piaciieul Cwavc>aoccr.'*'^W«cirw>* ^mvaaf and Hfpartfr, 

*' I'hia li a otw and oiacenally »mi»rA»ed ediiino in two voli. of a work wboto pncitcal ntlllly *a 
hftil occMion 10 ootice iwo yeari ago. W« ibiok U well adapted not only fur ae aid to the tvaciuloofr. 
hut alio 19 a guide to (be Mmlent of pmiicjl ceeioryaodag.”-‘i>y«fet«n. 

*' Wo rmtured lo prvdiraie that Ibe aucefu of ihe work woold bo very great. And so it baa proTcd. 
'I'iif work u rc<tlly one nf frrcai utility; the hrrieia are M arroaged. that by ■aani of akclatoo dralia 
rTfcrmee ii uadr to tha^ulcndcd poriiona of u coooeyarice. to (hat a caaoayaiioer haa only to decide 
upon tie coDscrunioB of hit dred, and bo can Uim. by referring to ibe oaabora. have tbc derd at 
aiJicrOMicd oot hy a cleik. and rare an luftnUy of crowUe. To tbageooral* aod eajieciallylbecouairy 
jiractiuoaeei ihia work will prove rtry ueefol.'*—ilrffe Jdmaea#er. 


Fisher’s Law of Mort^^ge and Priority. 

8vp», 25g. boards. 

The LAW of MORTGAGE aa aj^ilied to the REDEMPTION, 
FORECLOSURE and SALE in EQUITY of ENCUMBERED PRO- 
1*ERTY, with the La^i^of tlicVlUORITY of INCUMBRANCERS. By 
William Riohabd Fishsui, of Lincoln’s Inn, £eq., Banuter at Law. 


•* Tboao wJto art cMCOmed in norigaga troruae*toM.-wbaior*r loil book tbty ueo.-ofl tba lol^ 
of HedempriuD. t'orveloMro aa4 hale wiU oewbert Bod ao much, to orafol, «nd each maat ihte- 
o atiftii u ihrt whioh Mr. f^Sdr kae «^ktied. ^ •kilfMly •"d 

oaproieod. Ip wnip lav woU lo &apoclal facoliy poaacaaod by fow.aad Mr. bkibBr ii ocoofibofaw.'* 
••Low Imu, 
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LAW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


Glen’s Poor Law 0.rdere.—Fourth Edition. 

l2mo., 12t. cloth. 

The CONSOLIDATED and other ORDERS of ihc POOR 
LAW COMMISSIONERS end the POOR LAW BOARD, tbgetlier 
witl> the Generul Ordcri relating to Poor Law Aocounta; the Statates 
relating to the Orders, Audit of Accoumta, Appeals and tht Payment of 
Parish Debts. With Explanatory NoU» elucidating the Orvlers and the 
Decisiuos thereoo; Tables of Statutes, Cases and Index. By William 
CuNNiirariAM Glrn, Ewj., of the MiiCdla Temple, Bi^rister at Law, and 
of lilt! Poor Law Board. Puurth Edition. 


Borf 


Mr. Hl«n. ihr cdiior nf ibi* v«l«inr. ft offictrlly eoBMctrd »lt1i die BorA; be hu mndf ihr i«b* 
i#e( lb« eiudjr of Uff, be » {tmlier «iih evrrj |*«rt of ii. rnd rberrforc ho ii «h)e lo kiv« hi« 
?r«den infornaiioo vhicn no other (loeoeieH. or eiioid )irodii<.«. Mrnte e vnlume «boM oirity 
bei rcreivotl tbo yroeiiul yrvot ol fv«r edttiooi, oeeh tA jatprovnoeeM on lU pr«deco«*or/’—Lev 
J'twut. 


Glen’s Fublio Health and Local Ooveniment. 

12mo. 124. clotl^ 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, in Hnthm to SANITARY m»l oilier 
MATTERS, togfUlier wilh tJic PUBLIC IIKALTJI Ain\ 184H, and the 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1W8, nml the Incorporated AoIh, with 
Tables of Statutes, Cases and Index. By William CnNMKriiiAM Gi.f.k, 
Ew|., of the Middle Temple, Barrister*nt«Law, and of the Poor Law Board. 

W« Hntu'iptir furihr volaivra « 4:^''iiler«ti1r Mic.brenure ibr ihrortnatii»» 

whuh (Li^y CO ifirr t\ nrHt4 jn rnry (own m chr lin^dAm " Sfnfnsmr «ar Jiima. 

" l*h« vont i« w#ll •All likvif cq pfAvr ffravnlly tVrvr. 

** A wArk which will in • cnarcmcwt «vit •• crHiLI* ivriu fumiiU % lut’Kl wnJ mronnh»f Kijjd« ntiil 
comuK^oinry lutbe •lainiri lu 

** rh«r#' nn be no donk from cb« mrihodKal nod rrmiicwvit manner in which Mr. OVii hn« prr* 
foPBirJ bi»(4»ii UiM hif book wjlJ bo ftMABdanJ one oo ibo ioijm«i«i( tnaturi comipriied 
/«IW (.'JifHUfU. * 

” Id aiui i» decliroil In br lo furodh <b«e eny^yed io iho •diyiniwraiinn nf ihe Inv. mid In iliv ail* 
eonerndiK of wuiitary rvforad. wicb • yrocorally utoful o^inniuna oi the ainimea rektiny lo rho 
poblic koollb. i bia Mio. It la bot ^uMJce to >&yi U bm r<iiai;|eirlv ^ei’oiuuli'li*^ . tUvto cau bo 
tM qarstiuo. iberolorci that ibe work will be fhvoiir.iUy mei»Ad by ihc yuUlic fUrirwr. 

** itrirb treoidea irc deorly. snixnioiiy aod ahly vriiien.oml will yn»*e »«f»«iHl nnrrrins i:uide$ lo 
the acJnnuiaCNUon of the m MV)*’he» of our municipil yoTfPBineaic. —.i/ernrej tUrmt4. 

‘’ Ihey nre well ormicetl and catefullv •‘xri’uivil. and the iMClior «U'»wi ihioMKliout on rxci civiie 
knowiriice of tho rnhHKi* ol vbivb bo ut4J» with I'oaaider^Llo Ability to nupAnius «iioh kuowlt 
Atht^um. 

** Ay exiinvitiona of (be MvonJ Acia aoatkmrd ia (be «boeo lulea wo roBord these aa eery useful 
woriia.'W^on^er^. 


Glen’s Nuisance Kemoval and Diseases .Prevention. 

12mo« 5r. cloth. * 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE REMOVAL OP 
NUISANCES INJURIOUS TO IIBALTII, and to the PREVEN¬ 
TION OF EPIDEMIC AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, with llm 
STATUTES, including the PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 18M, uud Tables 
of Statutes, C%sn aud Index. Wxluah CuwMNrriiAbi (tLK.n, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, Bairister-aLLaw, and of the Pour I 41 W Board. 

** Mr. (iUn'a little tre«iiee un <be l.ow retvi^ to the Heoiovnl Koi\enve>eQd (he l*reveiiiioii of 
DiaeasM will be of (rmm eenice lo bukIi/ib locel iMCfaAritif^ »nHv ibroosU llie lulraacies ot the 
many auLucee wbicb oiow i»r Wea affcci the »biec* 'WWvuiv/' J^nrn^t. 

" ft will be foaud n lull eiyositiou ot the l%w as it extacs oo ihie importaal 4ubjeci.”-‘XtfV 
iiitt snd iteaaev, 

'* li IS ealculated to be enlMndy Krvicwahle lolocel eutborliks fur whose use it is priiicipnlly 
nnAj>il«d.'*—X/cfiy Avaw. 

*' I'o kit Drofessionel men oMerrwed in the aJministreKiofl ef (he Lewi rvtetiim ro (be flemoTal of 
Neis&Qces end ibe FrtitrebUee of the P«bl1e (feelih dus Inac work of .\lr. Gl«t» will be fuQitJ very 
uie/el.ead ea we know nf eo mber work oo (be seme metcem.ws euBbrwitb truth >ey (bet t( ts iodia- 
penaebli to them. —ivw L'A/mk^. 

'* Ic trmulue e («lVeii>o»aio<i «f the lew ai it exlMS upou tbis meet inipocUM fobjees. emofetl id 
• uob • miBDur m to uebie those who caasuIi n rrudily (0 comtireheod ibe ewurue or aeilAo wniob the 
Uw AlroeU for the ftmoetl of luUimeee. ood is io eeerv fuaiMt ibo compleweat of the yracedmir 
poblteMioh lo pMut of ociliiy o« well ea 10 poloi of rruesie*."—Odserrer. 

** J’be NuiiDiwses liomoeel i.iw m trveieil in (He seme menoer a» hit Publlo llenlib .ind l«ue1 
fkvernmoei Uw-simply. oUeelr Md mioutelwr •• (hit wbaioret taforraoUon 11 snu>(ht 11 »urrlr 
rod readily found. In Imb works he bea cedMdied ell the dcoiaioDS of bu hut. wbJvh Iwve b««u 
eery Bumen»a9.’’'-*Xw Imut. 
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Shelford's Succession, Probate and Legacy Duties. 

» 12ino.» 12i. cloth. 

THE LAW relating to*11)6 PROBATE, LEGACY and 
SUCCESSION DUTIES, inclucbug all tlie Statutes and the Deoi^ns 
on tboKC Suljocte: witli Foms and Practical Dm*cliond. By LBOh'AltD 
Siti£i.F()iiD, d^tbe Middle Barruter-at-Law. 

^ lh« vofk baa btMnwvd vpoo kt that ndulaklnc cara which la tba diatlicuUhiQa 

reat 01 • a r M r. J^beJford'a i *< 

" 1 ba |»rc»«nt voIumc mil fuUr Mitaju the hlsb tttwWioa •fid Aa<b6r.***£^* Afagtfiiv#. 

** A work which givaa t view af tlw law nlatiac i« iba inbjati. by cmiIcIbv tha kkstdrvd 

sulMBfd gl ureliat* and l«tdry dauca. wiiluMt »lioowIcdKt o( abch ilta SurceMlon Duly caiutoi l« 

Ckfmt€U. 

" Mr. .Shrjfnrd haa rradarrd mod amxa (• (hr rwAfraairai hy bla clrar and eiribodleal aarkoiKioo 
•I (111 whole law rt'latiu^ lo (hr H'«>hala, Iryary aua s«'cr«i*td diiUra.*'—JVemrnf 

"Mr. > ho I ford *1 aliwrl baa h an u prrArdC a ivrdiodiraJ arraMrairnf •( (bis Knairb of iJi« .Stamp 
fjiws, I bp work ionipn»rs sawk >alv«hlr |iracuea| dirtcuoAs rtfardmg tba payucht et (hr due* 

cvisioo Uuuas. KC."— 


Hunter’s Elemental^ View of a Suit in Equity. 

12 ( 110 ., It, boanlh. 

AN ELEMENTARY VIEW OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN 
A SUIT IN EQUITY j with wi Appendix of Egrnw. By Sylvkstkr 
J osKi'ii lIuriTER, D.A.> of Linc<iln*o Inn, 1^., Bnnistcr-aULaw, and 
IIoUtT of tlie Studentsbip of tJie Inna of Court 

"OiHi oierii may fairly Iw prrdiratpil afn. It is a clear, concise compradlnm of inforiuaUno, 
whirh I hr siudcRi mil o<rt plaewbrrc IkhI la a screreiv foni. It has a da4l of ihr aamu laridily 
M statmiani which ga»« »o oiuch populaniy loSeinh’s hlemenisry Vipw."—O^hrurrs* Jiwiiia/ snd 

" Ni far as «e rail ifidyc Iroin ftlsneinK at (bria paiira. w« thiak thrir auUiur h«s coiiscicatioiuly 
lirfroiiiird bia AfwgAuirr ewaf I’nrem. 

" NVr shall (’fMJiciit OMrselvrs by ataimir, iba( we arc lorprised (o find m BiMch really pracdcal 
matlPP rcifiitiriArd lo wi conipnrativelv seiijl a'^cc . and we know of no of her work fmni uhicii a 
Sluilriic ciin gir jn m> nioch iiiHlra^’tJoo m (be diflWeul brads of e<|a(ty fnacKcc.'*— V^rvHielt. 

** Ibis voiuiuc cannot (ail (o be very acceptable to ihoM for vboaa use it was wn((vn.**'>ZMi* 

# 

** tt« Urarneas is rcmirkahly coaspieiMHiJ. Altogether It oae of tbe aioai saiiafcviory banilUooki 
we bavf :■eru^d.’’^i.eg 1 rfrlea, 


Pearce’s Guide to the Inns of j^urt and English Bar. 

( C»rirrii /i U ur^rtimter with tke talett Ike Four Innt of Cunri ) 

$T 0 ., 8 e. cloth. * 

A (5UIDE to the INNS of COURT and CHANCERY 5 with 
Notices of their Ancient Disciplinc. Rules, Orders, and Customs, Re&dings, 
Moots, Masques, ReTels and Snt< 7 taiiiiDCQtB; iDeluding an Account of tbe 
Eioineiit Men of the Holourablc Societies, Lincoln's Inn, the Inner Temple, 
the Middle Temple, and Gray’a Inn, Ac.; together with the Regulations of 
tbe Four Inns of Conrt as to the Admissioii of Students, Keeping Terms, 
Exen^jscs, Call to tbe Bar, Ac. Ac. Ac. By Bobxrt R. Pbabcb, Esq., 
of Qray's Ino, Barrister at Law. 
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Grant’s Laws of Bankers and Banking*. 

Post 8fO., ISt. cloth. 

The LAW of BANKING; BANKER and CUSTODIER; 
BANKER and OORRESPONDENT; WllVATE BANKS; DANKINO 
CO-PARTNBRSniPS and JOINT-jBTOCK BANKS, COLONIAL 
BANKS, SAVINGS' BANKS: comprising the Ui^^hta and Liabilities, 
and the Remedies of and aguinst Directors, iManagers, Clerks, Share holders, 
jce.: the rules ns to Cheques, Ortlers, Bills payable at Ankers, Accountable 
Receipts, Bank Notes, Deposits of S^urilies, GuarantffeR, Ac. By Jauer 
Orakt, M.A., of the Middle Templ^ Esq., Barrlst/* at Law, Author of 
*^Thc Law of Corporations in General.*' 

*'Tbis is A welLdesigned and velLexecuied work.'*— Legal Observer. 

**'Fhe leariiirig and inJtistry which were so coospicuoda in Mr. Orsnt's former 
work are equtlly sppsrenc in <his. The book supplies a rctl want, which has long 
been felt both by ihc Profession and by the public at large.** ■>«*.larisf> 

*' No man In the Profession was more competent to treat the subject of Banking 
than Mr. <irant This voluma appears opitorliinely. To all engaged in thu 
liligntions, as well as to ail legal advisers of Bankers, Mr. Grant's work will bo an 
invAluable Assistant. It is a dear and careful Treatise on a siibject not already 
exhauaied, and it must become the Text-Book upon xt.'^^Law Timee, 

** The object of (lie Author has been to give an entirely practical exposition of 
the Uw M It stands according to statutory enactment, and as it has been developed, 
aiccruimed and explained by judicial decisions.'*—rjiaca. 

*' This is a very able work, the appearance of which is especially to he welcomed 
at the present time. The law remting to the Unnk of England ban not been 
ineludou in it, for lUat would, in fad, have doubled its already ample sixe, but so 
much of the law and practice of the National Bank .‘is is necessary to bo known In 
connection wiih the aflairs of private and Joint-Stork Bankers wilf bo fmind ide^trly 
laid down : of the law governing private and Jojnl-St<¥ck Banks, Mr. (linnt gjv<‘s a 
complete and lucid exiiosicion. rully illustrated with cases, and well indexed, his 
book will be not only helpful to the lawyer for whose use it is imiiicdlately 
designed, but will be consulted with advantage by many who belong to the large 
community of bankers' customers, while it will be of most obvious service to direc¬ 
tors and sfiarcholdcrs of JoiriUStock Banks."— RxortiHrr. 

" For such a task, industry and accuracy are the qualities wblcli arc principally 
required; and the Author appears to possess them in a high d^rcc. Ills work is 
moreover well arranged and clearly expressed.*'— dUken^Hm. 


Williams’s Common Law Pleading and Practice. 

Svo., 12a cloth. 

An INTRODUCTION to PRACTICE and PLEADING 
ill the SUPERIOR COUR'fS LAW, embracing nn outlinu of tlie 
whole proccedin^R in an ActiAc at Luw, on Motion, fuid at Judges* Ufiam- 
bers; together with tlie Rules of^leadlng and Practice, and Forms of all the 
principal Proceedings! By Watwn SVilliaus, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Bonistev at Law. * ' 


*' The Common Law Procedure Acta and the New Rules hare almost entirely 
re-organized the system of Pleading in our Courts of Law. Until the appearance 
of the preaent work, however, no new treatise on the subject has been attempted. 
Mr. Williams is a youog and unknown author, a^ has undertaken a work requiring 
great care in its treatment; but we have i>o hesitation i^xsiying that he has brought 
to bear on his tusk powers of arrangement and cleimiess of expresaion of no 

E ry character I and has produced a work creditable to himaelf and useful to the 
non. For the Student especially the book haa features of peculiar value, it 
he same lime scieDtiSe and practical, and throughout the work there is a 
»ui union of general principles with a practical treatment of the subject, 
ited by forms and examples of the oain proceedings.' 
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Shelford on the Law of Railways.—Third Edition. 

Royal 12Tno. cloth. 

TlJJil LAW of RAILWAYS, inoluiliii^ tlie Three Geuoral Con¬ 
sol id a f ion Arti*, ai»] tlie oilier Acte for recrulfttintf lUil- 

\vuy8 in P^ni'lmul and Ireland lo the pnwit Time, with copiomi Notes of 
Dccith'd ('ft^ on their ('onstnictiin, iiiclnding tlie RLditB unci Ltabilitios of 
SImrofioldere, Allotlix*s of Shares, and l^n)vi$ioniLl uoinniiltee^tncu, with 
Furio.4, 6 tt. 11 y Lko.nahd Siirlfor^, of the Middle Temple, Durrister 
at Lavr. Tliird EdAiun. 

*' Mr. Slicironi Iiok jnnj* ^twv estahliitheil implitrit cult Ini cncc in the acenracy, 
fulliic^ and ]tract tcul iiiiKtynr cvny hook to which his name is uctachuil. Hit 
Law nf Rttilwiivcv has Ion a Ikh’ii amoii^ Hie hcKt of IHh p«Troni)aiicct, and a circrul 
cXiimiriikCitm of this (hIii ion will fnlly warrant hit Hnnounccincnt that the new matter 
U important nnrl extensive .'*—Tke Lo/e 

^ * 

Bristowe’s Local Government Act, 1858. 

I'iriio. 2*. c'iolli. 

THK LOi'AL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1858, 21 & 22 Vict, 
C. 1)1^; with Nntes; uii ApiHnnlix of Canicft dectdocl upon tlie EnUic; Health 
Ant, I81S ; amt a copious ludc\. Uy S. li. BuidtOWK, of the Inner 
'JcTiijilr*, iJarrHhT-ul-J.aw’. 

*’ As i( ^niMc|« t|p will W r>( crr.x N^ri Ici* in ouaMiiii IaoaI Imardslu 49r«riftia 

tlio |>iv<'isi tflpfi ol th« opwdi i IH cul.iryniit .hi«| ni<MUrfi»i; tbpir Jftnntti. 


Phillips on the Law of Lunacy. 

* PiMl Svu.. )K*. cloili. 

THE LAW CONCEHNINtf LUNATICS, IDIOTS and 
riUlSONS of HNSOI'N'D MIN)). IJy CUAnT.Ks Pai.mtvR Pnn.i.iPfl, of 
CiiHst Oiurcii, Oxful J, M.A., and of Lincoln's Int*, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

r. P. Plkillijn litfs III hts >rrv inmi'lrU*. vCshnrali and M«crul siiltinif un with kii 

r»<<lK'rit vji« uCiIm* iiU’*<’i>t 1 >h ^swrll ab ri**<l'<r ttlMiuv to Iuii«< 

Jin-n.v. 

" I hi* wcijk i« <Mi«' on »)ii«h iIm* aniLiw hub rxiilrialv ervat vaiiii, nnil *hu'h niKfuny 

ro.»'s ihi>tMi»ik 111 .’ii'Hi lucu and try «nli, bul whuK skovi a t<injli«jiiy with tlif suhiccc.'*^ 

Jhuue fkt iUmrr. 


Grant’& Law of Corporations in General. 

^ Rov.il Svo., boarite. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on THE LAW of C0R1>0^ 
RATIONS in (tKNEI^AL, ns well Agsrri'SRto a* Sole; including Muiii- 
eifml Ccirjmraliuus; Kuihvay, Raukin^^^ OunoJ, nud other Joint Stock mid 
Tradin'; B<xlir»; Dean and (’liaplers; Unverhith*?; ColK'jrex; Schools; 
IIospitulH; with qiauii Oorjmrutioiis u»r»,^e’^Hlr, (Juaidians of the Poor, 
diurcliwurd<ai«, CiiureTiHardcns and Ovirj.vft, etc.; and also Cor^iuratfons, 
sole, as Bi^h(>|^s, Dmn>, Com ms, Arrhen^eons, Pur^ns, etc. liy Jamks 
G HAN'T, E8(|., of the Middle Temple, 13arri»tcr at Law. 


Brandt’s Divorce ani^ Matrimonial Causes Practice. 

% 12mo., 7t. Cd. boards. 

A TREATISE on the LAW, PRACTICE and PROCEDURE 
of DIVORCE nnd MATRIMONIAL CAUSES under tl>€ Act 20 it 21 
Viet. c. 85; contninin(r the Act, also the lUlo, Orden and Forms iMued 
tlmn uiKlep; top.*thcr with Prccedeote. By Wuliau Branj)?, of the Inner ^ 
Tern I lie, Eecj., Barrister-at-J.nw. 
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Slitfkey'i Hand-Book of tiie•Practice of Election Committees; 

with ao A]»pen<iix of StatutcM, Vorms and I’recedeot^. Bv P. Bubrowes 
S iiAiucKY, Solicitor and Parliumentary Agent. ISnio. 54. Loarib. 

** W« cftu r*coibtncnil iht> llAnd'Hooh nf Mr. Khvk#)' u ■ nixt, u** iftit, trust* 

Worthy coia^sJiubi oftltK rrActiuo of KIvcIim CoiaailCft* JiMntMi, 

Norman's Treatise on tlie Law an& Practice relating to Letters 
I^aUfnt for inventions us oJlemdund iiinvutlt'd by Stnluies 15 & 10 Vicb c. BO, 
nml 12 k 10 Vice. c. U)t\ witli the Xcw Itulc^of I’mctjpc in tljc OBcc^ of 
(^MjiJuk'«iou(T» of )*aeriit«, and in Hie IVtty Bug Offitp in tJimnerry, and 
uti the Ciiwibilown (o the timeof publicnlion. By Paxtox Noumax, 
M.A., of the luncr Temido, Burrkter ut Law, Po»l Hvo., 7^. (id,, do eh. 


Or ay's Treatise on the Law of Costs in Actions and other Proceed¬ 
ing* III the Courts of C<imm<m Law at We^tuiiuslrr. By John Guay, 
of the Middle Temple^ Durrirtvr at Law*. 8vo., 2U. cloth. 

rhli Work trabriuw^ Thcwh<dr modan I.4ir ani] rrAcri<w cf inrliiJIntf the imin^rt.irii 
]»roviMi>iu <jf Oftcroin)»Ai» Law riuri:(liirv Aridiid iluku. IH5i, jtnd thu ivceiil 
HtTi.'r'tmK ihu JiiriKdiolion of llic County rauil«. Aniony tho iiuniciou« aiuhjtet^ TUMWtl 
of lUiiy Iw iiwiiiiiinvil f'ubtk ni likui'k. of IX*uiurrvik, AuiendiiivuL*, i<l ouu of 
ki’vcru) l>efef dAHt*. C'okls A(l<niiv) 4 Ih 1 Client. C<m(b hi iMrociilar a* 

r.jeetincHi, Keplwin, Vnlvnl^. yoiKUi’il Aelioni bv aiut iitf.uii**! KsceuiuTa, 

]lAhkiU|ilM, A^-ittnevv diikiieo* of inv IStacr, , m» aUo (Vl4 wUvii IIh) Jiuy ,iiu dik* 

vhAttfvd »r a Jiirnr wUh4in«ii. <*«»t4 uf the Day. Sevuniy for CniCi nnd Slovin^ I'lu* 
(‘Willie IT % Pi'Kif oi IhimiDviit'. WiliM*s><%, uluui Arrv-»t« roftn of UfK^inl JurH. View, 
fcr.. KcwTiLK ArTr»t ol Judsiuiviiti in K.m»r» Kiteel ol Uvuh ol Pnitte*, fWt on 
Auntil Miti AibilMom. kl»nd:iniu»i Piohibitinn. Imlictinviitv Oi<lvn» &<'. iviuuvctl by 
Cprliouth T^sMion of CokU, Aetwue by At(i»raics> &e. to iceuvvr Cost*. Lc.Kv. 

Bennett's Bissertatioxi on the Nature of the various Proceedings 
in the Mnscers' Othcin of the Court of Cliuuccry; with a Sujiplemcnt, iji- 
cluOing the ProvisioiiB of Recent Acb and 'rulTIc of Fees. By W. TI. 
BENMrTT; Esfi., of Liacoln'a Inn^ Barrister ut Law. Hvo. 14i. bourds. 

Hoore's Solicitor's Book of Practical Forms, containing an 
Abridgment of the Stump Acts; u variety of useful F<»rms ujul Iii»lj'uetiou* 
not to lie ton lid in the Text Book*!, but coiistuiHly JXH|uir('iJ in Sulichord’ 
Oitices, (*sjiecially with refen»DCc ti» (lommon A{i{in;ntlcr'sl)i|>s — Condi¬ 
tions of Snio — <%>!!tracts—Statutory Di'clurulioiis, P<jWei's of AtforiiMy, 
and Wilis — and to the prcp;initioii uf Annuity, I«giicy and R<*si(tunry Ac- 
oulints, and applications for iiicrcnbc and redum of I)uti«s mi Probhles and 
Letters of Admin istrotion, with nuiucrons Variations, Schedules, ond^'iibles 
Bliewiiig the di^hrent llutos of Duty, and Hic Amount from One Penny 
to loo. By IIkkry Moork, Eiiq. ] 2 tuo. 7 <. C^. cloth. 

Uoore's Instructions for preparing Abstracts of Titles, after the 

most improved System of cniiwiiit Conveyancer*; to which is adih'il, a Col¬ 
lection uf l^rcceden lA, slicwjDg ue method—not only of abstracting every 
^cle$ of Deeds, biit^also ox so^onoccting them together, by CDllAteral 
Documviito, as to form a complete Titbs Sc^^d Edition, with considci-ablc 
Additions. By IlENXtY Moobr, Esq. 12mo. (1*. cloth. 

The South Anstralian System of Conveyancing by Be^stration 
of Title, with Innruciions for the Guidance of Parties Dealing, illiistratod 
W Co])ic» of tlie Books and Forms in Use in theoi.and Titles OtKce. By 
Robrbt R. Tourens. To which is added the South Anstralioo Real Pro- 
^rty Act, as amended in the Sessions of IB6S; with a copious Index. By 
Hr^y Gawlbsi Esq., BafTisler, Solicitor to the Land Titles Comrois- 
si<a|i|jp»> 8vo. 4#. half elotb. 
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SesBioBA Caaed at the Central Criminal Court Taken in Short¬ 
hand by Mem. J. D. BAn^STT and A. vcklsr, bj appoiutment to the 
Court. 

Annua] Subscription, if paid in odvonce, :11a. (id, ; but fur the conve* 

nienceof the profexsioo nnd tbe public, Mnglp numbers may «Uo be purchased, 

Coote’s Practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts, with Fonns and 

Tabhis of CosU. * By liRKiiV CH/i&tKa Cootb, Prtctor iu Doctors' 
ConimoiM, Ac. 1 ibicK vt>). Svo. if. 8 x. boards. 

Oreening'e Feme of Declarations, Fleadingrs and other Pro¬ 
ceeding in tlio Superior Courb of Cninmon Law, with the Coiiitnon Ijtw 
Procedure Act, aiui other Statutes; Table of Olficers' FcTtt; and iJic New 
Rules of Practice and Pltnulii>|jc, willi Notes. By iIa.viiY (htfimciNO, E^b, 
Special Pleader. Second l^itioii. V2mo. lUx. 6 rf. boa^U. 

Archer^s Index to the Unrepealed Statutes connected with the 
AdminUtrnIhm of the in ICn^^biud and VVikl<v, commencing with the 
Bri^K of William tlic Tuorlh, oud eoMlimied up to the cloeu of the 
Jd.'jO. By Tiiuma.s ii. Aiicjiku, Eh|. Hvo. ds. boards. 

Pulling’s Practical Compendium of the Law and Usage of 
Mrrcuiuilu AcoouuU: dcernhiii^ the various Jlul<*s of Iahw atfwtiiii? them, 
the ordiuury Mode in wliieli they arc riilmil iu Account Books, and the 
viiriiius Forms of Frm*c*e<lijis'. and Buies of PleadiinU Kvidence for their 
Inv*ehti;.niti(m, nt Couimun Iaiw, in Kt^nity, Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 
or by Arbitmtion. With a Sfii'i*LKMENT, ctrntuiniu^ tlje Law of Joint 
Stork Ooiiipunies^ Aceoiattst, and the lA'j'al ne^ulations for tlieir Adjust* 
nu>iic uiidiT tlie Windinj^-up Acts of ISIH unJ 3HIU. By Alkxanoka 
Pulling, Es^. uf the Inner Temple, Barrister ut Jaiw. Itlruo, Vs. boiirds. 

The Laws of Barbados. (By Authority.) Royal 8 vo. Sis. cloth. 

Warren's Manual of the Parliamentary Election Law of the 

Unit 4 *d Kiuj^loui, wUU reference to tlie Conduct of Elections, nnd the 

He^istrutimi Cuurt; including the very latest Statutes and DecUioos ; 

with a copiinjs Index. By S^vuel Waaiikn, D.C.L., M.P., Q.C., and 

lieoordiT uf Uull.^ One thick vol. royal l^iuo. tIOr. cloth. 

% 

Warren’s Manual of the Law and Practice of Election Com- 

niidocs, bring the eoneluding portion of a J^anual of Vtwiiwruniary 
Jiheiion J4ai0y' and Including die InUst Decisions. By Sauucl Waaren, 
D.C.L, AI.P., Q.C., and Beeordcr ofdlnU. Royal l'2mo., lOx. cloth. 

Leigh's Abridgment of the Law A Nisi Prins. By F. Brady 
Lbeuii, of the inner Teiu|de, Barrister Law. 2 vpJs. Sto. £2 r 84 . boards. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Tolls; and therein of Tolls 
Thorough and Traverse; Fair autl Market Tolls; Canal, Ferry, Port and 

Iluvbour Tu]]e ^ Turiipike Tolls; Rateability of Tolls j Kxonipdon from 

ToUh; Remedies and Evideii^ in Actions for Tolls. By Fuboeriok 
O uKNlva, £»q. of Lincoln's rnn, Barrister at Law. Or. boards. 

4 

A Complete CoUeotion of the Treaties and Conventions, and 
Reciprocal Regulatioos, at present subristing between Oroat Britain and 
Foreign Powers. By Lewis HttRTSLitr, Csq. Librarian and Keeper of 


Librarian and Keeper of 


Foreign Powers, oy lewis rittRTSLitr, Lsq. Libronon ana 
the Papers, Foreign Office. Voli. 1 to 10, Svo. £11:3#. boards. 
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Dr. Deane'fl law of Blookad^, at contained in tLe Jnd^ents 
of Dr. Luahingtou anrl tlte Cases on Biockade decided during ]8o4. By 
J. P. Dkanr, D.C.L., Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. Svo. lOi. clotij. 

Wills's Essay on the Principloa of Cironmstantial Evidence: 
illustrated by numerous Cases. Tlnrd Edison. By Williau Wili^, E 54 ]. 
6vo. Or. boards. 

The New Practice of the Court of Chancery^ regulated by 

the Acts nnd Orders for the Improvement of tlic Jurisdiction of Kijuity, 
15 k 10 Viet. c. SO; for AbolisJdug tbo Office of Maater. 10 k lOVict. c. SO ^ 
and for Belief of t)ie Suitor^ 15 & 10 Viet. c. 87 j with Iwthoductjox, 
Notkb, the Acts, together with oil the New Orders in Clmnecry of 
including the latest, and a comoa<i Indkx. By Jamks O'Down, E)^., 
Barrister at Law. St'cund Eilitiun, cuirectefl, greatly iioprovcd, and lu* 
eluding the rectnC C/tifi, l*2nio. 7s. 0^. boardx. 

The Hew System of Common Law Procedure according to the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1802. By J. R. Quaix, of the Middle 
Teniplc, Barrister ut /<aw, itnd N. Molhoyd, of the Middle Tomjde, Spcx^ml 
Picuder. ISmo. 7s. (Vf. cloth. 

Sewell’s Municipal Corporation Acts, 5 A 6 Will. 4, e. 76, and 
0 k 7 Will. 4, cc. lOd, 104, 105, with Legal and Kxnlanato^ Notcf*, and 
0 copious Index. Bv UfciiAun Ci^aakr .Skwsll, Es 4|., of\tlie Middle 
Temple, Barrister at law. l2mo. Os. boards. 

The Law relating to IransactioDs on the Stock Exchange. 
By HRNnY Ksysiui, E»<].> of the Middle Turn pie, Barrister at Law. 
12 mo., 8s. cloth. 0 

A Legigraphlcal Chart of Landed Property in England from 

the time of the Saxons to the present Mm, displaying at one view the 
Tenures, Mode of Descent, Power ond AlicDs^otLof Landa in Eiiglund at 
all times during the same period. By Char lbs Fbarxr, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Iaw. On u large ^uct, Cs. coloured. 

Dwyer's Compendium of the Principal Laws and Regulations 
relating to the Militia of (rreat Britain OQd Irelandand of tlie Duties 
of Lurus* Lieutenants, Lieutenants and Dcputj*LieuKeuim(^ of CouDlies, and 
of Chief Magistrates and Deputy-Lieu tenants of Cities and Towus, acid of 
Justice's of tile Peace, in connection therewidi. ]2mu. 5s. (W. clotJi. 

The Common Law of Sent; or the Customs of Oavelkind, 
With an Appendix conccniing Borouglt English. By T. HonrNSON, E< q- 
Third Edition, with Notes^nd Keferuuces to modem Authorities, by 
Joay WiLsox, iLiq. BarrLtcrlhLaw. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

The Marriage an^ Registration Acts, 6 A 7 Will. 4, caps. 
65, 60; with Instructions, Forms, and Practical Directions for the Use uf 
Officiating Ministers, Superintendent Itcgistrara, Registrars. The Acts of 
1657, viz. 7 Will. 4, c. 1, and 1 Viet c- 22, with Notes and Observations; 
and a full Index. By Johx SouTRsaDEX Bo&X, Esq., Secreiary to the 
CemmMon. ISmoi Or. Gd. boards. t 

A Treatise on the Law of Oaming, Eorse-Saeuig, and Wagers; 

with a Full Collection uf the Statutes in force in reference to those subjects; 
tdjgStiier with Practical Forms of Pleadings and Indictments, adaptiHl for 
the General or Professional Reader. By PKXDsaio Edwards, J^q., 
cBarrister at Law. 12 ido. 6r. cloth. 
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Hamer 8 Laws of the Custome, eoosolidated bv direction of the 
Lord?* CommMoocn of her Majnty’ti Treosory, under the Acts of 1S03 and 
1854 ; with a Commentary, containing Praciicttl Forms, Notes of Bccisiont 
in Leading Customs Cases, Atipendix of Acts, ond a copious Index. Bv 
Feux JuiiK Hama;., E»{., Solicitor for her Majesty’s Customi. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. 16#. cloth. • 

A Bigeit of PriAclples of English law; arranged in the order 

of the Code Naj?)lcon, with an •Cliltoricul Introduction. By QRonaB 
Blaxj.and, Royal 8vo. £1:4#. boards. 

The Law Studeht's Otiide; cootaiaing an Historical Treatise on 
each of the Inns of Court, with tliclr Rules and Cust<»ms n^specting Admin- 
sion, Keepintr Ternts, Call to the llur, Chambers, Ac., Reiuarks on tl^e 
Juriwliction of tlie Reticliew, ObscTvations on the Study of the Law, and 
other useful lufonimlion. By 1\ B. LRt^ur, Esq. of Cray’s Inu, Barrister 
at Law. 12ino. 0#. boon)#. 

Schomberg’s Acts for the Commatation of Tithes in England 
and Widw. C A 7 Will. 4,c. 71, and I Viet c.tH), with Noten, Ob^rvationSi 
and an I'.pi tome of the Law of Titlu¥, and an Appendix, containing Tables 
for calculating the Reni-Chorg«, Forms of Notices, Agi'ceiucnti, Apiiortion* 
ments, Ac. By J. T. SciiosiUBRa, Esq*> of the Inner Temple, Barrister 
at Iaiw. 12iuo. 7#. boards. 

Anstey’s Pleader's Guide; a Didactic Poem, in Two Parts. 

The Eigfith Kilitios. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Law of Commerce and Uanufactures, and 
tlic Contnieis abating thereto; with nil A|>]>cMdix of Tmitlva, Statutes, and 
Fj'ccedents. By JosKrn CaiTTV, Barrister at Law. 4 vuis. royal 
8 vo. £0: C#. bouids. 

An Essay on Charitable Trusts, under the Charitable Trusts 

Act, 1853. By Hkkrt Jou« I*yj«, Emi. Post8vo. (W. sewed. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Assurance; in which the Statutes, 

Ac., affecting unmeorporated Joint Stock Conijianics ure hvw.Hy considered 
end explained. Sjxond KumoH. By FhEnKiucic Blayxby, Esq., 
Autl^r of A TitafjMj on life Annuities.'’ 12mo. 7#. bosmls. 

A Report of the Bread Street Ward Semtiny; with Intro¬ 
ductory Ob5<!rvaijoii5, a Copy of tlic Poll, and a Bluest of the Evidence, 
Arguuientg, and Dwisioas in each Case. By W, T. Halv, Es<p, Barrister 
at Law. a22iao. 4#. boards. ^ 

The Judgment of the Right Hon. St^hen luahington, D.CX., 
Ac. delivered in the Consistory Court <4 Ibe Bishop of London in the Cases 
of Westerton against Liddell (Clerkj and Horne and others, and Beal 
against Liddell (Clerk) and Parke and Evans, on 6th Dec. 1&56. Edited 
by A. F, Bayforo, B.C.L. Royal 8vo. 2i. 6rf. sewed. 

The Judgment of the JUght Horn Sir John Dodson, Knight, 
Doan of the Arches,^c.; also the JUDGMENT of the JUDICIAL 
COMMIITEE of the PRIVY COUNCIL, in the coses of Liddell (clerk), 
ond Home and others agaiost WeetertoD, and Liddell (clerk) and Pork end 
Evans against Beal, edited by A* F. Batpordi LL»D*j and with an 
elaborate anelytioal Index to the whole of the Judgments in these Cases. 
Royal Bvo., di. 6d. sewed . « 
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PsMiiW cn FESapift^, May, AxiGVST Si Novfwiits, oi 5*. 

Contents of the United Kew Series (commenced in 1856). Nos. 1 to 15. 


I Ili«bir3r»f InrilprndnM ^ Dm Wunan of 1 ufirwlmf kkU I<ibaifa \ C 0041 iitttimial History 
J»i My 1 tfi Pm ( oaMv C ooiia 5 I be I mi I liir^ t s srti 1 roi^rirv in 1 m 

^1. Ibp hpp<»n«ai the LhaiUv < omioinvioiirr* (|ir 1 m mri W ilrs cilitJ ih d IH 1 OI—7 
Minrnr^ ftf Mi.i lii«Ur?t«n. %itb on Akoohi ot kn Muno ^ «Mh II it II iltr liiuct ot 
Wolei, iif(#r*«r<ls Uiorpi tbc I'niionol ttic Smuts tnr PnioimMis, (Ik Nmrnii 

nfoi ol the J iw 1 uimit f itrrvQrt ~10. sc^ttiM Lov Cowaui* lon^ll Low uf 

f viJonce Ml kwHlonU lndKial buf s 

No t* I 

1. Mtimnola of hi* lim» t>y llmrv LailihnrA^t On Pfoliota d WilU^7 On tbr ^frtsnra nf 
OiiuoK^i I i IkLrio-'A Ao«nt>n Ir m hon-Mob iMrikionit wHh lustur 5 Ittidsia fi>( 
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